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Tue 8th of February, 1886, may prove an eventful day for London. 
The present generation had never before seen any part of the metro- 
polis in the possession of a mob. The riot of twenty years ago is no 
exception to the statement. That disturbance savoured more of a 
schoolboy’s frolic than a social or political outbreak. As the result, 
Hyde Park got new railings, and the Home Office a new chief. 
In both cases the change was for the better; and after all no 
real harm was done, no sense of insecurity remained. As for the 
panic which followed the Clerkenwell explosion of seven years 
later, it was wholly baseless. That outrage was planned by the 
scoundrel who hoped by it to escape from gaol. It was carried out 
by a handful of drunken shoemakers and tailors; the Fenian con- 
spiracy, as an organization, knew nothing of it. The affair never 
possessed the slightest political importance until Mr. Gladstone dis- 
covered in it a reason for sending messages of peace to Ireland. 
The fools who fired that barrel of powder intended only to level the 
prison wall. It never entered their dull besotted brains that the 
explosion would wreck the houses across the street; and as for 
bringing down the Irish Church, the thought was as far beyond 
them as of putting out the light of day. But Londoners made up 
their minds that the action was volcanic. They assumed there was 
more to follow, and set themselves at once to prepare forit. A 
movement was set on foot, the moral effect of which was felt 
throughout the kingdom. In a few weeks more than fifty thousand 
special constables were enrolled in the metropolis, and a force was 
organized which could have held London against any mob that either 
wealth or poverty could raise. But special constables work above 
ground, conspirators below. The force was an admirable one, but 
it was wholly unsuited to the supposed circumstances. 

It is otherwise with the new danger which threatens us to-day 
For the first time in our lives we have seen some of the chief streets 
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in the West End wrecked and looted by a lawless mob. And what 
has happened once may be repeated any day. To urge that the recent 
riot was unpremeditated is only to emphasize the element of greatest 
alarm. We have been accustomed at all public pageants to see our 
thoroughfares filled by tens of thousands of the people. We have 
been used to move among them, and to see them pass our doors with- 
out misgiving, without the slightest apprehension of danger, but now 
we are face to face with the fact that on any such occasion the vile 
residuum which underlies the healthy life of the community may 
break out in acts of violence and pillage. Having tasted blood and 
escaped with impunity, the experience will not be lost on them. It 
is not “the unemployed”? who commit such acts, unless by the 
unemployed be meant the idlers, the gaol-birds, the various classes 
which make up the sum of the professional scoundrelism of city life. 
Once and again in recent years the working classes have endured 
privations as keen as any that ever pressed upon them in the winter 
now closing, and they have borne their sufferings with a patience and 
heroism that ought not to be soon forgotten. They are essentially a 
law-abiding people. And this should make it all the easier to deal 
with the rowdyism which is coming to the surface and threatening 
society. But how must it be dealt with ? 

The answer is plain. Our present danger springs not from the 
lawlessness of mobs—that is only a result—but from false principles of 
government which paralyse the arm by which lawlessness ought to 
be restrained. It is this which has brought Ireland half-way to ruin. 
The present state of that country depends as little upon “ centuries 
of misgovernment,” as upon the spotsin the sun. Indeed the sun-spots 
are far more to blame than the Penal Laws, unless they are maligned 
by the theory which attributes to them the failure of so many of our 
recent summers. It is this which bids fair to ruin England also, 
unless the democracy, now enthroned, bestirs itself. The people 
have no sympathy with lawlessness. Their idea of liberty is that 
men should be free to be as good as ever they wish to be; free to do 
right, not to do wrong; free to buy and sell, and to go in and out 
with safety ; not free to rob and pillage and destroy. They under- 
stand these things better in America. A mob like that which set 
out from Trafalgar Square upon the 8th, would beyond the Atlantic 
have been dispersed by bayonet and bullet. Americans on such 
occasions forget the blatant folly of their Declaration of Independence. 
Instead of reciting paragraphs setting forth every man’s inalienable 
right to life and liberty, they read the Riot Act, and then shoot 
down the rioters. The terrible riots of July, 1877, are a case in point. 
The movement originated with a strike among the “ freight hands” 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Comp my, and seme’ such 
enormous proportion as to extend to nine States of the Union. The 
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strikers were “ bond-fide working men,” and they had grievances 
which secured them a large amount of public sympathy. But to 
enforce their demands they determined to seize the railways. This 
was deemed a declaration of war against the Commonwealth. 
Peremptory orders were given to use whatever force was necessary 
to restore railway communication and protect the traffic. The 
State militia was called out, and regular troops were dispatched 
to the scene of disturbance. The “self-evident truth” that the 
rioters had “inalienable rights’”’ to life and liberty did not save 
them from being shot down as in open war, or taken and imprisoned. 
The following extract from the “ general orders” issued by Governor 
Hartranft of Pennsylvania will show how a Democratic Government 
ean act. ‘All other means of quelling riot and restoring order hav- 
ing first been exhausted, the officer commanding the troops shall 
notify the rioters that they will be fired upon ne am they promptly 
disperse. The order to fire will then be deliberately given, and every 
soldier will be expected to fire with effect. The firing will continue 
until the mob disappears.” A proclamation issued by the Governor 

the State of New York breathed the same spirit. It concluded 
with these words :—‘“ It is no longer a question of wages, but of the 
supremacy of the law, which protects alike the lives, the liberty, the 
property, and the rights of all classes of citizens. ‘To the mainten- 
ance of that supremacy the whole power of the State will be invoked 
if nec essary.” 

There is no country in the world where overt resistance to the 
law is dealt with more firmly than in America. Every officer from 
the highest to the lowest acts in the name of the Commonwealth, 
and if the authority of the Commonwealth be defied, the only question 
is as to the amount of force needed to compel submission. This lesson 
must be learned here at home. The people are now supreme. Just 
as royal parks are now practically the people’s parks, so the Queen’s 
army is now the army of the Commonwealth; the police force repre- 
sents the civil power; they are the servants of the community. If 
military or police be sent to quell a riot, it is not the Crown pitted 
against the people, but the people against the mob—the sovereign 
people against those who by their acts outlaw themselves, and must 
in the name of the people be put down. Would it not have been 
better if in the recent riot a hundred of the ruffians had been shot or 
bayoneted, than that a hundred worthy citizens should have to suffer 
from their acts of wanton villainy or systematic plunder? The doc- 
trinaires, no doubt, will raise their hands in horror at such a statement. 
But rather than allow these to emasculate Government in England, it 
were better to retrace our steps and repeal the two last Reform Acts. 
If we are to have Democratic Government, let us have it in reality, 
and no sham. We want government by the people and in the name 
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of the people; but first and most we want government. That is the 
essential thing. If that be secured, then the question whether it is 
to be popular, or aristocratic, or monarchical, becomes of the 
lightest importance. But a Government which maintains order 
and secures the greatest amount of real liberty is practically the 
best, no matter what the principle on which it is ostensibly founded. 
Democracy is not socialism, though in certain quarters the effort is 
being systematically made to identify them. Socialism is allied 
with anarchy and atheism. Its principles are as utterly opposed 
to Christianity as they are inconsistent with true government. The 
Great Teacher enjoined upon his disciples to go out without purse or 
scrip or sword. His presence in their midst secured them against 
both outrage and want. When taking leave of them before his 
betrayal, he challenged them whether they had ever lacked while 
following Him. ‘“ But now,” he went on to say, “ he that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip; and he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” Within a few hours 
one of the eleven gave proof how entirely they mistook his meaning. 
And, during the days in which the Church was founding, it was 
characterized by overwhelming spiritual power, and not by systematic 
teaching. But in the Epistles, which unfold the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as a system, there is not a trace of the community of goods 
which marked the Pentecostal period. On the contrary, we find the 
recognition of degrees in social rank and the possession of wealth. 
We read of men of high degree and men of low estate; of those who 
are rich in this world, and of those whose only wealth is in the faith 
which makes them heirs of the kingdom. And we read, too, of the 
sword in the hand of the ruler, for the punishment of evil-doers and 
the protection of the good. 

Christianity assumes that the citizen shall have a sword. But ina 
civilised community he is not left to wield it himself. The trades- 
man is entitled to expect that he may safely stand behind his counter 
with the shop door open and the shutters down, trusting to the 
policeman on the beat to shield him from violence and pillage. If 
he be compelled to bar his windows and buy fire-arms to protect his 
goods, it is a confession that Government has abdicated its functions, 
or grown incapable or corrupt. The old adage, “ Resist beginnings,” 
is an apt one here. A spirit of lawlessness is abroad, and if it be 
trifled with we shall soon find that the waters are out. The sword 
ought to fall all the more heavily because it is the broad hand of the 
democracy that wields it. The example of Ireland ought surely to 
be a warning. A quarter of a century ago that country was advanc- 
ing towards prosperity by leaps and bounds. Its first check was 
received by the invasion of Irish-American rowdyism, which followed 
on the close of the great civil war. An apathetic and incompetent 
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executive let things take their course, and incalculable mischief 
resulted. Lord Kimberley’s vigorous policy did much to check the 
evil; and Lord Mayo’s administration was still more successful in 
the same direction. Then a period of feeble fiddling with Govern- 
ment by a Whig chief secretary, and of parleying with disaffection 
by a Tory chief secretary, prepared the way for the infamous capitu- 
lation to the Land League which resulted in “ the reign of terror ” 
ending with the murder of the chief and under secretaries in 
Pheenix Park. Under Lord Spencer’s rule the country was again being 
restored to civilisation, when all was suddenly changed once more. 
And now, after the ship has been drifting hopelessly for six months 
under the Tories, the Radicals seem bent on handing her over to the 
mutineers among the crew, trusting that their sense of self-preserva- 
tion will insure good seamanship. A country is in an evil case when 
Government is no longer feared by evil-doers. It is in a far worse 
case when Government is held in contempt by good citizens. Both 
these results have been brought about in Ireland, and that too in 
very recent years. And yet, in the face of all this, men prate about 
the penal laws and centuries of misgovernment to account for the 
present state of affairs across the Channel. It is like a man seated 
under a broken window on a winter’s day accounting for a sneezing 
fit by telling how his grandfather had died of influenza. 

If the Irish crisis be acute the fact is to be explained not so much 
by the nature of the disease as by the treatment to which it has 
recently been subjected. Let lawlessness and sedition in England 
be thus trifled with for a twelvemonth, and we shall find ourselves 
face to face with an English crisis which will throw the Irish diffi- 
culty into the shade. Let faithful service to Government become a 
bar to promotion, while the trade of the agitator is made an easy 
road to prosperity and fame. Let every manifestation of loyalty be 
discouraged, while every outbreak of sedition secures attention and 
becomes, sooner or later, the occasion of renewed attempts at con- 
ciliation. Let the law-abiding be systematically disheartened, while 
the disaffected are emboldened by flattery and “ messages of peace.” 
Let the agony be prolonged by the advent now and then of “ lucid 
intervals” of government, in which law-breakers shall be sternly 
“coerced.” Let such a course of government as this be followed in 
England but for a little while and we shall see nothing but discon- 
tent and disorder from coast to coast, with fierce outbursts of crime 
where all is now comparatively peaceful. And when this result has 
been attained the wiseacres who shall have produced it will no doubt 
rake up the history of the four Georges to account for the pheno- 
menon. 

There are influences now at work which, if allowed to operate 
unchecked, will bring about this great calamity. The exigencies 
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of party Government may conduce to it. The apparent lowering 
of the standard of political morality in party leaders may ac- 
celerate it. But the real danger is lest the people should be 
corrupted by the doctrinaire radicalism of the clubs. Let us 
have radicalism by all means, but let it be the radicalism of true 
democracy, the radicalism of vigorous and healthy national life on 
the broadest possible basis, not the radicalism of professors and peda- 
gogues and pedants. If the people become leavened with the 
belief that a democratic Government may not deal sternly with law- 
lessness at home and outrage or insult abroad, the decline of England 
will begin, and her fall will not be far distant. But there is another 
result which may follow from such teaching. Just as a bucket of 


sea water is the ocean in miniature, so the ordinary Englishman 
combines in himself the elements of our national political life ; he is 
partly Radical and partly Tory. The two principles seem incon- 
sistent, but like the component elements of air or water, the combi- 
nation of them is admirable. The man who is all Tory or all Radical 
is a most objectionable character. In most people either principle is 
more fully developed than the other, and these are the men who 
always “ vote straight.’ But the average Englishman is about half 
and half, and it is these who turn an election. If, then, the average 
Englishman be led to connect Radicalism with disorder at home 
or dishonour abroad, the Radical party will find itself banished from 
power for many a day to come. 

The real question is, whether we are to be governed by the people 
or by the mob. If our electorate be still too exclusive, let us have 
another Reform Bill to bring in the largest possible number of 
“capable citizens.” But after the franchise has been extended 
to the utmost practicable limits, the classes of which mobs are 
composed will still remain without; at least, we hope so. And are 
these to become our rulers? While the lower classes were ex- 
cluded from political power there was good reason for dealing gently 
with unconstitutional displays of popular feeling. But a democratic 
Government that tolerates it stands self-condemned. We claim that 
every class which is entitled to the rights of political citizenship pos- 
sesses those rights, and has the opportunity within the constitution 
of making its voice heard and its influence felt. But after we have 
proceeded to a general election, and the representatives of the people 
have assembled and entered on their duties, the very classes to whom 
we deliberately refuse admission to the polling-booths hold a parlia- 
ment of their own in the streets, and declare war against the com- 
munity. If such conduct be allowed to enjoy even the semblance of 
success, society will become speedily demoralised. Moreover, law- 
lessness always tends to despotism. License leads inevitably to a 
curtailment of liberty. It is our boast that here in England the 
people may with safety be allowed to take possession of our streets ; 
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but if mobs become frequent, crowds will no longer be regarded with 
indifference. We are proud of the freedom of speech enjoyed by 
all; but if that freedom be so abused as to become a public danger, 
it will ere long bechecked. If England is now the freest country in 
the world, it is because the English are the most law-abiding people 
in the world. 

It is not in London only that riots have occurred of late, but the 
foregoing remarks, though general in character, are specially sug- 
gested by the recent émeute in the West End. A few closing words, 
therefore, definitely relating to that event may not be out of place, 
for, after all, the maintenance of order in the metropolis is a matter 
of national interest. Notwithstanding what Burke calls “the cold 
sluggishness of our national character,” we are strangely liable to 
epidemics of passion or of panic. No one who mixed with the shop- 
keeping classes during the days following the outbreak, when wild 
rumours of fresh rioting were in the air, can have failed to recognise 
how easily a kind of social war might have been provoked by some 
comparatively trivial disturbance. Confidence was for the moment 
destroyed, and consequences the most disastrous were only narrowly 
escaped. It is hardly necessary to insist that the recurrence of such 
dangerous disorders must be rendered, humanly speaking, impossible. 
How and to what extent the responsible officials were to blame may 
never be exactly determined. Popular outcry has demanded a scape- 
goat, and already the chiefs of the Metropolitan police force have 
been offered up for sacrifice. Whether or not their hands were tied 
by orders or by want of orders may never be exactly determined. 
In any case the guardians of order are bound to act with decision 
against anarchical tumult ; and no one can suppose that the police would 
have held aloof on the day of riot had they really been aware of what 
was going on. But they were in absolute ignorance of the extent of 
the tumult, and of the revolutionary excess to which it so rapidly 
grew. With all the appliances of our latter-day civilisation to their 
hands, the centre of police authority remained serenely ignorant of 
what was passing at a distance of a few hundred yards. Neither by 
telegraph nor telephone was the dread news communicated to Scot- 
land Yard. The mob swept tumultuously along Pall Mall and up 
St. James’s Street into Piccadilly, and so through the busiest 
thoroughfares of this wealthy metropolis, growing more reckless 
every yard, yet no whisper travelled back to where a magnificent 
reserve of constables stood waiting for orders. Had Scotland Yard 
been in touch with all the extremities of the metropolitan frame- 
work, this easily available force would have been promptly utilized and 
adequate strength would have been promptly concentrated where it 
was most urgently required. 

It is, indeed, abundantly plain that for the moment the police were 
taken by surprise, and it is on this ‘account that the public, who 
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pay for it, have reason to be dissatisfied with those responsible 
for its direction and control. The organization of the police force 
cannot but be faulty and inadequate when such a failure is possible. 
This has been already admitted by the Home Secretary, who has 
promised immediate reform. The direction in which this ought to 
be applied seems obvious. It is, in the first place, essential to 
guarantee capable leadership, to make sure of a vigorous initiative at 
all times, but more especially in moments of swiftly risen emergency 
such as that which recently wrecked a portion of the West End. It may 
be doubted whether a mere change in the upper personnel of the force 
would certainly assure this. The man who wields the strong arm of 
the law must not only be especially gifted, having a real genius for 
command, far-seeing, self-reliant, inspiring public confidence no less 
than the devotion of his men, but he must be backed up and sup- 
ported by ample statutory powers. It is high time that the depart- 
ment responsible for the good order of this overgrown metropolis 
should have a separate independent existence. It should be cut adrift 
from the Home Office; its chief should be directly responsible to the 
State, himself a minister of the Crown, not necessarily of Cabinet 
rank, but something more than the mere lieutenant of another. Pos- 
sibly we shall have to wait for this most desirable innovation till 
adequate measures have been introduced for the better government 
of London; but until this capital has its prefect, governor, tribune, 
call him what we will, directly responsible to Parliament and the 
public, charged above everything else with its police protection, we 
shall never be safe from a recurrence of the recent disasters. With 
a thoroughly strong official of sufficiently high rank in supreme com- 
mand, the details of reorganisation could be easily and effectively 
carried out. The lines this should follow have been already indicated 
again and again. The public has been reminded repeatedly by those 
who know that the Metropolitan police is no more suitable to existing 
needs than the London of to-day is the London which saw the first 
police establishment of Sir Robert Peel. Decentralization is im- 
peratively required; Scotland Yard is no longer equal to the 
task of undivided central control. The various districts, while 
rendering all allegiance to the central authority, should be more 
independent, more self-contained. They should have better men at 
their head, gentlemen of better education and higher intelligence 
than the present police superintendents—excellent officers many of 
them, but with narrow experience, and not of the highest social and 
intellectual status. The Metropolitan police, in fact, should be dealt 
with as an army, not necessarily on a military basis, but as a large 
State department, attracting capable recruits, and offering the prizes 
of its highest offices to the most capable men. 

It must be obvious that even a fraction of the police force, had it 
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been properly handled, would have more than sufficed to cope with the 
recent disturbances. Asa matter of fact, there was in hand at Scotland 
Yard on the 8th February a reserve of constables large enough, had it 
been put in motion, to have surrounded the rioters, and to have caught 
them like vermin in a trap. But it may be asked, What then? On 
the appearance of the representatives of the law every man’s hand 
would have fallen by his side and the constables could only 
have treated the mob as a disorderly crowd, and dispersed the 
very men who had been pillaging and destroying property. Had 
the Riot Act been read the case would have been very different. It 
is monstrous that a citizen’s right to compensation for injury inflicted 
by a mob should depend on such a technicality as that ; but the larger 
question arises whether that venerable statute be not wholly unsuited 
to the exigencies of our times. In cases where a riot is imminent, 
the proclamation by a magistrate is often desirable ; but in street 
rows, great and small, it has become practically obsolete, and ought 
not to be required. The whole law upon the subject needs altering, 
and should be remoulded to suit our modern conditions. Another 
practical remark suggests itself. It is rumoured that London shop- 
keepers are arming in order that, if events again occur to call for it, 
they may take the law into their own hands. Surely this is 
extremely undesirable, and an alternative course might be adopted. 
A. shop is a quasi public place. The shopkeeper is in a different 
position from the ordinary householder, who has himself to blame if 
he suffers loss through leaving his hall door standing open ; the trader 
must give free access to his wares, and thus he is an easy prey to 
violence or fraud. But instead of his arming himself with sword 
and pistol, would it not be better to invest him with the powers of a 
police constable? It is ridiculous to assert that powers possessed by 
the youngest and rawest Scotland Yard recruit could not safely be 
intrusted to the shopkeepers of the metropolis. Of course none but men 
of character and respectability would be accorded such a position, and 
they would be selected and enrolled with proper formalities and pre- 
cautions. Objections to such a scheme may easily be raised; but any one 
who had experience of the movement of 1848 or 1868 will recognise 
that they can as easily be met. What was accomplished on these 
occasions in a panic and for temporary purposes, might now be done 
deliberately ; and we should thus secure a splendid force of special 
constables selected from the class of citizens most deeply interested 
in the preservation of public order. 








THE PEOPLE AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

BY A LONDON ARTISAN. 
VHEN we speak of the people we generally mean the labouring 
classes in contradistinction to capitalists ; the class that has advanced 
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in the course of ages from slavery and serfdom to liberty and a place 
in the voting list. From wincing under the lash of masters to 
dictating terms to employers is a long stride; and the development 
from an animated piece of portable property to a full-fledged poli- 
ticilan with a seat in the House of Commons is a phase of evolution 
which, while inspiring some of us with enthusiastic hopes of a coming 
golden age, fills others, no less earnest, no less sincere, with dread and 
terror. Are the people worthy of the power that is gradually passing 
into their hands’ Whether they are worthy or not it is their right 
to have it. If they are unworthy the onus rests with those who 
have had it in their power to raise the intellectual and moral tone of 
the people and have failed to do so. The terrified folks who declare 
that the people are thoughtless, unjust, drunken, immoral, and 
totally unfitted to wield political power are shamelessly declaring to 
the world their own guiltiness. The only real joy that wealth can 
give is the power to do good to others. In the same ratio as a man 
fails to recognise this truth and act up to it—be he peer or plutocrat 
—will his wealth bring him nothing but a shoddy form of happiness. 
His injustice, his neglect of his duty to the people, will bring its own 
punishment—the fear of the people—because in his heart he will 
know that he has well earned their hatred. The majority of the 
capitalists in this country have yet to learn that those who receive 
justice are more likely to deal justly than those who receive it not; 
the more rights and privileges you give to the labouring classes the 
more likely will they be to respect the rights and privileges of others. 
The nearer we approach to social equality—not to be confounded 
with the idea of an equal distribution of wealth—the nearer we shall 
all be to a full enjoyment of the glorious results the labour, the 
patience, and the suffering of humanity has handed down to us. At 
present we are so very far from this consummation that the people, 
as a whole, are looked upon, not as haying an equal right to enjoy 
all that nature, art, and science have given to the world, but merely 
as a sort of social evil that, somehow or other, has obtained a certain 
amount of power, and must therefore be taken into consideration, 
with a view to party exigencies—a disorderly, unorthodox mass, to 
be coaxed, petted, cajoled, patronised, pitied, and otherwise cheated 
into helping capitalists to increase their gains. 

Now that the workman possesses the power to turn the tide at a 
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general election he is to the wealthy and the governing classes an 
object of intense interest ; and from the lordling, who is no longer 
able to command the votes of his father’s tenantry, to the plutocrat 
who fully appreciates the market value of the letters M.P., all are 
feverish in their anxiety to assure the working man that “ Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short.”” The wealthy of all shades of opinion are 
ready to do anything for the working classes, providing it does not 
clash with their own interests. ‘ Behold, how the people suffer!” 
exclaims the philanthropist. ‘ Alas!” says the plutocrat, ‘it is 
because the Liberal party is not always in the ascendant. I will 
raise a statue to the incarnation of Liberal principles with some of 
the money that I have secured by paying my workpeople starvation 
wages.” ‘ Behold,” says the philanthropist to the great landowner, 
“the poor on your estate are herded together under conditions that 
cattle would resent.” ‘All through that awful drink,” says the 
landowner. “They drink to forget their misery,” pleads the 
philanthropist. ‘Then give them a brass band in Victoria Park,” 
is the answer of the landowner. To grind £10,000 per annum in 
rents out of the bones and sinews of working people—that is, to do 
the thing respectably, through an agent, and not with one’s own 
kid-gloved hands—and dispense £50 in supporting brass bands, soup 
kitchens, and free Bibles is as cheap a form of Christian philanthropy 
as one can well imagine. The brass bands, like the drink, make the 
people forget their misery for a little while, which is good, for misery 
breeds moroseness, and moroseness in a people is dangerous to 
property-holders ; the soup-kitchens have a like effect; while the 
Bibles, with the aid of more or less eloquent city missionaries, may 
induce a few of the people to believe that the poor are blessed and 
have a kingdom in store for them, while the rich are only certain as 
to having the kingdom of this world—which is an exceedingly 
comfortable doctrine for the rich. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
the poor of our dull, smoky cities lack the visionary temperaments of 
the dreamy fishermen of sunny Galilee, and they cannot help wishing, 
profane as the wish may be, that they had a little more of the com- 
forts of this world, even if at the expense of not being quite so sure 
of comforts in the next. 

Surrounded by friends on all sides, from Lords Salisbury and 
Churchill to Messrs. Headlam and Hyndman, all, on every possible 
oceasion, protesting their sincere regard for his welfare, it is sur- 
prising that the workman’s lot is not a happier one than it is. The 
effect of all this enthusiasm and fervour on the class most interested 
is scarcely perceptible. When a Cabinet Minister rises in the House 
of Commons and begs the newspaper reporters to inform the people 
that Codlin is still determined to stand by them, is willing to expend 
his last dying gasp in their service, and hopes they will not allow 
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themselves to be misled by the miserable sophistries of the inexpres- 
sibly contemptible Short on the other side of the House—when he so 
delivers himself he imagines that his words will appreciably influence 
the class whose support he is so anxious to obtain. As a fact, they 
will be read by a mere handful of working men who take some 
interest in politics. With the vast majority of the people the strug- 
gle to obtain the necessaries of life is so keen that they have no 
thought for anything beside. Their conversation in their leisure 
hours is not of political economical theories or phases of foreign 
policy, but of the prospects of next week’s work. How can it be 
otherwise when the labour market is overstocked, and a comparatively 
huge sum of money is demanded of them every seven days for 
the privilege of living under cover? [Bread is a necessity, politics 
a luxury! The political working men are the exceptionally com- 
petent craftsmen, the fortunate minority who are in good situations, 
and in receipt of fair and unfluctuating wages. Their bread is a 
certainty, their lives are not without comfort ; in their leisure hours 
they are able to turn their thoughts from the narrow sphere of the 
workshop ; and it is to their credit that so many of this more fortunate 
class recognise that they have duties of citizenship to perform, that 
they are moved by the sufferings of their fellows to labour for their 
redemption. The highest testimony to the ability, the zeal, and the 
mental capacity of this small remnant, this five per cent. of the 
working men of the nation, is to be found in the fact that they are 
able to influence statesmen and capitalists to such a degree that no 
one outside their own class will believe that their numbers are so few. 
If this small remnant, scattered thinly over our villages, towns, and 
cities, can press reforms, and hold in check the greedy and remorse- 
less hands of what are called the upper classes, what good results may 
we not hope for when the social pressure that crushes all hopes of a 
higher life from men’s hearts shall be removed, and when every 
workman shall assist in forming that moral influence of the future— 
a sound public opinion, before which individual selfishness, avarice, 
and lust shall not dare to raise its head? Such an era in the world’s 
history is not so chimerical as many suppose, for there never was a 
time when public opinion —loose, ignorant, and short-sighted as it is 
—was so powerful a factor in shaping history as it is in this our 
day. Men of all classes feel this intuitively; there is something 
in the air that tells them that the days of hole-and-corner jobbery, 
of double-living, of lives of private iniquity and public saintliness 
are passing away, and we find on all sides a healthy anxiety to justify 
one’s words and conduct in the eyes of the public. One reason for 
this, of course, is that public opinion never before had sc many 
favourable means of asserting itself. The capitalist class, endowed as 
they are with education and leisure for reflection, are aware of every 
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resource for moving this mighty lever, and lose no opportunity for 
taking advantage of it. They are fully aware of the enormous 
power the working classes might wield, and will wield when they 
have the advantages of education, and when every man among them 
is not only a useful machine, but a thinking, loving, aspiring being, 
seeing the possibility of a better life for his class, and sparing no 
effort to gain it ; when the best of them, instead of wasting life in 
the miserable struggle to become petty capitalists, shall see clearly 
that they may achieve more happiness for themselves and their 
fellows by devoting all their energies to the development of their 
better selves and the moral elevation of their class. We have 
worshipped too long the gods who have tramped to London with the 
proverbial shilling in their pocket and died millionaires. The world 
has furnished grander heroes, worthier our emulation, than successful 
drapers and ironmongers. Let us teach our children to follow in the 
footsteps of those who have devoted their lives, not to serambling up 
the heights of success over the suffering bodies of less unscrupulous 
men and women than themselves, but to alleviating the sorrow and 
pain they found about them in the obscure places where their lot 
was cast—the unknown heroes and heroines of the past who have 
kept alive the spirit of true love and charity that shall live in the 
hearts of men when the sordid, truculent spirits that are honoured 
to-day shall be remembered only as examples of evil. 

The time is coming when the labouring class will realise their 
power, and they will use it. The possessors of many acres, the 
revellers in cosy sinecures, the office-seekers, and the thousands of 
good, well-meaning people who are fearful of the working classes 
because they do not know them—all these, seeing the gigantic force 
that sooner or later will take its stand in the vanguard of human 
progress, are exceedingly anxious that the people should not be led 
away by those dreadful Radicals and Socialists—Christian or other- 
wise. The recent recklessness of the rowdy and rough has occasioned 
a panic that would be amusing were it not mischievous and con- 
temptible, and otherwise sober, right-minded men and women are 
beginning to doubt whether property is safe or not. In some 
quarters it is even proudly maintained that the evil prophecies con- 
cerning the advance of what are called Liberal ideas are about to be 
fulfilled, that the extension of the franchise will lead to a sort of 
political intoxication, ending in scenes of rapine and plunder. Many, 
even among those who have always advocated a Liberal policy, are 
beginning to wonder whether they have not carried their ideas a 
little too far. They declare that the people have become so elated at 
the success of Liberal principles that they are beginning to confound 
liberty with license, and are in danger of destroying all individual 
liberty by embracing socialism. And all this because the thieves, 
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pickpockets, and others of the criminal class that unfortunately are 
to be found in London, in common with other great cities, take 
advantage of what was either an unpardonable blunder or a carefully 
prepared effect on the part of the police authorities to plunder and 
destroy the property of a few West-end tradesmen. The fact of 
such erroneous impressions gaining ground is a glaring instance of 
the unnatural and unsocial condition of society. The poor are 
strangers to the rich ; the rich are strangers to the poor. The work- 
man finds his employer a sordid, greedy creature, as unfeeling and 
as unsympathetic as a piece of his own machinery, and his opinion 
of all the capitalist class is based upon his experience with this one 
individual. The capitalist views the workman through the columns 
of his daily newspaper, and with the aid of the police intelligence he 
conjures up in his mind a drunken, brutal, wife-kicking, irreclaim- 
able monster to be kept in check by the strong hand of the law, and 
to be treated with powerful doses of permissive legislation. As a 
class, the one does not know that in many a rich mansion there are 
men and women whose hearts are filled with grief, whose lives are 
touched with melancholy at the thought of the sufferings of the mil- 
lions of toilers who do so much to administer to their comfort and 
necessities—men and women full of sympathy and love, who in their 
dreams, as in their waking hours, are haunted by the demon of 
poverty that they know is making life for so many a hell of horrors 
surpassing all that Dante described or St. Paul conceived. As a 
class, the other does not know that in many a city garret deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice are daily performed, far more glorious than 
a thousand Tel-el-Kebirs; that if houses were built on the same scale 
as the hearts that sorrow and suffer within them, the fetid slums of 
many a town would be transformed into a city of palaces stretching 
over the wide world. 

The Conservative classes, clinging to the worst traditions of an 
earlier age, without attempting to preserve all that was good in it, 
fear and distrust the people, as did their fathers before them. Ther 
is nothing new in their lamentations and prophecies of coming woe. 
The young world looks upon them as the inevitable old man in life’s 
great drama, from whose tremulous lips some good words may occa- 
sionally fall, but who has outlived his time, and, feeling his own 
weakness, cannot understand the vigorous actions of his younger 
fellows, who still sees the past as he saw it when his eyes were bright 
and his heart was young, but seeing the present through eyes 
dimmed witk age, it appears blurred, dark, and full of evil shadows. 
The Liberal classes, on the other hand, however they may have 
differed among themselves in matters of detail, have always professed 
to trust in the good sense of the people. How is it, then, that we 
find even the latter class seriously discussing an assumed probability 
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of the people rushing headlong into a chaos of revolution, plunder, 
and despair? Three events have occurred which we are invited to 
believe have converted the people of this country into a mischievous 
brood of revolutionists, communists, and socialists. Certainly the 
first event in importance was the circulation of a cheap edition of Mr. 
Henry George’s famous book, Progress and Poverty. The next 
prominent event, perhaps, in the minds of the fearful ones was the 
birth of a new political centre. The energetic and somewhat un- 
scrupulous Mr. Hyndman, the impulsive Mr, Headlam, and the 
great-hearted William Morris, neither of them very terrible indi- 
vidually, put their heads together, called themselves the Democratic 
Federation, and woke up one fine morning to find themselves the 
terror of polite society, and credited with an amount of power and 
influence that must have come upon them as a surprise. The third 
event came about in the journalists’ slack season. Such good old 
institutions as the big gooseberry and the shower of frogs were 
allowed to rest in oblivion, and poverty-stricken London was made to 
go through a series of sensational performances before an hysterical 
audience. or the thousandth time the people who wear fine clothes 
and live in great houses and eat good dinners were reminded of the 
existence of those who suffer in slums and rags, and to whom a 
morsel of bread is not unfrequently a luxury. For the thousandth 
time Dives lifted up his hands in pious horror, and wondered whether 
such things could really be. His mind was troubled, and he re- 
flected—‘‘ How tempting must be the views of this Henry George 
and the Democratic Federation to the people who live in such 
squalor and misery! What more captivating doctrine could be 
placed before a man, living with wife and family in one small 
room, than that which tells him that the people he sees riding in 
coaches and wearing fine feathers are robbers and thieves, that they 
have robbed him of the land that is his by right, and that he may 
get it back from them if only he and his fellows stand shoulder to 
shoulder? Only one short week of bloodshed, barricades, smoke, 
fire, and riot, and then a millennium, when every bushel of wheat 
shall be two bushels, every quartern loaf two quarterns, every pipe of 
tobacco two pipes, every pint of beer a quart, and every man his own 
landlord.’’ Such are the thoughts that pass through the mind of Dives, 
and he thinks it impossible that the working classes can have been 
otherwise than dazzled by such a glittering picture of what might be. 
Alas! he knows them not. He need not tremble for the safety of either 
his life or his property. The masses of the people have been so long 
acquainted with poverty and its accompanying misery that they have 
almost forgotten what happiness and comfort mean, and any real 
attempt to induce them to make a bold plunge for a something they 
have but a faint conception of would dishearten even one so sanguine 
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s Mr. Henry George. Have we not recently had a most striking 
proof of this? Ata time when the poor and the unskilled labouring 
classes were suffering acutely from privation, resulting from a 
depression in trade of an abnormal character, all the wild harangues 
of the notoriety-seeking leaders of the Democratic Federation, all 
their thinly-veiled exhortations to violence and robbery—made, let it 
not be forgotten, to a huge crowd of men, the majority of whom 
were hungry, and not a few homeless—fell upon deaf ears so far as 
the labouring and artisan classes were concerned, and the only 
converts of revolutionary doctrines were discovered to be the well- 
fed rowdies and thieves, whose lives are spent in rebellion against 
the rights of property and labour, and whose hearts are dead to all 
sense of honour and justice. Such a class did not spring suddenly 
into existence in London at the time when the events alluded to took 
place, it has always been with us, and fresh recruits are being added 
to it daily from our slums. Before we indulge in wild shriekings and 
ravings against the brutality and lawlessness of such a class, it would 
be well if we asked ourselves individually what we have done to 
prevent the growth of such savages in the midst of our highly civi- 
lised society. If those who have done their best to rescue the chil- 
dren of our courts and alleys from falling into such depths of degra- 
dation were alone to cry out against the wilful and wanton destroyers 
of property and insulters of women, then the shrieks of indignation 
that have recently rent the air would have been exchanged for 
sounds that in comparison would have been but whispers of remon- 
strance. Let order be preserved and deeds of violence be put down 
at any cost, but the panic-stricken ravings for revenge on the mob 
that have disgraced our journals during the past few weeks come 
with an ill grace from those who have never moved a hand, who have 
never committed one act of self-sacrifice in their lives, to prevent the 
children of the poor from falling into the arms of the criminal 
classes. 

The secret of the fear of Dives is the consciousness of his own 
guilt. He knows in his heart that he has not done his duty to his 
poorer fellows. While he has been revelling in the wealth and 
luxury their labours have made possible, he has not bestowed : 
thought upon the social welfare of those to whom he owes so evar 
He cannot help feeling that were he in their position, the shortest 
cut to a new order of things would be the most acceptable, even at 
the risk of violence. 

As a fact, Mr. Henry George’s writings have had more influence 
among every other class than that to which they are supposed to 
particularly appeal. Very few workmen have read Progress and 
Poverty, notwithstanding cheap editions; what little they know of 
the book they have gleaned from newspaper criticisms, which of 
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course have always been levelled against it. The majority of the 
few who have patiently gone through it from cover to cover have 
closed the book with hearts full of gratitude to its earnest author for 
exposing—perhaps more successfully than anyone has done before 
—the iniquities of the present land system. He has proved conclu- 
sively to them—if they wanted the proof—that the real wealth of 
the country is in the land, and that in common justice not an inch 
of it more than is absolutely necessary should be allowed to remain 
idle. His captivating style and the charm of his glowing diction 
have failed to carry them beyond this point. The workman’s life is, 
above all things, practical—far too practical perhaps. He is every 
day and every hour brought face to face with practical difficulties 
that he has to overcome by practical means ; and when Henry George, 
with all the enthusiasm of a poet or prophet with a brand new gos- 
pel, advises him to take the land from those who hold it and make 
it common property, he knows that the gifted student of social 
problems is talking arrant nonsense. It may be said, “ If the work- 
ing classes have no sympathy with the views of Mr. Henry George, 
how is it that they attended his meetings and applauded his utter- 
ances?” The answer to this is, that the people who were found 
willing to listen to Mr. Henry George when he was in London were 
the few who take an interest in public affairs, and who have made 
themselves more or less acquainted with his theories. They know 
him to be one who is heart and soul in sympathy with them in their 
trials and difficulties, one who would see them living better, purer, 
and happier lives, and they are grateful to him. They applaud his 
vigorous denunciations of the land laws, and they feel that it is not 
unwise to applaud whatever he may say in favour of his own theories 
of reform—or, rather, revolution. They may be forgiven for not 
being over-anxious to convince the wealthy classes that the people 
are not in favour of a policy that means revolution, for they do not 
forget that land reform in Ireland might have been delayed another 
century had it not been for the impetus of the assassin’s rifle. The 
spirit of opportunism is not confined to statesmen and diplomatists, 
and there are workmen who are shrewd enough to see that the 
wealthy classes will do much for fear, and little for love of their 
poorer brethren. Among the people, the advocates of a violent and 
revolutionary policy are difficult to find. A far stronger party, both 
intellectually and numerically, are those who see clearly that there is 
no short cut to a better condition of society, but that real progress 
can only be achieved at the expense of slow, steady, and orderly 
advancement. As for the masses of toilers and spinners, Conserva- 
tism, Liberalism, Radicalism, and Socialism, such words are to them 
but faint echoes from an unknown world, drowned by the cries of 
their children for bread. 
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In attempting to convince the people that it is right, and more- 
over possible, to take the land from those who now hold it, and make 
it common property, Henry George has failed. His pity for one 
class has made him unjust to another. His skilfulness in conjuring 
up visions of a golden future has made him blind to the hard facts of 
the present. The miseries of the world have, to usea homely phrase, 
made his heart bleed, and he has felt it incumbent on himself to 
provide a cure for them; but as there is no golden cure applicable to 
every disease, so all the world is not to be made happy and prosperous 
by any one theory. The wrongs of Humanity, alas! are not to be 
remedied by the glowing conceptions of prophets and poets, but by 
the patient, steady, plodding work of practical men, helped by the 
development of an intelligent and upright public opinion. None the 
less the prophets and the poets have their work to do; it is for them 
to lift us from out the mire of the present, it is for them to keep the 
ideal future in view, and clothe us with enthusiasm and courage, that 
we of more prosaic cast may have strength and light in our task of 
planting stepping-stones through this slough of despond to the 
brighter, nobler, and more beautiful life we see in the far distance. 
It is not for us to blame such men as Henry George for their wild 
dreaming and extravagant theorising, let us rather be grateful that in 
this age of greed and luxurious living such men are to be found, 
scorning to devote their great abilities to the remunerative task of 
pandering to the selfishness of the moneyed classes, and content to 
endure the obloquy and abuse of the thoughtless and malignant in 
striving, however unsuccessfully, to ameliorate the lot of the poor 
and wretched. Unsuccessful as the author of Progress and Poverty 
has been among the class he hoped to convince, his labours have not 
been in vain. It is among the upper classes that the influence of 
his writings has been most keenly felt. He has opened their eyes to 
the fact that injustice and neglect of social duty is in this age a 
policy too dangerous to be continued long without results the most 
disastrous. He has not won their hearts, but he has aroused their 
fears ; and in doing so he has done something to hasten forward that 
reform of the land laws which will do so much to lighten the burdens 
of the people. 

The Democratic Federation, with its disorderly programme of 
socialism and general plunder, has been treated far too seriously. The 
importance that has been attached to it by the press and society at 
large must have astonished none so much as its promoters. We are 
asked to believe that its manifestoes express the opinion of a large 
and growing proportion of the working classes, and that its influence 
is so great that every workman’s wife is in danger of becoming a 
pétroleuse, and that the griffin in the Strand, with its accompanying 
effigies of royalty, are likely to be removed in a summary manner. 
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What are the reasons for these fears? Are working men practically 
supporting the Federation in any degree whatever? Are there to be 
found as many as forty workmen who subscribe to its funds? Again, 
it is Dives raising up revolutionary ghosts from the inky deeps of his 
own guilty conscience. We have it on the authority of one of our 
old nobility that the wealthy lead lives of gluttony and extravagance 
that would have shamed pagan Rome. It is not unusual for ladies 
to spend £1,000 a year on dress alone; £2,000 is spent on flowers 
for a single ball; £2,000 a year is paid for the privilege of slaughter- 
ing grouse ; and men spend as much as £5 a day on cigars. This is 
the evidence, not of a mischievous demagogue, but a lady of title. 
No wonder that a handful of socialists have power to make the wealthy 
tremble for the glory of England and the safety of their gold. As « 

fact, the mass of British workmen are as unlikely to become converts 
to socialism as any class of individuals in the world. They are, un- 
fortunately, as much inclined to priggishness, snobbery, and caste as 

their richer brethren. The workman who is promoted to an over- 
seership loses all social sympathy with his fellows; he is no longer 
one of them, and he lets them know it. The workman who greedily 
stores up his little hoard until he becomes a petty capitalist and an 
employer of labour, almost invariably turns against the class from 
which he sprang, and becomes a sordid little autocrat, as unsocial 
and as unlovable as the worst of aristocrats. Mr. Hyndman and his 
friends may possibly make some impression on the very poor and the 
very ignorant by telling them that an equal distribution of wealth 
would mean for them higher wages, more food, better homes, and a 
social position on a level with their fellow-men; but the very poor 
and the very ignorant are a small minority. The average artisan is 
so little inclined to socialism, in fact, is so insensible to all true social 
feeling, that he would strongly resent the idea of, say, a costermonger 
being placed on the same level as himself. Among the women the 
spirit of snobbery is even more rampant; and this, coupled with the 
fact that women of all classes are ever opposed to revolutionary 
theories, renders the growth of socialism still more difficult, for the 
workman’s wife is not without her influence. 

The facts published in The Bitter Cry of Outcast London and 
kindred works have certainly done nothing towards converting the 
working classes to socialism. Had it been possible for them so to 
have influenced the people we should have been in the mire of 
socialism long ago. However novel the facts may have been to the 
wealthy they were not so to the poor, who were housed far more 
miserably a quarter of a century ago, bad as their condition is now. 
The people know that if they were to wait for socialism to remedy 
the present state of things they would have to wait a very long time 
indeed ; moreover, they see that it is possible to improve their 
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environment without resorting to any such wild schemes. The best 
among them feel that much depends upon the intelligence and 
patience of their own class. They recognise the fact that the present 
evils of town life are not only caused by the greed of capitalists and 
landowners but also by the faults and failings of the people them- 
selves. Many thousands of the poor and even the artisan class have 
spent their lives in the midst of squalour and indecency, as their 
parents did before them, and they have no very strong desire to live 
differently. All hopes, all longings for a better life have been 
crushed out of them. What has been, and is, the cause of this? 
The conduct of landowners only? Nay, it is not so. Landowners 
have been, and still are, responsible for much of the present misery, 
but no less guilty are these new friends of the people, the ultra- 
evangelical tradesmen, merchants, and manufacturers who thus 
united to raise “the bitter cry of outcast London.” They subscribe 
liberally and plead for more money to distribute tracts and Bibles 
and erect mission-halls in the squalid byways of our cities. They 
propose to set matters right by administering free soup and free 
gospel in equal doses. It is they themselves who require the gospel. 
Let them build their mission-halls, not in the narrow courts and 
alleys, but hard by the doors of their own suburban residences; the 
steps of the city missionary should be first directed to the counting- 
houses of his patrons, not to the garrets of the poor. Surely the limits 
of hypocrisy are reached when tradesmen, merchants, and manu- 
facturers grind and screw as much profit out of the labour of their 
workpeople as is possible, accumulate fortunes and live in luxury, 
without giving a thought to their underpaid, underfed, badly- 
housed labourers, and then when the misery, indecency, and crime 
which has been caused by their lack of human kindness is held up 
in the light of day by some enterprising journalist, they, the Christian 
employers of “slop hands”’ and “ sweaters,” have the effrontery to 
offer the half-starved penniless poor a gospel that teaches that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, that the duty of man is to love 
his neighbour as he loves himself, that the treasures of earth should 
be considered dross, and that no man can serve God and Mammon. 
The position of the labouring classes is to be improved, not by the 
free distribution of Bibles, tracts, and soup-tickets, but by just and 
human treatment from the hands of employers, great and small. It 
ill becomes successful traders, who have made fortunes while their 
workpeople have remained in squalid poverty, to break out into 
torrents of virtuous indignation at the iniquities of landowners and 
aristocrats. Many of them are now ready enough to join in the ery 
of “The land for the people,” but will they be as eager in their 
support of the demand that must ere long be made by the working 
classes for a more equal distribution of the profits derived from the 
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joint efforts of capital and labour? It is said that ‘“ the wheels of 
God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” English 
traders, merchants, and manufacturers have, through exceptional 
advantages, often won at the expense of national injustice, enjoyed a 
long career of success. The exceptional advantages have passed 
away for ever, and we have to compete with foreigners solely on our 
own merits. There may be an hour of great commercial crisis in 
store for the country, which, with all its faults, it is our glory to 
think of as our fatherland ; when that hour comes not only the land- 
owning class, but all capitalists—ah, and even workmen too—will 
have to make sacrifices not only of many time-worn ideas and 
prejudices, but of personal indulgences as well, and the sooner this 
fact is recognised the lighter will be the sacrifices each man and 
woman will be called upon to make. 

The people can hope for little from either political partisans, 
socialists, or time-serving, money-worshipping, unlovable, middle- 
class evangelists, the high-priests of showy ugliness and cheap-and- 
nastiness. Let them accept from any of these what little good they 
van get, but they must look for help and guidance, not from the rich 
and powerful, not from aspirants for parliamentary honours, but the 
humble few that are to be found, even in this our day, thinking out 
the great problems this industrial age presents, not with the object of 
satisfying any desire for political power or popularity, but simply 
from a sense of their duty to their fellows. It is for the people to 
help such men and women in their task with their practical experi- 
ence and knowledge of details, and to work with them patiently and 
hopefully to bring about that social reorganisation without which 
Acts of Parliament may be passed in vain, and philanthropists may 
squander millions fruitlessly. Philosophers, politicians, and theo- 
logians may all do something to aid the course of true progress, but 
the redemption of the people must be wrought by the people them- 
selves with many hours, days, and years of weary self-crucifixion. 

sut the glorious sense of duty done, and a sight of the faint glimmer- 
ing dawn of a nobler, purer era, which they, however humble their 
work may have been, have helped to bring about, will be in the last 
hours of many a sweet solace and a rich reward that all the cheque- 
books of all the “ self-made” men in the world could not buy. 


F. W. Bockett. 
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Tue French have always been very fond of gambling, and never 
more so than to-day. It is difficult, of course, to decide whether there 
is more play in one country than in another, but at least there can 
always be found some distinction between the modes in which different 
nations gamble. Most persons in France see little else in play than 
pleasure ; so, instead of having whist like English people, and poker 
like Americans, they prefer games which, while quite as dangerous as 
the now proscribed “blind hookey,” are scarcely more complex or 
intellectual than “odd or even,” and “pitch and toss.” So far as 
mere betting goes, French gamesters sometimes show much intelli- 
gence, but this is only another evidence of the innate finesse of their 
character. However ingenious, they seem to be less collected than 
Englishmen, and less shrewd and audacious than Americans. They 
are excitable over cards like Spaniards or Italians, and without the 
deep-seated wiliness which makes Levantines and Chinese such irre- 
sistible sharpers. They are more liable, in a word, to be carried 
beyond their depth by play than capable of turning it to account or 
avoiding its perils. 

It is only among those people whom the French call /es petites gens 
that such a pastime as piquet could ever be really popular. In the 
fashionable circles gaming has always assumed much simpler and 
speedier forms ; naturally enough, when the chief object is to gamble 
rather than to play at cards for the cards’ own sake. It was pharaon 
and hombre in the last century ; it is écarté, lansquenet, and baccarat 
in this. Rouge-et-noir, whenever tolerated in France, has proved 
more attractive than all the other modes of gambling put together. 
Racing, which is the chief medium for wagering in England, is cer- 
tainly less liked in France than gambling at cards ; the great majority 
of Frenchmen would sooner “deal a bank,” or even punt against one, 
than resort to backing horses, though the latter, to say the least, 
seems a more independent way of risking one’s money. 

Gambling in France has passed through various stages in the last 
two generations. When rouge-et-noir was abolished at Frascati 
and at the ¢ripots in the Palais Royal, an era of private play suc- 
ceeded in Paris, which most of the novelists of the time have 
described. The plucking of pigeons was performed in boarding- 
houses, where there were always a few colonels and majors at the 
table, and in boudoirs inhabited by hospitable ladies, who were singu- 
larly lucky if they took a hand at lansquenet or vingt-et-un. Then 
there were the parties in the “ particular cabinets ” of restaurants, 
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where the younger gentlemen present would begin by pouring cham- 
pagne out of the window, and end by inditing I.O. U.’s. At all times, 
I believe, there is plenty of this sort of card-playing in the centres of 
the civilised world, but in Paris it flourished most especially through- 
out the old “ flush” days of the Café Anglais and the Maison d’Or, 
and was one of the chief amusements of “ gilded ” people during the 
recent Empire. “Plunging” was the order of the day, and lans- 
quenet was the game at which most of this “ plunging” was done. 

The latter time-honoured pastime—lansquenet—was finally de- 
throned by baccarat some twenty years ago, and with the great vogue of 
baccarat the birth of,the gambling clubs seems to coincide. The clubs of 
Paris, previous to the baccarat age, were all of them just such places 
as those known under the same name in London. When, in 1860 or 
thereabouts, a man said, “ Je vais au cercle,” he meant that he was 
about to repair to a fine suite of rooms in the best part of the town, 
sit down in choice company to an artistic dinner, and perhaps, in the 
course of the evening, take a hand at bouillotte or rubicon or whist. 
Rarely in that day did the play get at all wild or ruinous at the 
cercle; all the heavy gaming was carried on at private and semi- 
private houses. But towards the close of the Empire even the best 
of the clubs were becoming demoralised in regard to card-playing. 
People were talking about Khalil-Bey’s tremendous game at piquet 
(which lasted for sixty consecutive hours, at the end of which the 
loser drew a cheque for a million of francs), and about the immense 
coups effected by one or two Russian princes, whose extravagances of 
every sort were the daily theme of the tout-Paris. Thus the name of 
cercle became more nearly associated in the public mind with the idea 
of wild play than had been the case before; and soon after the war 
of 1870—71, in the midst of the administrative laxity following 
on this national upheaval, certain clever speculators conceived the 
idea of opening, under the title and with the outer aspect of clubs, 
places which should be little else than gaming-houses, with all the 
profits accruing from such institutions. 

To open a new club in Paris, the authorisation of the Préfet de 
Police must previously be obtained. Now one of the express condi- 
tions for the toleration of a cercie is that no play for ready-money 
stakes shall be carried on within its precincts. The mere estab- 
lishment of a gambling-club thus seems to involve such a contradic- 
tion, as to be beyond the compass of any official indulgence or any 
ingenuity on the part of the applicants. Yet this apparently impos- 
sible tour de force has been accomplished in Paris over and over again. 
Under the xgis of the Préfecture, “clubs” have sprung up thickly, 
one after another, or several at a time. Within some twelve 
or fifteen years hundreds of millions of francs have changed hands, 
millions have been swallowed up by “ promoters,” swindling of every 
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description has been practised, scandals and disasters of all sorts have 
occurred, and this in houses only tolerated by the authorities on the 
understanding that they are not to harbour gambling in the true 
sense of the term. No plainer proof could be adduced, I think, of 
the time’s out-of-jointedness in France. How can any one not 





suspect that there are with “la Préfecture ” (as Tartuffe says there 
are with heaven) des accommodements, when one sees such a scandalous 
and maleficent institution as baccarat kept up quite openly for nearly 
fifteen years by aid of the most transparent of fictions? This is 
strong language, perhaps, but I can guarantee that every intelligent 
and well-meaning Parisian holds the same opinions as those I have 
just expressed. 

I once knew a man in Paris who, after having been at the head of 
a baccarat club, where he had cleared nearly a million of francs in 
four years, had lost the whole of this sum : he had sunk to the situation 





of commissaire des jeux, or steward, in another hell of the same order 
as his own had been when he kept it. With his weekly stipend of— 
I think—ten guineas, this person, who had dealt “banks” at a 
thousand and two thousand louis, and had won and lost a hundred 
thousand francs in a night, had but one desire, which was to wager 
without a moment’s loss of time at the table, not always an easy thing 
to do, as commissaires are expected to refrain from playing. When, 
by dint of various stratagems, he had succeeded in betting off his 
handful of pieces in an evening, he would subside into an arm-chair, 
button up his military-looking frock coat (carefully decorated with 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour ) and, if he could find a listener, 
evoke at great length the memories of his haleyon days. It was thus 
that one night he volunteered a faithful account of the manner in 
which he had founded his club, and his story so well illustrates the 
whole subject I am treating, that I cannot do better than to let him 
relate it in his own words. 

“Thad never been in a club in my life,” he began, “ until, one 


evening in ’72, a friend took me to the Cercle de —— in the Place 
de l’Opera.” [Iam compromising no one, par parenthése, in thus 
revealing the locality of the club which Mr. X—-— describes, for as 


many as eight or nine different cerc/es have been seen in the above- 
mentioned “ Place,” within a radius of three hundred yards.] “I hada 
capital dinner, and a cigar of the first choice, and after this everybody 
went into the card-room. Cing cents louis en banque were the first 
words I heard, and then I watched the people play. I understood 
nothing of baccarat in that day, and my friend had to explain to me 
how it was played, how much the different counters were worth, and 
how the man sitting in the centre of the table opposite the dealer, 
and passing the cards to the players with a sort of lath, and paying 
out counters or raking them in after each coup, was an attendant, 
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called a croupier, specially engaged for the purpose of conducting the 
play. I was struck by seeing this croupier at each bank and some- 
times oftener, about every ten minutes on an average, drop several 
counters of a louis each into a small slit in the table, within easy 
reach of his hand. ‘Why is he doing that?’ I asked my friend. 
‘That is the percentage which the house takes on the banks,’ he 
replied, ‘ostensibly for the use of the cards. That slit you perceive 
into which the money is dropped is called the cagnotte.’ Not wishing 
to play myself, and having nothing else to do, I thought I would see 
exactly how much the croupier would put in this cagnotte within a 
given time, and I found that in an hour twenty-nine louis had been 
levied on the various banks. ‘ But at this rate,’ I said to my friend, 
‘the house must take in an immense lot of money in the course of a 
month?’ ‘Rather!’ he replied, ‘it is one of the most money- 
making concerns in the world.’ ‘And how do they manage to start 
these clubs?’ I asked. ‘Well, you see, it all depends upon the 
Préfecture; if you can only get an authorisation, you will find 
any number of cupitalists to give you what money you want to 
carry on your club with.’ I said nothing, but I determined to get 
an authorisation for a club myself if I could. I spoke about it 
to some of my friends—you must know that I was then a /abri- 
cant de bronzes, and got my decoration just after the war for having 
allowed them to convert a lot of my bronzes into a cannon for the 
defence of Paris—I spoke to my friends, and we formed a 
committee, and then I waited on the Préfet’s secretary with 
document setting forth that a few commercial gentlemen of the 
— — Arrondissement wished to open a club where they could meet 
after the business of the day, &c. ‘Yes, but are you sure you will 
have no cards?’ said the secretary ; ‘ Monsieur le Préfet won’t hear 
of gambling.’ ‘Oh no, of course not,’ I said, ‘only a little piquet 
perhaps, or écarté, nothing more.’ Well, after waiting a few months 
I got my authorisation, and then that scoundrel Théodore, who 
cheated me out of seventy thousand francs later on, came in with 
capital as cashier; old Z. the usurer came in too, and we took 
that apartment on the boulevards—only sixty thousand francs rent. 
We sent out our invitations to the press and to the leading players 
and gave a grand dinner for the opening night. Well, sir, you may 
believe me if you like, but we made twelve thousand frances cagnotte 
in that one evening, and the first year I had three hundred thousand 
francs for my share, and ought to have had more, only Théodore and 
Z. swindled me. But then, of course, I had to play; I had to 
keep the game going, and the luck was always against me. I had to 
sell out my share in the club; I lost that, and now ws 

Such are the people at the head of the baccarat clubs in Paris, and 
such are the clubs themselves. Men who have speculated on the 
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Bourse, and fraudulently failed ; men who, having held posts under 
the last Government, have not been able to gain the patronage of 
this; men who have attempted all unsavoury pursuits, and whose 


past, if looked into, would disclose enough skeletons to garnish a 
wall in the Catacombs: these it is (with the exception of just a few 
club managers, the comparatively honest catspaws for individuals 
wilier than they) who have started clubs and generally profited by 
them enormously. It is neither novel nor surprising that gambling 
houses should exist in a large city, and that men, degraded in cha- 
racter and lost in repute, should be found at their head. The sole 
singularity of the baccarat craze in Paris has been that the so-called 
clubs should show so bold a front. All along the boulevards respect- 
able clubs of long standing are mixed up with others of the most 
disreputable stamp; and how, for example, is a foreigner to know 
that the Cercle des Chemins de Fer is a most honourable institution, 
while the Cercle (let us say of Commerce and Agriculture, or some 
such title), precisely similar in all outward respects, is a place where 
it is unsafe to leave one’s pocket-book in one’s overcoat in the hall ? 
Suppose that every second club-house in Pall Mall were a hell ? 
Impossible and absurd; and yet a state of affairs almost parallel to 
this was prevailing in Paris till certain of the clubs were shut up a 
year or two ago, one result of such promiscuity being that the legiti- 
mate clubs themselves were vitiated by the spurious ones in a manner 
which I shall explain later on. 

Lucrative as were the baccarat clubs, freely as they flourished 
under a generous administration, their number naturally increased 
until there were upwards of eighty of them altogether, all bearing 
the most honourable and high-flown titles, such as Cercle du Com- 
merce et de |’Industrie, Cercle des Arts Libéraux, Cercle des Arts 
Industriels, Cercle des Artistes Dramatiques, &c. Although, as I 
have said above, a certain proportion of these were at length abolished 
by the Préfecture de Police, on account of publie indignation aroused 
by the scandals they occasioned, the movement of reform was 
attemped quite at random, or, at all events, incompletely and inade- 
quately. At the present day, a score at least of the “ clubs” prosper 
unchecked, the “clients ” of the extinct ones, indeed, having come to 
fill the rooms and still further swell the receipts of those remain- 
ing open; so the characteristics of these places may now be discussed, 
with fully as much propriety as before any steps whatsoever had been 
taken against them. 

The way in which the baccarat clubs have been managed does no 
little credit to the Parisian taste and tact of their directors. I have 
already alluded to their establishment in the most fashionable quarters 
of the town, and to the luxurious manner in which they are fitted up; 
but who shall tell the thousand and one devices by which promising 
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customers are attracted and detained, and less eligible ones dealt with 
strictly according to their deserts ; the while all possible profits (con- 
sistent or not with fair play) are extracted from the pocket of each 
individual member? To give the private history of a baccarat club 
—to describe the intrigues, the manceuvres, and the feuds—would be 
rather matter for a volume than a paper. These clubs being, as it is 
hardly necessary to state, proprietary, entrance fees and subscriptions 
with them were, from the first, little else than a fiction—supposititious 
dues, which were never asked of a new member save when astute 
committeemen imagined that the prestige of their cercle might be 
enhanced by a seeming devotion to the laws of genuine clubs. Invi- 
tations to dine were sent periodically to all persons known on the 
Paris pavement as having plenty of money and being fond of play ; 
new members were cordially invited to “ bring their friends ;” and 
the clubs were virtually thrown open to any one possessing a few 
bank notes wherewith to take his seat at the green board. Emissaries 
such as the initiated call rabatteurs, racoleurs, rameneurs, or, in 
English, “ bonnets,” frequented all the public places where wealthy 
foreigners and greenhorns from the provinces might be picked up, 
and from thence convoyed to the “clubs ;’’ journalists and other 
public characters were made specially welcome, not only that they 
might speak of the balls and the musical and dramatic entertainments 
which were frequently given, for purposes of advertisement too 
obvious to need explaining, but also that they might not speak of the 
inner economy of these hospitable establishments, they knowing the 
same but too well. Lavish luncheons, dinners, and suppers were 
provided at nominal prices; in short, all the old devices of the hells 
were put in practice, in places which any outsider might have taken 
for the Cercle de ? Union or the Jockey Club. 

And assuredly, to people having the least liking for gaming or for 
gaiety, the Paris “club” presents considerable attractions. Footmen 
bedizened in the most gorgeous plumage that even those gay birds 
may assume, receive the visitor at the base of a splendid staircase, at 
the top of which appears as fine a set of rooms as any in Paris. The 
(apparently) ‘smartest’? men in the town will sit beside the new 
“member” at dinner, and the brilliant gentleman officiating as 
gérant will be all amiability and attention. The mere sight of the 
baccarat-room, with the gaslight flooding the cloth of vivid green, 
where the crisp, bright cards are dancing in the midst of the many- 
coloured counters, is sufficient—after dinner—to set a gamester’s blood 
on fire; and the hum of the players, the silence preceding any special 
coup, the rhythmical ejaculations of the croupier as he plies his task, 
would arouse the curiosity even of persons proof against the fascina- 
tions of chance. And then the game is so delightfully easy! It 
affords so many facilities and advantages; as, for instance, of quickly 
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winning a large stake with a small one, and of leaving the table 
whenever one likes. Everybody in the room is so animated and 
courteous; the very mechanism of the play revolves so smoothly ; in 
fine, the scene at midnight in a Paris baccarat club is one singularly 
seductive io any new comer. 

Not so, however, to any one knowing the dessous des cartes. Scratch 
the gilded players, scratch the glossy attendants, you will find as 
ugly a set of rascals (of course excepting dupes) as the sensational 
novelist himself could desire. The gérant of such exquisite manners 
is an adventurer of the worst Parisian type; the dignitied cashier, 
the attentive croupier, are two thieves, whose main occupation— 
abetted by the directors of the club, with whom they share the spoils 
—is to filch as many counters as they can. Some of the punters are 
professional gamblers, others are mere general swindlers. There is a 
sprinkling of young rakes of the needier sort, hoping to make the 
table pay for a part of their dissipations. Certain persons play, 
knowing well in what company and under what conditions, for the 
sole love of gaming, which to men like them is more than food or sleep. 
Habitués of “clubs” may be found, so dull that no experience will 
teach them where they are, and who perhaps even fancy themselves in 
highly distinguished society; but the proportion of such unsuspecting 
‘‘members ” is never more than 10 or 15 per cent. 

To paint the corruption of a Paris club, no terms could be too 
strong. The very menials at the door—knavish and insolent as only 
a flunkey can be, and that the flunkey of a hell—lend small sums at 
monstrous interest to “ broken ” players, intrust “ members ”’ (some 
few of whom are so degraded) with sums to wager on their behalf, 
and in every possible way strive to emulate the exploits of the higher 
domestics up-stairs. In many cases, during the past fifteen years, the 
eareer of these club servants has been a striking commentary upon 
the institution which has given them birth. Boys of a pleasing 
appearance begin in clubs as pages. From “tip” to “tip,” and 
theft to theft, they become croupiers, and finally cashiers or préteurs : 
handling thousands of pounds a night in counters and in money, and 
taking good care to abstract as much of the same as they may. Ten 
years of such promotion render them the possessors of horses and 
carriages, pictures, luxurious apartments, millions of francs—this is 
no exaggeration, as Parisians will confess—and property of every 
possible description. They patronise the races, the theatres, the 
fashionable restaurants ; they drive every afternoon to the Bois; they 
enjoy all the brilliant and costly pleasures of Paris, and no doubt 
these former scullions and errand-boys feel aggrieved at not being 
accepted themselves as “members” of clubs. Not but what, when 
eighty hells were open in Paris, the croupiers and caissiers found 
plenty of houses where they and their five-hundred louis banks 
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were welcome ; for the clubs were then of every grade, from the 
den where people staked half-crowns, and sank into despair when 
they had lost three louis, to that where a thousand pounds would 
be exchanged at every coup. The great point of similarity between 
these various clubs was, that they were one and all situated 
in the heart of the town, and one and all directed and frequented by 
a majority of rogues. Latin Quarter students, preferring baccarat 
in a palace to écarté in a café, would be the chief habitués of one. 
Another would be mainly patronised by speculators from the Bourse. 
A third would call itself an “ American ” club, on the strength of the 
one or two questionable Americans on its committee, though for its 
members it would have none but French gamesters. Then there were 
clubs for artists, clubs for journalists, clubs for shopkeepers, but all 
of them clubs for gambling, above aught else. I even recollect that 
certain financiers, in the hey-day of the cere/es, did all they could to 
establish a club for women ! 

Fostered by the feverish play of such an era as this, cheating at 
cards, in France, has soared to heights unknown before. At even 
the most select and aristocratic, the most legitimate clubs, much foul 
play may occur, as was clearly disclosed by the recent escdandye in the 
Cercle de la Rue Royale. Here, in one of the best of French clubs, 
an habitual system of cheating was shown to prevail among a dozen of 
the leading members, who used for the purpose cards marked before- 
hand by a servant. At the clubs whose only reason of being is baccarat, 
the robberies are of course even worse than this, and I fancy that an 
affair like the scandal of the “ Rue Royale” is caused mainly by the 
contagion of the hells. Gentlemen, left to themselves, will rarely 
cheat with anything like method; the evil originates with the 
villainous menials who spring up in the shade of the baccarat-table 
like fungi in a fetid marsh, and who live for rapine alone. These, 
knowing of the straits to which certain men of fashion are reduced, 
through extravagance and losses at play, approach the latter with pro- 
posals to furnish marked cards. “There will be no possible risk,” 
they say; “all you will have to do is to deal, and to take up the 
money. So, if we guarantee that you shall net large winnings, it is 
only fair you should give us half.” Almost always the tool allows 
himself to be used, for the eroupiers are of course sufficiently wary to 
press their offers on those only whom they think quite certain to 
succumb; and thus an organised conspiracy is carried on, till one 
afternoon or evening cards are found marked at the “Rue Royale,” 
or the “ Mirlitons,” men blow their brains out, disappear from town, 
or put up with dishonour, and “all Paris” has another great card 
scandal to talk about for at least a week. 

But the great home and fountain-head of cheating is always in 
the baccarat clubs. The relations between the directors, croupiers, 
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and caissiers of “clubs,” and the sharpers or “Greeks,” are very 
friendly and mutually lucrative, being founded in a reciprocal 
interest and dread. Justice compels one to state that the Greeks 
are discountenanced and held at bay by certain directors, who may 
even pride themselves on the honesty thus displayed; but as 
“Greek” wolves are never kept out of a baccarat fold save when 
the club cagnotte is full every night, rendering the legitimate (!) 
receipts commensurate to the avidity of even proprietors of “ clubs,” 
no high scruples of conscience, perhaps, nor great pecuniary sacri- 
fices, are involved in thus upholding morality. It is quite fair, on 
the whole, to say, that the “Greeks,”’ “philosophers,’’ or “Bedouins,’ 
as they are now called in France, have worked (fravail/er) in all the 


, 


large gaming clubs of Paris, with, in most cases, the full sanction 
and complicity of the “people of the house.” Extensive and 
systematic associations have been formed for purposes of cheating 
in clubs and elsewhere. ‘ Philosophers” (apparently connected with 
the peripatetic school) will travel all over France in bands, going 
from one to another of those watering-places where baccarat is 
rife in the season, with baccarat’s inseparable adjuncts—the counter- 
stealing croupier and the manager whose pulse only quickens as the 
louis falls into the slit. Small detached parties of “ Bedouins” will 
scour through Europe—for various reasons preferring Russia and 
other countries to England—and have even gone so far as the 
Americas, where they doubtless find plenty of native talent to con- 
tend with. Sometimes a “Greek,” especially skilful, will go alone 
upon his “rounds,” and do all his “ working” by himself. Soli- 
taries of this description, like the rogue elephant, are at once more 
rare and more dangerous than the rest. In Paris, the “Bedouins”’ and 
their friends and allies, the croupiers, have a special place of rendezvous 
at a café in the Rue de Richelieu. Here they sit and play at various 
games, “ working” being doubtless impracticable under the circum- 
stances, though if they could “work” against each other they cer- 
tainly would, for no sort of treachery comes amiss to the French 
sharper, and “ honour among thieves ”’ is not an article of his creed. 
Amid the smoke of pipes, the rattle of backgammon, and the shouts 
of the ruffians playing poker or “dummy ”’ whist, “combinations ’ 
—as schemes for future “working ”’ are called—are elaborated be- 
tween the club lacqueys on the one hand, and the Bedouins seeking 
business on the other. Conversation of an interesting professional 
turn is freely carried on. There are reports concerning the harvest 
of counters at Luchon, Biarritz, or Trouville. Encomiastic reference 
is made to the way in which this one “takes the second,” or that 
one “puts up” his three “nines;” while the skill with which a 
third performs the “ mirror trick ”’ is pronounced on all hands to be 
beyond compare. Sometimes, however, less cordial tones than these 
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are overheard at the boisterous little café in the Rue de Richelieu. 
The “artists”? (so the sharpers name themselves) complain that the 
écraseurs, as they contemptuously style the croupiers, whose only 
mode of stealing is the coarse one of palming or “ crushing” the 
larger counters called plaques, will no longer help them to “ work,” 
reserving the whole of the plunder for their own yawning pockets. 
But divided though they be on many heads, one point at least there 
is upon which the croupiers and the Bedouins always are agreed— 
their common hatred for their common enemy, the blackmailer or 
mangeur. This rapacious creature, many specimens of which may be 
seen in brave attire at the theatres or the Bois, is too timorous or too 
clumsy to “ work,” and thinks himself too much of a gentleman to 
wield a lath ; so he puts into execution the elegant device of claiming 
counters from the croupier when “crushing” operations have been 
fruitful, and money from the “ Greek,” when a hand at chemin de fer 
has impoverished the table to the Greek’s advantage. 

Few of the microcosms of society are so singular and so little 
known as the world of thieves and cheats revolving round the board 
of baccarat ; and to write from personal observation of its curious 
characteristics would be, I should think, to treat an interesting 
theme. The Parisians themselves are hardly cognisant of all the 
gambling scoundrelism existing in their midst. At times, when some 
fresh scandal at play was being talked about, “smart” journalists 
have imagined they were unveiling the entire mysteries of the 
‘Greeks”’ by cribbing passages out of old books by Robert Houdin, 
siving modes of “ working”’ as far behind the processes of the pre- 
sent school as the table on which Louis XIV. used to play at billiards 
with his Prime Minister Chamillard, is inferior to the one which 
Vignaux and Schaefer employed for their latest grand match. The 
mechanism of cheating at cards, like that of most other arts, has been 
marvellously developed and perfected in the last quarter of a century. 
All, indeed, that has been written in Paris about baccarat and about 
the clubs has fallen far short of the mark, with the solitary exception 
of M. Hector Malot’s novel Baccara, lately published, which presents 
a scathing exposé of baccarat villainies. The few other books devoted 
to the subject of baccarat have been vulgar concoctions, with no moral 
bearing, nor even accuracy of detail. As to the newspapers, they have 
either attacked the cerc/es upon blackmailing principles, or else have 
said nothing at all about them; while the law has only treated them 
in that partial and useless manner I have touched upon above. And 
yet, when one finds persons of high political position at the head of 
come of the most thorough-paced gambling-houses in the town, 
much as though Lord Hartington were to occupy a similar post in 
England—when one thinks of all the impoverishment on the one 
hand, and disgraceful opulence on the other, of the dishonour, 
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demoralisation, and disaster occasioned in Paris by fifteen years of 
well-nigh public baccarat, one can only conclude that the question is 
not one to be lightly considered, and that, indeed, it assumes an 
almost national importance. Absurd arguments in favour of the 
baccarat clubs have been put forward by those most concerned in 
their welfare. It has been said that they afforded a means of gaming 
under the direct supervision of the police, and that the accumulation 
of disreputable characters around the green table only furthered the 
ends of justice, by bringing certain marked fish within its net. Some 
point has also been made about the extra expenditure which baccarat- 
playing brings about, and by which special branches of trade may be 
benefited. These are excuses for vice, of which a moment’s reflection 
will show any sensible person the fallacy. Baccarat is a truly per- 
nicious pastime, whose evils are various and without any mitigation. 
Every reason may be found for prohibiting baccarat in France that 
existed in the case of rouge-et-noir: and herein, I think, is suggested 
the best remedy for much that I have been denouncing. 

“Rien ne va plus!”’ is the ery of the croupicr in the “ clubs,” when 
the bets are all made and the banker is ready to deal; and rien ne va 
plus is a term well describing the general state of France just at 
present. Not to touch on the subject of the graver difficulties which 
France is encountering, the very condition of Paris is an evidence of 
decline. Once the gayest and brightest of cities, it has lately taken 
on a listless, slovenly, dispirited air, which any one will observe in an 
instant who may revisit it after an absence of twenty or thirty years. 
Many of the principal streets are frequented by characters who 
formerly would have been relegated to their native barriére; and the 
sort of profligacy which is now rendering the boulevard hideous by 
night and day is the immorality, not of prosperity, but penury. The 
glittering shops are losing their lustre, the fashionable restaurants 
are losing their fame, even the most popular theatres are fighting 
with failure. Paris, in a word, Paris, the soul of France, is “ going 
off”’ in a manner almost painful to see. There have been, of course, 
many various reasons for this downward movement; but gambling of 
that dangerous description I have been endeavouring to describe 
must have helped to produce such a crisis. The better one is 
acquainted with baccarat as it is played in the French capital, the 
more closely one has studied the consequences which it may entail, 
the more will one desire to see so rank an abuse stamped out, and 
with the more satisfaction will one reflect that judicial measures of 
a prompt and energetic kind have prevented this demoralising 
pastime from becoming, perhaps, nearly as popular in England as it 
still is in France. 

Epwarp DELILLE. 
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No small amount of inconvenience must attend a discussion when 
reply is separated from criticism by an interval so long as six months. 
Nevertheless, I. will endeavour to furnish an answer to the ques- 
tions which in his reply Mr. Mivart puts to me, and also—in justice 
to him as well as to myself—to state how far an attentive perusal of 
his later essay has affected the opinions which I previously ventured 
to express upon his earlier ones. The points in those previous essays 
to which I took exception were the following :— 


I. ‘*In his last essay Mr. Mivart uses his scientific knowledge, not for the 
purpose of elucidating or of furthering the physical explanation of natural 
phenomena, but of arguing that certain phenomena are necessarily inexplicable 
by any possible advance of science in the future, and, therefore, that our only 
course as reasonable creatures is to refer these phenomena to the immediate 
agency of ‘ final causes.’ . . . But by seeking to merge in the final mystery of 
things certain observable facts of natural history, Mr. Mivart is abdicating his 
functions as a man of science, and going back to the mysticism of a former 
age. Step by step this mystical interpretation of natural phenomena has had 
to yield before the scientific interpretation; final causes haye continuously 
given place to secondary causes; and, in view of past experience, whenever a 
man of science encounters ‘a riddle of nature,’ he feels entitled to assume that 
the riddle admits of being solved in terms of secondary causes, even although 
he may believe that behind the whole range of such causes there is an intelli- 
gent causd causarum, the riddle of whose existence can never be explained. 
For, if there is such a cause, it must be the self-existing source of all other 
causes, and therefore cannot be referred to any cause which is more ultimate, 
i.e. cannot be explained.. This riddle of riddles is the only one which we 
have any right to regard as a priori, or essentially and necessarily in its own 
nature insoluble. To refer any class of natural phenomena to the immediate 
influence of this inscrutable cause is merely to save ourselves the trouble of 
rational inquiry by accepting the hypothesis of a miracle as equivalent to that 
of a scientific explanation.” (Fort. Rey., July, 1885, p. 92.) 

II. ‘‘ It appears to me that he has done but scant justice to the attempts 
which, in our own generation, sciencé has begun to make in the way of explain- 
ing these phenomena ”—.c. the phenomena of instinct. (Fort. Rev., p. 92.) 

III. ‘‘ He seeks to ‘explain reflex action, processes of nutrition, processes of 
repair, processes of individual development, by instinct—using this term in its 
widest analogical sense.’ But to suppose that, by including all these adaptive 
processes under some common term, we are thereby helping to give an 
‘explanation’ of any one of them, appears to me about as absurd a supposition 
as could very well be made.” (Fort. Rev., p. 99.) [And particularly so, after it 
had just been argued that the phenomena of instinct—or those belonging to 
the term whereby it was sought to ‘‘ explain” all these other phenomena— 
are themselves scientifically inexplicable. The whole discussion thus became 
a roundabout way of alleging that all these adaptive processes resemble 
instinctive processes, in that they can only admit of a metaphysical explanation 
by way of immediate reference to final causes ; which is the allegation to which 
I have objected in I.]} 
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Such being the main points of my criticism, I will proceed to 
consider how Mr. Mivart has dealt with them. 


i. 

In the first place he accuses me of inconsistency. I had objected 
to his method of “endeavouring to circumscribe some of the facts of 
biology as a class differing from all other facts of nature,” in being 
al priort inaccessible to scientific explanation. In doing this I had 


t 


coneeded that these facts “‘ are more sugar stive of rational intention 


than are the adaptations to be met with in inorganic nature.” Mr. 


Mivart now says this is all that he contended for; “this very 
But 


9) 


distinction which I have made, Mr. Romanes has made also. 
in saying this Mr. Mivart must have neglected to read the whole of 


> 


my paragraph. Tor immediately following the sentence which hx 
quotes, there is presented an argument to show that this greater 


suggestiveness of rational intention in the cases considered is i/lusory. 


One passage from that paragraph will be sufficient to show that here, 
+: 


it least, I have not been ambiguous. 


But aside from this consideration, it appears to me obvious, a priori, tha 
no one department of nature can present any different kind or better degree of 
vidence on this point than that which is presented by any other department. 


re the same rule or method 


u 
+} 
ul 


For we know now that in all departments of nat 
A cle : : 
prevails. The reign 


of law is ubiquitous; and 
tation, whether in the organic or inorganic world, are the same in kind.” 


ns that all cases of 





> 


Fort. Rey., p. 90.) 


The issue between Mr. Mivart and myself is here too obvious 
to admit of obscuration. He expressly “ cireumscribes” certain 
phenomena ot organic nature as | yond the reach of scientific ex- 
planation, and therefore presenting better evidence of divine purpose 
than is presented by the phenomena of inorganic nature; any 
“mechanical” explanation of them (¢.e. explanation by secondary or 
physical causes) he regards as impossible. On the other hand, 
while allowing that phenomena of the former class are more “ sugges- 
tive ’’ of final causation than are those of the latter class, I expressly 
maintained that this suggestiveness is illusory, and that it is the 
duty of a man of science not to be seduced by it into abandoning his 
search for the secondary causation. 

Next, Mr. Mivart complains of “flagrant misrepresentation ” on 
my part. If there was misrepresentation, I am, of course, ready to 
apologise; but so far is it from having been “ flagrant,’”’ that the 
best attention which I have been able to bestow upon his account of 
it has failed to show me wherein it consists. Let our readers judge 
between us. This is Mr. Mivart’s complaint :— 


‘My objection was to the adscription of ‘truly intelligent action’ to uncon- 
scious nature, and not at all to the adscription to it of intelligence ‘in a wide 
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analogical sense ’ parallel to that in which I applied the term ‘ instinctive’ to 
the various kinds of organic activity. But the misrepresentation has been 
more flagrant still, for I actually argued, through several pages, in favour of 
the adscription to unconscious nature of intelligence, as being in i¢ but not of 
if, or, more exactly, as being in it materially and not formally: and I drew out 
a scheme of the various forms of memory, and defined four distinct senses by 
which the term ‘to know’ required to be distinguished if we would avoid 
ambiguity of expression.” (Fort. Rey., p. 62.) 

Now, if any one else can understand this passage, I may begin to 
hope that he will also find Mr. Mivart was successful in the schemes 
and definitions whereby he previously sought to “avoid ambiguity 
of expression.” But as I have no glimmering notion of what is 
meant by “the adscription to unsconscious nature of intelligence as 
being iv it but not of it,’ &e., and as Ido not comprehend what his 
multifarious forms of memory or his four-fold powers of knowledge 
have to do with the matter, I am unable to remedy a misrepresenta- 
tion the nature of which I donot perceive. All I can clearly perceive 
is that it makes no difference to my previous criticism whether the 
terms “instinct” and “intelligence” are used in their ordinary 
senses or “in a wide analogical sense ;”’ for any force which either 
of these terms presents in Mr. Mivart’s argument clearly and neces- 
sarily depends upon their ordinary meanings; in proportion as they 
are used “ analogically,” they cease to convey assignable meaning. 

To my objection against his “habitual endeavour to deify the 
unknown,” Mr. Mivart replies that I have myself done likewise, 
and quotes certain passages from my Rede Lecture of 1885 as pre- 
senting ‘a strongly theistic sound.” Now, in the first place, Mr. 
Mivart has (doubtless inadvertently) much intensified this “ theistic 
sound” by substituting (in italics) the word “only” for the word 
“any.” In the next place, by omitting to quote the context, he has 
omitted to show that in the passages which he does quote 1 was 
arguing against an atheistic interpretation of the monistic theory. 
This I did by arguing that the theory is equally susceptible—or even 
more susceptible—of a theistic interpretation. But I was careful to 
conclude the whole discussion by saying that “so far as science ts 
concerned,’ neither the theistic nor the atheistic interpretation is 
admissible. ‘‘The whole orbit of human knowledge may be too 
narrow to afford a parallax for measurements so vast,” and, there- 
fore, “if it be true that the voice of science must thus of necessity 
speak the language of agnosticism, let us at least see to it that the 
” This is obviously a different doctrine from that 
with which Mr. Mivart, by his partial quotation, seeks to credit me ; 
and, moreover, it is the doctrine which throughout my discussion 
with himself I have been doing my best to uphold. Where, then, 
is my inconsistency ? In both my essays my contention has been the 
same—namely and simply that, as men of science, we have nothing to 

z2 


language is pure. 
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do either with theism or with atheism ; that we have only to inves- 
tigate the phenomena of nature on the supposition that they all 
admit of explanation in terms of natural causes; that in so far as we 
abandon this supposition and adopt the doctrine that some of these 
phenomena are due to the direct agency of final causes, we are abdi- 
eating our functions as men of science, and barring a priori the 
advance of knowledge. For it is obvious that by the “ adscription " 
of any natural phenomenon to the direct agency of final causes we 
are not advancing our knowledge of that phenomenon: we are not 
even serving to explain its causation: we are merely restating the 
facts of observation in quasi-theological terminology. Nowadays it 
is only children who are to be cheated with the semblance of an 
explanation when on asking, for instance, why the moon goes through 
her phases, are told in reply, ‘‘ Because God made it so.” Therefore, 
whether we be theists, atheists, or agnostics in our religion, in our 
science we must all be naturalists, in the original meaning of that 
term. And, as this is the only point with which I was previously 
concerned, I refuse to accept Mr. Mivart’s invitation to give, as he 
says, an account of the faith that is in me. Be this faith what it 
may, it can have nothing to do with the subject of our present dis- 
cussion; nor is it needful that a man should make a confession of 
religious faith in order to state a philosophical theory. On another 
occasion I intend to expound at greater length than in my Rede 
Lecture the philosophical theory of Monism, and will then hope to 
show that it is not quite so much of a “ paradox” as Mr. Mivart 
imagines. Meanwhile [ have only to point out what, mutatis mutandis, 
he would have had some reason to regard as yet three additional 
instances of “ flagrant misrepresentation’’ of what I said in that 
lecture. 

The first of these three additional instances is this. He represents 
my lecture as having taught the inefficiency of our own minds as 
causal agents, saying, as against my lecture, ‘Common sense and tru 
philosophy combine to assure us of our own powers of intervention 
as conscious beings in the chain of physical causation” (Fort. 
Rey., p. 64). But this is precisely the teaching which it was one 
of the main objects of my lecture to urge. The ground on which I 
expressly advocated the monistic theory was, that by this theory 
alone is it possible to save the causal agency of volition, without 
violating any of the axioms of physical science. 

Again, of my treatment of the monistic theory Mr. Mivart says, 
“Tt is amusing to find this very old notion given forth as if it was 
a new discovery . . . But Mr. Romanes is not content with inviting 
us to take up with his paradox, but he is amusingly unconscious (so 
at least he expressly says) that any other course is open to us. He 
tells us plainly that ‘there is no other alternative hypothesis to be 
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considered.’”” Well, did I give forth this monistic theory as a new 
discovery, or did I refuse to consider the alternative hypotheses ? 
On the contrary, I said, and I printed (Cont. Rev., July, 1885, 
pp. 92, 93) that “this theory—or that as to the substantial identity of 
mind and motion—was afterwards espoused, in different guises, by 
sundry other writers ; but to Bruno belongs the merit of its original 
publication,” who, as I stated, flourished in the sixteenth century. 
And, as for the alternative hypotheses (materialism and spiritualism), 
more than half the whole lecture was devoted to their consideration. 
My meaning, therefore, in saying, towards the close of the lecture, 
that, having discarded materialism on the one hand and spiritualism 
on the other, there remained only the theory of monism—or ‘‘ no 
other alternative hypothesis to be considered ’’—was surely a suffici- 
ently plain meaning. I was simply stating that at that stage of the 
discussion all the logically possible theories of the relation between 
body and mind had been exhausted. 

[ am sorry thus to spoil Mr. Mivart’s harmless appreciation of an 
imaginary joke, and sorry also to have been so many times under the 
necessity of noticing partial quotations. He has been considerate 
enough to offer me some advice on the desirability of bestowing 
sufficient time over the preparation cf my literary work. Perhaps, 
therefore, he will not take it in bad part if I express my obligation 
by suggesting to him the desirability of bestowing a little more pains 
over this matter of quotation. For owing, I suppose, to the peculiar 
quality of his sense of humour, other writers have even greater cause 
than above shown to complain of him in this respect ; and, from want 
of ordinary care in so small a matter, he frequently does himself a 
grave injustice, by appearing to adopt the clumsy weapon of garbling, 
thereby spoiling the otherwise artistic adroitness of his fence. 

To conclude this division of our argument. Mr. Mivart says, 
“The fact is, Mr. Romanes feels himself impelled to run with the 
hare of religion and to hunt with the hounds of antitheistic negs- 
tion” (Fort. Rev., p. 66). Now this is the precise opposite of 
“the fact.” My whole contention from first to last has been that 
men of science, as such, have no business either “‘to run with the 
hare of religion” or “to hunt with the hounds of antitheistic nega- 
tion.”” Their business in life is to cultivate the fields of natural know- 
ledge, and if any of them should happen to find recreation in joining 
the religious hunt across those fields, they should remember that their 
amusement in this respect has no sort of connection with their 
agricultural work. Or, to drop the not too happy metaphor, even if 
a man of science is profoundly interested in the great questions of 
religion, he should recognise that they have no more bearing upon 
his professional occupation than have the questions of politics, litera- 
ture, art, or any other department of raticnal thinking. 

My critic says, “Did Mr. Romanes advocate a mechanical con- 
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ception of the universe merely as a very useful working hypothesis, 
I should have nothing to say against it. But his notions of philo- 
sophic science and mine not only diverge, but are fundamentally 
opposed” (Fort. Reyv., p- 63). Well, as regards the first point, 
we are in full agreement: I do advocate this mechanical concep- 
tion merely as a very useful working hypothesis, as I had already 
explained in the Rede Lecture from which Mr. Mivart quotes. The 
matter wherein his notions of philosophic science and mine are 
“fundamentally opposed ”’ consists in his playing fast and loose with 
“the mechanical conception,” arguing that an explanation is equally 
good, from a scientific point of view, whether it be rendered in terms 
of the working hypothesis of science, or in those of the totally distinct 
hypothesis of theism. As previously observed, a man of science who 
s also a theist may reasonably believe that behind all his explanations 
of a scientific kind there is an explanation of a theological kind; but 
this does not mean that wherever he finds himself unable to advance 
the former he shoul 1 save himself the trouble of further research by 
falling back immediately upon the latter. Yet, as likewise previously 
observed, this is what Mr. Mivart says it is the duty of a scientific 
man to do; and he lies the “‘ fundamental opposition ”’ between 
our notions of shiloe — science.” As aman of science I have 
nothing to do with t tate of Mr. Mivart’s religious beliefs; nor, 
notwithstanding his own opinion to the contrary, has he anything to 


But when he expressly intrudes those beliefs upon 


do with mine. 
the domain of scientific inquiry, and affirms that it is the rational 
duty of all his scientific brethren to do likewise, he is so obviously 
quitting his station as a man of science that he has no adequate reason 
to sneer at any one who, as he says, is ready to step forward to put 


him right and keep him in his place. 


IT. anp ITI. 

Very little has to be said on point II. of my previous criticism, 
and nothing on point III. For Mr. Mivart only devotes half a page 
in answer to the former, and attempts no answer at all to the latter, 
unless it be supposed that a mere republication of the passages which 
I criticised is intended as an answer. 

As Mr. Mivart has taken the trouble to rep ly at all, is a matter 
of regret to me that he should have seen fit to shirk n - the whole 
of my criticisms which are of a purely scientific kind. My original 
objection to his essay on Instinct was, that in pleading for a mystical 
interpretation of the phenomena he had ignored the scientific inter- 
pretation—not so much as mentioning that any explanations of 
scientific kind had been suggested with reference to the instances 
which he presented as scientifically inexplicable. Ie now says that 
in thus ignoring the scientific evidence in favour of the natural 
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causation of instinct he was actuated by “no unkind motive, but the 
very reverse.”’ The quality of his motive, however, as kind or unkind, 
is not in the question. It was to me personally a matter of total 
indifference whether he agreed or did not agree with Mr. Darwin’s 
explanations, and with my own. But I held that it was unfair to 
those explanations, unfair to the whole philosophy of the subject, 
and therefore unfair also to his readers, to represent that nothing of 
the kind was in existence. And now I hold that, even if in the first 
instance his kindly feelings obscured his judgment in the regrettable 
manner which he says, his declaration of this fact has come too late: 
it cannot stand beside my previous challenge that he should grapple 
with those explanations. 

The only one of all those explanations which he notices is the one 
that I suggested in answer to the supposed difficulty which he had 
raised with reference to the instinct of sucking. He had represented 
the origin of this instinct as unaccountable by the theory of evolu- 
tion. “It is impossible,’’ he said, “to believe that any of the pro- 
genitors of an infant of to-day first acquired, during his or her life- 
time, the habit of sucking.”” Now this, as I observed (Fort. Rev., 
p. 97), no doubt appears at first sight a most conclusive case, seeing 
that “all the young mammals ought to have starved before the 
instinct of sucking had been begun.’’ But I went on to show that 
“the progenitors of the infant of to-day ” were the marsupials, and 
as in these animals the young are fed by the mother squirting her 
milk into their mouths, “from such a beginning as this it is easy to 
see how the instinct of sucking originated,” &e. (Fort. Rev., p. 97. 

To these statements Mr. Mivart answers, first, that he does not 
believe the marsupials were the progenitors of “an infant of to- 
day ;”’ and next, that even if they were, “it is by no means clear 
how the fact of a young animal having no power of sucking, but 
only receiving its injected food in a passive manner, could have called 
forth the first acts” of sucking. Moreover, there is, he says, the 
difficulty of explaining the origin of nipples in the mother, and of 
the structure in the throat of the young, whereby its windpipe is 
protected from the passage of the injected milk. 

This is not the place to discuss questions of phylogeny, nor, as far 
as the present issue is concerned, does any such question obtain. For, 
as Mr. Mivart foresees, it in no way affects my argument whether or 
not we hold that all the higher Mammalia have descended from the 
marsupials. In the latter case my explanation is merely postponed, 
or thrown back, upon the yet more primitive mammalian type to 
which Mr. Mivart alludes. For although he says “we have yet to 
learn that the injecting process takes place in monotremes ”’ (Fort. 
Revy., p. 67), I understand him to mean merely that this process has 
never been actually observed. That it takes place there can be no 


. 
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reasonable doubt, seeing that, just as in the case of the marsupials, 
muscles are here expressly provided for the compression of the mam- 
mary glands.’ 

Touching the other points, can it be well conceived that any con- 
ditions could be more favourable to the development of the sucking 
instinct than those which are supplied by either of these lowest exist- 
ing forms of mammalian life? During the time required for such 
development, starvation of the young is effectually guarded against 
by the action of the mother; and surely nothing is more natural than 
that the young, in successive generations, should develop the habit of 
sucking the gland to which they are attached, and from which their 
nourishment proceeds. Moreover, under such circumstances, can it 
be considered wonderful that the soft tissues in which the orifices of 


he milk-ducts are embedded should, in the course of geological 


t 
time, have been sucked out into the form of nipples, the growth of 
which must have been further assisted by natural selection, seeing 
how important a function these organs subserve in enabling the 
small and almost embryonic young of the marsupials firmly to attach 


themselves to their parent’s body? Lastly, if we give any heed at 


all to the important teachings of embryology, we obtain nequivocal 
evidence of this gradual development of nipples from the prototherian 
type of mammary gland. Thus, to quote the most recent authority 
upon the subject, Professor Oscar Schmidt, writing of one of the 


monotremata, says :— 


‘*We here find the perforated glandular patch lying somewhat deeper and 


surrounded by a circular wall of skin. In this so-called mammary pouch, the 
immaturely born offspring finds admission and protection, and by sucking forms 
for itself probably a temporary pointed teat. The most important matter is 

1) I am not aware that ti tion of these muscles has ever been disputed ; and it is 
expressly affirmed, both by Owen, who says that the milk “is pressed by the muscles acting 
on the gland from the areolar outlets of the ducts ”’ (( . Anat. Verts., ili. p. 768), and 
by Huxley, who says that ‘‘the mammary gland is compressed by the panniculus 
wrnesus”’ (Anat. Vert, Anis., p. 822). The precise standing of the whole matter is, 


therefore, as follows. According to Professor Heckel, “ The certain proof of our 


by the comparative anatomy and the ontogeny 


derivation from marsupials is furnished 
of the mammalia”’ (History of Creation, trans!ation by Professor Lankaster, vol. ii. p. 


291). Subsequently, however, it has been argued by Professors Marsh (Amer. Jour. 
of Science, xx. 228), Huxley (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1880), Parker (Mammalian Descent), 
and others, that although in most points of their anatomy the marsupials occupy 


an intermediate position between the monotremata and the higher Vertebrata, 
there are certain features pointing to the conclusion that in these respects they are a 
specialised group. But this fact in no way invalidates the argument in the text, 
because all these authorities agree in tracing the descent of the whole mammalian 
group from what Professor Huxley calls the ‘‘ Prototheria,” of which group the mono- 
tremata are the sole surviving representatives. Therefore, whether or not the ‘‘ Meta- 
theria’’ (which includes the marsupial group) stand in the direct'line of our own descent, 
they equally well prove the continuance, for an enormous period, of the injecting process 
which is in question. In other words, we have the best imaginable proof that this 
injecting process was, and still continues to be, both in the Prototheria and Metatheria, 
the precursor of the sucking instinct as this is now manifested in the Eutheria. 
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that the formation of the teat or nipple begins in all the other Mammals, and 
in Man, with the indications of this kind of mammary pouch. Thus the 
various forms of teats, which can be traced from these first beginnings amid 
all sorts of modifications, through the whole series of the higher Mammals, 
also corroborate the inductive proof of the relationship of the whole mammal 
world, including Man,” there being a ‘ perfect agreement of the embryonal 
mammary apparatus of the Marsupials, and of all the other orders, with the 
marsupial pouch ” of these Monotremata.! 

Thus the difficulty with regard to the origin of nipples, like that 
as to the origin of the apparatus in the throat of marsupials, is a 
purely imaginary one ; but even if it were a real difficulty, it would 
relate to the origin of structures, and not in any way to that of 
instincts, which is the only topic of debate between Mr. Mivart and 
myself. 


Coming now to the last paragraph of Mr. Mivart’s reply, I find 
certain statements having reference to the late Mr. Darwin which I 
cannot allow to pass without comment. Lest, however, I should say 
more than the conditions of fair controversy allow, let it be enough 
for me to remark, in general terms, that I quite believe Mr. Mivart 
must indeed have been “ unfortunate” if he found Mr. Darwin’s 
“susceptibilities ” of a kind, either to be “hurt by the first breath 


of ecriticism,’’ or, under any circumstances, to repel the offers of a 
genuine friendship. But, I may add, Mr. Mivart need not now 
regret his estrangement with Mr. Darwin as a wholly unmitigated 
misfortune, seeing that it has at least enabled him to present to our 
imaginations so pleasing a picture as that of his own earlier successes 
“in soothing his susceptibility.” 

Mr. Darwin lived to see the “criticisms” of his “friend and 
opponent ’’ become matters of merely historical interest. Therefore, 
it is not easy to understand why his ‘‘ opponent’ should now abstain 
from answering one of his followers on matters of purely scientific 
interest—not easy, I mean, to understand this on the ground of the 
reasons alleged. These reasons are that, since the death of Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Mivart has come to “ the determination never again to 
write unnecessarily what might give him pain if alive;” that an 
essay on Instinct, which was written by Mr. Darwin and published 
by me, contains “statements” which, in the judgment of Mr 
Mivart, are “ unlikely to do him honour ;”’ that Mr. Darwin “ himself 


” these statements; and that “we have 


refrained from publishing 
no evidence that he intended them for the public eye” (Fort. 
Rey., pp. 67, 68). Now, in the first place, it so happens that in 


my previous article I did not once refer to this posthumous essay ; 
(1) The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times (International Scientific Series, 


1885, pp. 90, 91. See also Klaatsch, Zu Morphologie der Saugethierzitzen Morpholog. 
Jahrbuch, ix. 1883). 
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the answers which I supplied to Mr. Mivart’s citation of inexplicable 
instincts were all derived either from the Origin of Species, or from 
my own work on Mental Evolution in Animals, where this work 
quoted letters by Mr. Darwin to myself relating to the instincts in 
question. Therefore, had Mr. Mivart chosen to consider what had 
been said about the scientific explanation of these instincts, he 
might have done so without any allusion to an essay, his present 
allusion to which is thus seen to be somewhat oblique. But, 
in the next place, looking to the sorrow which the publication 
of this essay appears to have given him, it is with no small 
pleasure that I proceed to assure him of his misapprehension touching 
several facts in connection with it. Thus, he is quite wrong in 
supposing that the publication was due, as he says, to my zeal having 
outrun my discretion. When Mr. Darwin, shortly before his death, 
handed me the MSS. which, among much other material, contained 
the essay in question, he desired me to look through them, to employ 
them in any way that I might think fit in the preparation of my 
own work, and to exercise my own discretion with reference to the 
publication of any parts of them. The only respect in which I sub- 
sequently deviated from these instructions was in not exercisin: 


y 


my 
own discretion with reference to publishing. Seeing that I could no 
longer obtain Mr. Darwin’s own sanction to publish this essay, | 
naturally felt that the responsibility of decision thrown upon me was 
too great to remain undivided. Accordingly, I consulted with some 
of Mr. Darwin’s friends, and also with the members of Mr. Darwin’s 
family, “than whom,” to adopt Mr. Mivart’s words, “no one is 
better qualified to speak as to what is most likely to do honour to 
Mr. Darwin’s memory.” And the result of this publication has 
fully justified the wisdom of our counsels. The essay has now been 
translated into three languages; it has been before ‘‘ the public 
eye’ for more than two years; and throughout both the Old World 
and the New it has—so far as I am aware—met with unanimous 
welcome, as a document presenting unusual interest both of a 
scientific and historical character. I trust, therefore, that this 
explanation of all the circumstances of the case will tend to relieve 
that anxiety for Mr. Darwin’s reputation with which his former 
critic appears to have hitherto regarded the publication of this 
essay. 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to express my regret that the 
present discussion should have passed beyond the exclusively argu- 
mentative limits to which it was at first restricted by me; but if it 
has now taken on somewhat of a personal colouring, the fact is due 
to the mordant supplied by Mr. Mivart’s rejoinder, beyond the need- 
ful consideration of which I have not allowed myself to go. 

Grorce J. RoMANES. 
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Armtrs have a natural tendency to Conservatism, because, in the ever- 
lasting controversy between authority and individual freedom, they 
represent the last argument of authority. All changes brought 
about by public opinion will at first be unpopular with an army, 
and more unpopular with officers of high rank, than with the 
younger officers and soldiers. The English army has for many 
years past been undergoing a process of transformation, and we 
see within it exactly what was to be expected : violent oppo- 
sition from the old school, slight opposition but gradual acceptance 
from the great body of officers, and the definite formation of two 
schools of thought, headed by leaders who are ready to go to greater 
lengths than the average opinion of their followers. There has 
always been, and probably always will be, a military party which in 
Parliament and the press exclaim with full conviction and honesty of 
purpose that the army is going to the devil. The other party enthu- 
siastically proclaims the advent of a better time, and inscribes on its 
banner the magical word Progress. The one appeals to glorious 
deeds done by the soldiers of the past, the other promises an equally 
glorious record in the future, and maintains that to stand still when 
all around is in motion would mean decay and death. Five years 
ago it was possible for veterans to carry with them a large number ot 
voices when they compared the “boy soldiers” of to-day with the 
heroes of the Peninsular War, carefully excluding from remark the 
many terrible failures of the same English army in other places when 
not led by Wellington. Itis no longer possible to ignore the capacity 
of troops whom Von Moltke has pronounced “ Not soldiers, but heroes.’’ 
The cardinal fault of the old school is in ascribing to a system that 
innate valour and sense of duty, that absence of nervous irritability, 
which is the birthright of the British, whether soldiers or civilians. 
The new school has a larger faith in its countrymen, and believes that 
the main point is to develop the acuteness of the leaders, courage and 
constancy being sure to be found in all ranks and at every age. 

In all the changes which have taken place of late years, one general 
tendency is perceptible: the army is gradually becoming less aris- 
tocratic, and more in harmony with democratic institutions. But we 
hasten to explain that this change does not in the least mean that a 
weapon has been taken out of the hands of one political party or social 
layer and placed in those of another. The army could not within the 
memory of living man, and cannot now, be used either against the 
throne, the aristocracy, or popular liberties. Take any regiment you 
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will, and you will find in it officers connected with the House of Lords 
and Commons, with landed property, and the wide-reaching interests 
of commerce. But surely the English Demos itself is unlike any 
hitherto known. Who can say where it begins and ends? It is 
well known that ex-officers are to be found in all branches of trade, 
and in almost all positions. Farmers, colonists, even cab-drivers, 
recruit their numbers from the commissioned ranks of the army; and 
a gentleman, advertising the other day for a head gamekeeper, 
received among the applications for the post several from retired 
officers. We are all members of a democracy now, if we did but 
know it, and the army, like other institutions, has only to accommo- 
date itself to the position in which it already stands. It is accommo- 
dating itself, though slowly. The abolition of promotion by pur- 
chase; the institution of tests for efficiency ; the shortening of the 
soldier’s service in the ranks, so that he has not time or inclination 
to become a full-blown mercenary; the remarkable development of 
the volunteers ; the gradual progress towards localisation of regiments, 
so strenuously resisted by the old school, all tend towards making the 
army less a class and more a popular institution standing on the 
broad basis of democratic good-will. 

It is the business of statesmen to recognise these modern ten- 
dencies and act in accordance with them. Whoever may hang back, 
every Minister of War takesup the business of army organisation where 
his predecessor left it, nor has a single Secretary of State attempted 
to undo Lord Cardwell’s work. The principles on which he acted 
were those of a small but keenly intelligent body of officers who had 
for some time before pressed their views on the War Office. A por- 
tion of the press supported the new maxims, after those officers had 
borne the first brunt of the fight. Lord Wolseley adopted the ideas, 
and brought the great forces of his energy and ability to act in push- 
ing them forward to practical results. He became, in fact, the head 
of the young army movement, and his talents, backed as they are by 
the most intelligent opinion in the service, have rendered reaction 
impossible. But we are far from having arrived at the desired goal. 
Much remains to be achieved, only all progress must be on certain 
lines and in accordance with certain principles. Let us try to dis- 
cover whether there are any such principles to guide, first, the provi- 
sion of men to form a satisfactory popular army ; second, the supply 
of officers best fitted to lead the army in war, and preserve its good 
tone in peace. 

First, with regard to the lower ranks, that is, the non-commis- 
sioned officers and the rank and file; how is the service to become 
popular? There is nothing magical about military service, nothing 
to remove it, except in a few cases, from the ordinary laws which 
govern human life. Men enter it for three objects: escape from past 
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need, enjoyment of immediate freedom from care, with a fair measure 
of ordinary human happiness, and a future hopeful at least if not 
assured. In a very large number of cases the escape from penury 
overpowers all other considerations. Empty bellies are the recruiter’s 
best allies, and will perhaps continue to be so. By this force are 
driven into the service hosts of the idle, the incompetent, even the 
criminal; in short, the waifs and strays left stranded by the active 
tide of human labour. Out of such materials have been and are made 
most of the soldiers who have caused British arms to be respected 
throughout the world. But they are not the best that we might find 
in the country, and their character too often acts as a deterrent force 
to better men whowould enlist, had they not to live with such associates. 
For not only is past pain to be left behind, but present possibility of 
happiness to be secured. As an example, take a case which actually 
occurred lately. A young man of the yeoman or farmer position in 
society, enlisted in a cavalry regiment in hopes of getting on. He 
did well in a late campaign and began to rise, but, suffering from 
some malady incidental to war and privations, was temporarily 
invalided home. His friends, desirous to ascertain what his pro- 
spects would be, caused inquiries to be sent to his commanding officer, 
still in Egypt. The officer replied that he was just the right stuff to 
be pushed on, and advised that he should come out at once if his 
health were restored. But meanwhile the young soldier had pur- 
chased his discharge, saying that the language and the customs of 
the men in barracks at home were unendurable. In other words, no 
fair measure of present happiness was to be attained. Here is a 
vicious circle. Because good men will not enlist, worse are taken ; 
because of the conduct of these worse, good men will not enlist, or, 
being enlisted, leave a service in which they cannot find happiness. 

But this vicious circle spreads and forms other rings. Officers of 
the old school will tell you that on account of the character of so 
many recruits, the whole mass must be managed by a terrorising 
system of discipline which, while it overawes rebellious spirits, is felt 
as a perpetual insult by those endowed with self-respect. There is just 
enough truth in this to make the idea dangerous. 

A remedy must be found if the army is to become national and 
representative of our best qualities. We are aware of a case in which 
an officer, holding a command in the country, dared to relax the 
regulations, and treat the men as responsible beings, on the principle 
of rousing their self-respect. The effect was marked, and was noticed 
by the authorities as a great success, though they did not know the 
means employed, and would probably have forbidden their further 
use if the discovery had been made. The aristocratic army of 
the past was largely recruited by men dragged unwillingly to the 
ranks. In their case perhaps a certain amount of brutal force was 
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necessary, but decidedly not attractive. The growing democracy 
has abolished such methods, and new ones have been gradually de- 
vised. It has become necessary to find soldiers who will join the 
ranks of their own free will, and the attractions must be varied to 
suit the changing spirit of the country. We have passed through 
various phases: enlistment for twenty-one years with a pension 
hardly sufficient to keep soul and body together; enlistment for 
twelve years, with the right of re-engagement for men of good cha- 
racter ; and then the system of enlistment for six years, with another 
six in the reserve. The first sent pensioned men to flood the ranks 
of the sturdy beggars, and produced an army fit indeed for the field if 
well led, but without any trained soldiers to fill up the gaps made by 
war; the second got rid of soldiers too old for their work, and some- 
what improved the tone of the army, but failed to produce the 12,000 
men required annually, and was still wanting in reserve power ; the 
third, gradually modified, has brought in a growing number of men, 
and created a fi urly strong reserve. Under its t mptations, 10,000 


men enlisted last year, but a permanent increase has become neces- 
sary, and the 40,000 fail to meet the new demand, even at a time when 
nie is slack and the number of unemployed workmen tends to grow. 

Out of all these experiments we ought to be able to deduce some 
law, or at least to perceive what the tendency is. In far-off days, 
men were practically taken for the whole of their working lives, 
either forcibly or driven by various causes to sell themselves as mili- 
tary slaves. In no country would that means of recruitment now be 
possible. A handful might enlist for twenty years or so, and a 
rather larger number for ten or twelve years, taking the attractions 
of a soldier’s life as they exist; but the result of the experiment is 
plain. The “i is, that precisely as the length of binding service is 
reduced, so does the number of recruits tend to grow. For instance, 
only two or three years ago it was found impossible to obtain men 
enough for the Guards. The experiment was made of reducing the 
minimum service to three years, and the men were found without 
difficulty. We may then lay down the principle that, taking military 
life as it exists, the greatest attraction will be found to be the shortest 
possible period of binding service, so that the recruit may feel that 
his liberty has only been pawned, not sold, and that it rests with him- 
self to redeem it almost at will. How many men would an employer 
of labour obtain if he insisted on a binding agreement for a number 
of years, with severe penalties for leaving his service, while his work- 
men themselves had practically no legal redress against the employer 
for discharging them ? 

There is much talk about competing in the labour-market. Surely 
we can never compete if our terms are altogether different. What 
is the price of liberty to be offered toa grown Englishman? Shorten- 
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ing service in the ranks would produce larger reserves, though there 
would be some deduction to be made for men who, having tried 
military service, elect to make a career of it. A leaven of such men 
would be of great value in the young regiments, and to obtain them 
the service must be made more attractive, as a hopeful career not 
without fair prospect of moderate human happiness. 

Postponing, for the moment, reply to the inevitable question, how 
to reconcile free choice of service with colonial and Indian needs, 
the difficulty must be faced of rendering military service attractive 
as a career. How are we to break up the vicious circle? We must 
begin by pulling it apart at some point in the circumference, and 
eet the circumference straightened out into a line, in harmony with 
the other lines of the growing English democracy. The best 
point to break the circle appears to be where respectability touches 
what we will call “ rough conduct.” It happened to the writer of 
these lines to be crossing from Holyhead to Dublin at a time when 
there were frequent outcries concerning the difficulty of recruiting. 
A small detachment of a line regiment was on board, and it was 
impossible to approach the men without hearing the foulest language 
known to Englishmen. The senseless and disgusting talk could not 
possibly afford any pleasure to the men themselves, and degraded 
them in the opinion of all who heard them. No respectable person 
could dream of associating, or allowing any one over whom he had 
influence to associate, with men who talked like the lowest ruffians, 
without being once checked by the non-commissioned officer who was 
in charge of them. Drunkenness is another curse of the army, and 
so long as it prevails, in combination with foul language, there is little 
hope of making the service popular as a career for young men of 
decent habits and fair education. Yet we say from personal know- 
ledge, that it is possible to influence ordinary British soldiers to the 
extert of banishing the worst language, and almost banishing both 
drinking and swearing, provided only the commanding officer sets 
himself to do so, and is neither a muff nor a martinet. For various 
purposes the tone of the service needs raising, and there appears no 
valid reason why we should not introduce a higher class of recruits 
for aminimum service of a year, demanding from them before enter- 
ing proof of fair education, allowing them to board out during their 
service, and testing them at last by a military examination which 
they must pass before being free to go or, at their choice, to qualify 
as non-commissioned officers. All Continental armies contain such 
men; indeed, general obligatory service would be a fearful curse 
without some such provision. It is well known that we have in the 
United Kingdom thousands of young men carefully brought up and 
with enough education, yet so devoid of prospects that the profession of 
arms, under such conditions as are sketched above, would be a god- 
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send to them. What to do with our sons is becoming a more pressing 
demand every day, and parents would gladly meet that common desire 
of youth for the sword and uniform, if only it could be gratified 
without danger of corruption to body and mind. Such youths, 
afterwards turned into non-commissioned officers, would form a 
civilising force in the army, and soon extirpate, or, at least, greatly 
reduce, ruffianism in words anddeeds. It is true that some members 
of the old school assert that blackguards make the best fighting men, 
but the assertion is absolutely devoid of proof. It is only one of 
those unreasonable fancies which, in the aggregate, produce the idea 
that the army is going to the devil. The army of James II. was 
quite ideal in its separation from the people, its roystering and black- 
guard habits: its faithfulness to its master did not turn out to be 
quite so conspicuous. Charles XII. and his Swedes, Cromwell with 
his Ironsides, were specimens of an opposite type. Depend upon it, 
self-respect is one of the best forces in the moment of battle; and 
besides, there is no choice, if the English army is to be representative 
and popular. Whatever our country may be, it is at least ‘ respect- 
able,’ and the army must be placed in harmony with respectability, 
so that decent men may not dread association with it. 

Then as to future prospects. Step by step the common soldier is 
coming out of that “cold shade of aristocracy’’ under which he 
fought so long unhonoured and unsung. The voice of the democracy 
has been heard of late crying, ‘‘ We will have our heroes’ names.” 
The cross for valour, the list of names published as killed and 
wounded after every battle, the presence of that extraordinary pro- 
duct of modern popular government, the war correspondent, paid and 
authorised to betray the weaknesses of military systems: these are 
all the results of democratic movements. But we ought to bid still 
higher in future prospect if we are to attract a better class of recruits. 
There are not enough commissions offered to men risen from the 
ranks, and a still greater barrier exists in the difficulty of an officer’s 
living on his pay. We shall come to this directly. Meanwhile, it is 
a matter of fact that many a fine soldier dare not accept a commission, 
knowing that it would be ruin to him. So the old curse of money 
obstacles still weighs down the soldier, and the honours which we 
pretend to offer him too often dangle out of his reach. This is a 
glaring evil and ‘should be remedied. 

There is little need to touch on the small details of the soldier’s 
life, because, though there are many openings for reform, it is doubt- 
ful whether those details have any appreciable influence on the 
popularity of the service as here discussed. Doubtless the soldier 
would like a rather larger ration of meat, but he has already a 
great deal more than he would get in civil life, or than he ever had 
before he enlisted. The system of stoppages is annoying, but he 
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does, on the whole, receive good clothes, good food, good shelter, an 
amount of pocket-money which would make a Continental soldier’s 
mouth water to hear of, and a daily saving put by for him, in per- 
fectly safe hands, till the time of his leaving the service. These are 
not vital matters, and their arrangement would come naturally after 
acceptance of the great principles 





almost unlimited freedom as to 
length of service in the ranks, on condition of efficiency; such a 
raising of the tone as will make the army respectable, and abolish the 
martinet from sheer lack of material which can be bullied; and the 
opening a career in the army to those qualified to pursue it. Let us 
get rid of military fetish, by whatever name it may be called, and 
throw military service open as an honourable career to all. 

A reply is sure to be made to our proposal for giving almost un- 
limited choice as to length of service in the ranks. It is this. You 
cannot treat Great Britain like a single nation, because India and the 
roads to India must be guarded. No system of reliefs can be organised 
except with men whose services can be counted on for at least seven 
years ; and an army chiefly composed of very young solders is not fit 
to bear the torrid heat of the East. Granted; nay, we would even go 
a step farther, and say, that no regiments, whatever be the length of 
service of the men, are fit for Indian campaigning till they have 
been weeded and acclimatised. A famous speech of Sir F. Roberts, 
delivered while in England, after his celebrated march, has been 
curiously misapplied. His facts went to show, not so much that young 
soldiers do not march so well as old ones, as that no soldiers, what- 
ever their age, are trustworthy, as a body, till the weakly among 
them have been got rid of. It is not individual soldiers so much as 
regiments which are the better for acclimatisation, and the same may 
be said with regard to armies taking the field anywhere. Long 
marches, hard fare, sleeping on the ground without tents, sicken not 
far from 25 per cent. of all armies during the first few weeks. We 
ought to have for the frequent strain of Asiatic work regiments 
accustomed to the climate, and always in training. How is this need 
to be reconciled with the wide choice of length of service recom- 
mended above ? 

The solution of the problem is not far to seek. It is to be found 
in the separation of the British army into two distinct portions, which 
may be called, for the purpose of this article, the Home and Asiatic 
armies. Such a system prevailed in the time when India was 
gradually being conquered, and by such a system will it best be held. 
There never was a difficulty in recruiting at home for the Company’s 
white regiments, nor would there be now, when all the Asiatic army 
would be royal. The high pay which is given, the enhanced position 
of the soldier, who has the hardest daily tasks done for him, the 
chances of rising in the service which might be given, and the 
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frequent opportunities for distinction in the field, are all great attrac- 
tions to the more adventurous classes at home. Many a lad falls into 
a scrape, caused by no sin, but only youthful indiscretion, and wishes 
to get out of the United Kingdom. Many another would be attracted 
by the comparative ease and certainty of an Indian career; others 
again want money to send home, and could save it better in India 
than elsewhere. No one seems to doubt that a long-service Asiatic 
army would find an abundance of recruits, and while the men were 
enlisted primarily for Asiatic service, they would be available any- 
where at a pinch, only wherever they went they must receive Indian 
pay. Sufficient conformity with the home army would be secured by 
inspection from England, and discipline would be secured by the 
power of sending any regiment wherever the central authority at 
home might direct. 

The home army, on the other hand, might then become national in 
a different sense from anything which is now possible. Enlistment 
might be more generous in its offers, and bid for the help of all 
classes. Localisation might become a fact, not a mere word, and 
regiments have their headquarters, their depéts, and their reserves— 
in short, all their preparations for mobilisation—easily arranged and 
grouped together under the hand of the officers, whose credit would 
depend on the efficiency of their commands for war purposes. All 
the best features of the Continental systems would then be at our 
’ 
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service, and the home army michi give up that habit ol perpetual 


l 
motion, which is costly and annoying, forbids all arrangements 
for rapid mobilisation, and destroys the germs of a truly national 
system as fast as they are created. 

But, whatever arrangements might be made, and however the 
attractions for recruits might be altered to meet the views of the 
democracy, success must in the end depend upon the quality of the 
officers. Formerly long service produced a remarkably steady and 
efficient body of non-commissioned officers, who practically managed 
the regiments. The officers played, hunted, danced, drank, and led 
their men with great bravery against any stone wall set before them. 
They were distinctly not professional. The blunders committed by 
English officers and repaired by their men, if repair was possible, 


would, if collected together, form a history absolutely phenomenal. 


Lord Wolseley once made himself very unpopular by suggesting in 
an article that the regimental officer was capable of improvement ; 
but no human being ever criticised the officers of his time so vigor- 
ously as the Duke of Wellington. It is strange that people should 
catch at some of his sayings, such as that in which he sets a value on 
fox-hunting, and ignore others in which he laments the want of 
professional knowledge in the general body of officers, both staff and 
regimental. Some steps have already been taken for improving the 
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military knowledge of officers, and, among the rest, it is to be observed 
that any mention of the abolition of purchase still raises a cheer from 
a British crowd. The democracy thinks it has bought and paid for 
its officers, and can now have its will with them. Perhaps the 
general attitude of mind may be illustrated by an anecdote, the 
accuracy of which may be relied upon. A young officer was dressing 
for mess at an open window in one of the largest barracks. It was 
a summer evening, and many of the democracy perambulated the 
pavement outside. Two men stopped and watched the putting on 
and adjustment of the gold-laced waistcoat and jacket, richer and 
costlier than any dress they had ever seen so near. As the final 
touches to the costume were being given, the gilded youth exclaimed 
in a tone of some little annoyance, “ You stare as if you wanted to 
know me again.” “ Well,” said one of the men, in the quiet tone of a 
proprietor, “ Well, we pay enough for you, and I should think we 
might look at you.” 

Now this is just the point. Does the country pay for its officers 
to an extent which gives it a right over them for value received ? or is 
it the fact that an officer serves for honour and absolutely declines to 
recognise the democracy as being in any sense a fountain of that 
commodity The young officer so calmly claimed with an air of 
proprietorship as paid for, was able to reckon the value of his uniform. 
accoutrements, and horse, when he attended a full-dress parade, as worth: 
more than two years’ pay ; he knew he could by no means escape debt 
unless he had a private income considerably exceeding the amount paid 
him out of taxes to which he himself contributed more than many 
such items of the Demos as then addressed him. It is hardly known 
to the public that officers pay exactly the same taxes as the rest of 
the community, or that their pay is absolutely insufficient to keep 
them in the army; what is more, that campaigning itself is costly 
and adds to the usual money out of pocket. So far as officers serve 
for any bribe except that of the military life itself, that bribe comes 
not from the people but from the Crown, in the shape of decorations 
and titles, remnants of barbarism which continue to touch the 
barbaric side of man’s complex nature. The public will ask, “ Are 
there not high commands which are lucrative, and positions which 
correspond with the high emoluments of the successful in other pro- 
fessions?”’ The answer is, “Certainly not, unless an officer is satisfied 
to expatriate himself, and even then there is nothing which corre- 
sponds with the emoluments for life held by the bar, or the Church, 
or the medical profession. As a matter of fact, many an officer retires 
because after struggling through the lower grades he cannot afford 
to support the expenditure of the higher, an expenditure almost 
always largely in excess of the pay.”’ 

Moreover, the risks of the service have vastly increased of late years, 
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without any addition to the prizes. A lieutenant must retire at forty 
years of age, and a captain at the same age, unless selected for pro- 
motion to major on half-pay—hardly worth his while, except in case 
of war. A major must retire at forty-eight years of age, or after 
having been unemployed for five years, and after seven years employ- 
ment as regimental major he is placed on half-pay as a lieutenant- 
colonel. A lieutenant-colonel or colonel must retire at fifty-five 
years of age, or after being unemployed for five years. A lieutenant- 
colonel of Royal Artillery or Engineers is placed on half-pay after five 
years full-pay service in that rank, and a lieutenant-colonel or colonel 
of infantry or cavalry after six years service, or after four years in 
command of his battalion or regiment. A major-general must retire 
at sixty-two years of age, or after being unemployed for five years. 
A lieutenant-general or general must retire at sixty-seven years of 
age, or after being unemployed for five years. These are the rules 
now in force, omitting a few exceptional cases due to old vested 
interests and fast disappearing. There is no certainty in any grade ; 
pitfalls abound on every side. Selection, if carried out in reality, 
which has never yet been the case, will do much to carry the best 
men through the rows of traps. Nothing could be better for the 
public, but the officer himself will often have to cry in good faith, 
Nolo Episcopari. So long as he is junior in rank he may have man- 
aged to keep out of debt. He will be ruined in keeping up the 
station of a major-general unemployed on £500 a year. Or if he 
receives a command at home, what will the public think of him it 
he refuses to give the customary entertainments, by which indeed he 
can alone come in contact with all his officers? It is all very well 
for individual Radical politicians to say, he need not make any dis- 
play. Let him try parsimony, and the very first persons to accuse 
him will be the tradesmen who live upon him, and the public which 
exacts strict compliance with the usual style. The crowd at a review 
is not exactly complimentary to an officer who appears on a fifty-pound 
hack instead of a charger which costs a hundred and fifty guineas. 
Perhaps the crowd thinks it pays for the horses. Not at all; and if 
one such animal is lamed at drill or expended in autumn manceuvres, 
another has to be provided at the officer’s expense. A poor gentle- 
man had better take a broom and sweep a crossing than try his luck 
in the commissioned ranks of the army. If, then, the democracy 
would really count as its own the officers on whom the whole tone of 
the army depends, it may be as strict as it likes in qualifications, but 
it must pay officers enough to live upon in all grades, and, above all, 
offer such prizes for life as can be won by doctors, lawyers, and the 
clergy. 

If the foregoing remarks have any truth in them, it would seem 
that to meet the democracy as all institutions should meet it, we 
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need a separation between home and Asiatic armies, with the widest 
choice of length of service for the former, and thoroughly professional 
officers throughout, who must be better paid than they are now and 
have better prizes, so that success in the army may carry with it, 
even to poor men, success in life as generally understood. Once meet 
the views of the democracy, and every police or post office might 
become a registry of names for military service. Once pay the 
officers fairly, and their ranks will contain some of the best brains in 
the country ; and brains will make all the difference in war, other 
things being equal. 

The measures thus sketched in outline are based upon the loyalty 
which never existed more conspicuously than at present—loyalty of 
the democracy to the throne, and of the throne to the people. There 
is now no jealousy of the army, but a firm conviction that new con- 
ditions have arisen which demand a new order of military prepara- 
tions. The empire in its growth, and in the expansion of other 
nations following its example, finds itself insular only at home, and 
a Continental Power in all other quarters of the globe. No dynastic 
ambition, but the resistless force of commerce seeking new fields, has 
made the British Empire what it is. We are outgrowing old forms, 
military as well as political. Not from the Government, but from 
the people, speaking through the press, have come the demands for a 
strengthened navy and fortification of coaling-stations. It will be 
wise to anticipate the next outcry, and provide the elements of a 
national army resting on the good faith and goodwill of the people. 
Politicians say that the new democracy has no views with regard to 
the army, and confides as yet in the opinion of experts. But this 
confidence only exists because, hitherto, the army has proved equal 
to the burdens laid upon it. It would be dangerous to abuse that 
confidence. All schools in the army and all politicians know that 
far greater trials are likely to present themselves in the future. 
A British Jena, Sadowa, or Sedan might lead of necessity to the same 
measures as followed those catastrophes in Prussia, Austria, and 
France, and lay upon Great Britain the burden of compulsory 
universal service. It is not certain that the temper of the democracy 
would bear calmly great military disasters, or see with equanimity 
the breakdown of the organisation accepted in reliance on experts. 
Let us be wise in time, and take care that the base of our military 
system be as wide as possible, and the structure strong enough to 
withstand greater shocks than any yet experienced by the present 
generation. Three times lately have we barely escaped a great war. 
It is impossible to be secure of such good fortune in the future. 
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BrrorE proceeding to any detailed description of the pictures 
in this most valuable and perhaps unique collection, it may be 
interesting to explain how it came to be formed. Although 
enriched more recently by many presentations—the gifts of mem- 
bers, artistic and others—the bulk and backbone of the collection 
consists of the gallery formed long ago by the elder Mathews. A passion 
for collecting theatrical portraits was early developed in that eminent 
actor, and was greatly aided by his good fortune in securing 
the bulk of the pictures in this series which had belonged to 
Mr. Harris, the old lessee of Covent Garden. Mrs. Mathews, his 
wife and biographer, tells us how the pictures were saved from the 
swindling tenant that robbed them of their rent in the King’s Road 
cottage. Mathews’s “giant hobby,” as she calls it, was then (1814) 
in its infancy, but the Mr. Tonson who succeeded them in the cottage 
begged to be allowed to retain the pictures, which were then hanging 
in one small room. but Mathews would as soon “have left behind 
him an eye or a limb as these his treasures.”” When times became 
more prosperous, and Mathews took the house at Hampstead, he was 
at great pains to build a gallery on purpose for his pictures. They 
had now increased considerably in number, and were not the least 
potent of the attractions in his charming home. Yet his gallery was 
a constant trouble to him. Some of his grievances with regard to it 
have been preserved, and are sufficiently amusing. Applications to 
see the pictures were very numerous, but all comers were not equally 
appreciative. When Mathews welcomed an earnest and intelligent 
visitor, he called it ‘‘ receiving a dividend”’ on his outlay; and it was 
really a treat, Mrs. Mathews tells us, to listen to his extempore cata- 
logue, his anecdotes, and his imitations of the persons portrayed. But 
he was constantly annoyed by inquisitive creatures who came to see the 
actor celebrity rather than the pictures he owned. Their absurd and in- 
appropriate remarks chafed him terribly, and often enough he would 
escape, declaring it was time to take his afternoon ride. Some of these 
mistakes, which so irritated and exasperated Mr. Mathews, are worth 
repeating. That Harlowe’s fine picture of Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth 
should be thought a portrait of Mrs. Mathews; that Dewilde’s exquisite 
portrait of Miss De Camp ( Mrs. Charles Kemble ) in male attire, as Patie 
in the Gentle Shepherd, should be thought to represent Master Betty ; 
or that he should be asked by a person, who had evidently never 
entered a London theatre, why there was no portrait of Milton with 
the rest, are humorous illustrations of the stupidity of Mr. Mathews’s 
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tormentors. But the time came when the whole collection was thrown 
open to the public. Private reasons led to the exhibition of the 
Mathews pictures in Oxford Street; and there is still extant a cata- 
logue, prefaced by a characteristic article of Charles Lamb’s, which 
appeared originally in the London Magazine. After their exhibition, 
and still in Mr. Mathews’s lifetime, they were removed to the Garrick 
Club. They had now passed practically into the possession of Mr. 
John Rowland Durrant, a member of the Garrick, who eventually 
gave them to the club. His example has been followed, among 
others, by Sir John Millais; by Sir John Gilbert, who painted 
for the club his admirable portrait of Thackeray; by the late 
John Phillip, R.A., and by many more. The great landscape painters 
of a now past generation contributed to the embellishment of the 
new house, and there is no finer specimen of a Stansfield than the 
magnificent sea-piece in the smoking-room, no better David Roberts 
than the picture of the “Holy Land,” painted expressly for the same 
room, a picture in which Louis Haghe collaborated, he having also 
contributed two very fine street scenes with figures. Mr. Stansfield 
had previously presented the club with a beautiful Italian landscape, 
“The Port of Ancona,” which hangs on the staircase ; and the list 
would be incomplete if we did not include the name of Mr. O*Neill, 
A.R.A., who has painted and presented a large portrait group of 
the leading members of the club. Another valued and, in its way, 
delightful gift, was the series of water-colour drawings representing 
the younger Mathews in his various characters. These drawings, 
which are excellent specimens of clear, clean water-colour works, are 
unsigned, but I have heard them attributed to a Mr. Child, who 
was well known in artistic circles of the last generation. 

The theatrical portraiture at the Garrick covers a wide range ; it 
goes back from the present day to those remote, semi-heroic times 
immediately following the Restoration, when his Majesty’s servants 
were still deemed rogues and vagabonds liable to be proceeded 
against at law, in spite of the patronage and protection of the great. 
These early works are more interesting, perhaps, from an historical 
than an artistic point of view. One or two may be attributed to the 
great painters of the time, but are not invariably in their best manner ; 
others are almost unmistakable copies, or the works of now forgotten, 
nameless men. The most ancient in date, perhaps, is the picture 
between the windows of the coffee-room, by Michael Wright, signed 
and dated 1672, a copy, by the painter himself, of the original, which 
was a commission from Charles II., and is now in Windsor Castle. 
Lacy was a great favourite with the merry monarch, who especially 
liked him in the three parts represented in this picture,~-—a part 
in the Zaming of the Shrew, Parson Scruple in The Cheats, and 
Monsieur de Vice in The Country Captain. Another very successful 
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character of Lacy’s was Teague, the Irish footman, in the Committee, 
‘“‘a merry but indifferent play,” Pepys tells us, “but Lacy’s part is 
beyond imagination.”” Of the same date is the portrait of Cave 
Underhill as Obadiah in this same play of the Committee. Underhill 
was the comrade of Anthony Leigh, ‘‘a more mercurial actor,”’ another 
great favourite with Charles II. ; his portrait is in the coffee-room as 
Dominic in The Spanish Friar, a most effective rendering of a part said 
to combine demure wickedness with the overbearing demeanour of a 
proud priest. Another contemporary whose portrait is preserved is Nat. 
Lee, the mad actor-poet, who played Duncan in Macbeth in 1672, 
and afterwards wrote his tragedy of Alexander the Great in Bedlam. 
Lee was found dead in the snow in the streets of London when 
still quite a young man. Sut the greatest “stars” of the epoch 
were undoubtedly Betterton and Mrs. Barry, of whom there is a 
picture, unsigned, in the strangers’ dining-room, representing the 
former as Hamlet, the latter as Queen. The painting is dark and 
discoloured, while the composition leaves much to be desired. 
Hamlet, the principal figure is close to the frame ; a large portion of 
the canvas is occupied by the mailed figure of the Ghost, and the 
attitudes of the actors are stagey in their exaggerated exhibition of 
terror. But the picture is valuable as a pictorial record of worthies 
whose figures are forgotten, although their names survive. All Bet- 
terton’s contemporaries speak of him in terms of unmeasured praise. 
Addison says that “such an actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be 
recorded with the same respect as Roscius among the Romans.” 
Hamlet seems to have been his strongest part. There is little, how- 
ever, in the picture I am describing to verify these accounts of him. 
His companion in it, Mrs. Barry, was little less celebrated than him- 
self, and was generally reputed the finest actress of her day. At 
first unsuccessful, she presently gained the highest praise, ‘a reputa- 
tion beyond any woman I have ever seen in a theatre,” says Dryden 
in his preface to C/eomenes, a tragedy in which she played the heroine. 
Yet “with all her enchantment,” it was Anthony Aston’s opinion 
that “this fine creature was not handsome, her mouth opening most 
on the right side. . . . She was middle-sized, had darkish hair, light 
eyes, and was indifferent plump.”’ The round full cheeks of this florid 
beauty are distinctly recorded in the Garrick picture of Mrs. Barry. 
Of the same period, and perhaps more widely and more popularly 
known, was “the impudent comedian, the merry monarch’s chief 
favourite, the indiscreetest, wildest creature that ever was in a court,” 
but ‘‘a mighty pretty soul,’”—Nell Gwynne. There are two portraits 
of her in the club; one unsigned and scarcely valuable, the other a 
fair example of Sir Peter Lely, who painted her again and again. 
This canvas, which hangs in the drawing-room, is no doubt inferior 
to the fine portraits possessed by Sir Brook Boothby, or by Earl 
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Spencer at Althorp, but it brings before us with pleasing truthful- 
ness the well-known characteristics of this frail but engaging crea- 
ture. She freely displays her exuberant charms, and we can admire 
her pink and white complexion, her ripe embonpoint, the round 
beautiful face, the reddish auburn hair, the turned-up nose, and the 
laughing, lively eyes, so small as to be almost invisible at times. An 
especial beauty in the ancestress of the Beaucleres was a diminutive 
foot, “ the smallest foot in England,’ which, strange to say, is not 
reproduced in any of her portraits. A more estimable character, who 
followed close in her footsteps and long outlived her, was Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, whose portrait, by an unknown hand, hangs on the 
grand staircase. We can see in this canvas, which represents her 
in dark blue velvet, trimmed with dark brown fur, just removing a 
mask, the beauties that Ashton has recorded, the “ dark brown hair 
and eyebrows, black sparkling eyes, and a fresh blushy complexion.”’ 
We can understand as we gaze on these pure pearly flesh tints, the 
tendency she exhibited to flush “in her breast, neck, and face,” 
whenever she exerted herself. ‘ Never,’’ says Cibber, “ was any 
woman in such general favour with the spectators.”” All who looked 
upon her loved her. She inspired the best authors to write for her, 
Rowe and Congreve amongst the number. All the gay sparks of the 
period sighed for her, yet her private character was unimpeachable. 
The story of Captain Hill’s attempted abduction of her is too well 
known to need repetition. Mrs. Bracegirdle retired early from the 
stage ; a young and not less fascinating actress was rising into favour, 
and threatening to throw the elder actress in the shade. This was 
Ann Oldfield, ‘‘a lady whose ravishing perfections,” says Fielding, 
‘are the admiration of every eye and ear.’ Cuibber describes her as 
“ tallish in stature, beautiful in action and aspect, with a countenance 
benevolent, like her heart.’”” We see something of these traits in 
the portraits of her at the Garrick; the broad round face, with the 
large speaking eyes which she half shut with so much archness in 
comedy. Mrs. Oldfield was much esteemed in general society, 
although her private life was scarcely irreproachable. She had one 
son by Arthur Maynwaring, and afterwards was under the protection 
of General Churchill, a son of the great Duke of Marlborough’s 
elder brother. The story goes that Queen Caroline remarked to 
her one day, “I hear that you and the General are married.” 
‘‘Madam,”’ replied the actress discreetly, “the General keeps his 
own secrets.”” Mrs. Oldfield’s descendants married well, and she 
herself found burial in Westminster Abbey, with peers supporting 
her pall. 

Doggett, an excellent comic actor of those early days, deserves a 
passing word. His portrait in the club may be examined by those 
who only know his name in connection with the coat and badge still 
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rowed for by Thames watermen under the terms of his will. A testy, 
obstinate creature, with 2 passion for money-grubbing, devoted to 
usury and stockjobbing, but nevertheless a truly great comedian. 
One of the greatest names, however, more, perhaps, from the prominent 
part he played in the world than from his dramatic powers, was that 
of Colley Cibber, who from small beginnings rose to be poet-laureate, 
to be widely esteemed in the West End, to live in Berk: ley Square, to be 
a member of White’s, and to be buried in Westminster Abbey as a 
great man. He was unquestionably the worst poct-laureate ever was 
made. For nearly thirty years his verses were ridiculed by the whole 
town. But he wasa successful dramatist, and he dared even to “adapt” 


laptations survive. As 


Shakespeare to the stage; what is more, his at 
an actor, he was essentially comic, but he preferred to play tragedy, 
although his Richard III., and all his passionate performances, made 
people laugh. Fortunately we see him at the Garrick portrayed in 
the character that was universally acknowledged to have suited him 
best: it is that of Lord Foppington, in the third act of The Relapse, 
when he is saying, “ I wouldn’t be in eclipse another day, though I 
had as many wounds in my body as I have in my heart.” The 
picture is by Grisoni, an Italian painter who particularly excelled in 
portraiture, and it is easy to understand from this canvas how Colley 
Cibber’s Lord Foppington, bedecked in an embroidered suit loaded 
with ornaments, bearine his muff, his snuffbox, and his clouded 
cane, continued for years a model of fashionable dress. Cibber was 
the connecting link between several generations. He had seen and 
reverenced Betterton, he played with Quin, and he survived to pass 
an opinion upon Garrick’s early bids for dramatic fame. 

Quin, who was the last of the Betterton school, was long the despot 
of the stage. A gentleman by birth, a lawyer by profession, his 
sympathies, his aspirations, were all dramatic, and he was _ suc- 
cessful almost from the moment he appeared. It was in Falstaff, for 
which he was especially suited, with his tall and bulky person, his 
strong yet pleasing voice, his piercing and expressive eyes, that he 
first conquered the town. In tragedy he imitated Booth, whose 
Cato he was said to surpass ; but Quin had none of his model’s power 
of passion or gifts of grace and action. He was dull, heavy, mono- 
tonous, emphasising the worst faults of his great predecessor. Yet 
Quin was long without rivals ; he made his own terms with managers ; 
his word was law upon the stage; in private life he was feared, toler- 
ated, caressed. The best houses were open to him in London, Bath, 
or the counties, and he is no doubt best remembered from his eccentric 
ways, his epicurean tastes, and his hectoring, quarrelsome tongue. 
He was a noted duellist, and twice killed his man ; while his repartees 
were often cruel, but generally humorous. Quin, was honourably 
proud of his profession, and every one will admire the sturdy inde- 
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pendence of his reply to the nobleman who regretted that Quin was 
a player. “ What would your lordship have me ?—a lord?” was 
a fitting retort to the insolent speech. Quin’s elocution must have 
been highly esteemed, for he was selected by Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, to instruct the royal children; and when George III. delivered 
his first speech from the throne, it was with pardonable exultation 
that Quin exclaimed, “I taught the boy to speak.’ Of the various 
portraits the Garrick possesses of Quin, the best is a small Hogarth 
in the strangers’ coffee-room, representing him at sixty in the unsuit- 
able part of Young Chamont in Zhe Orphan. Quin, corpulent and 
overgrown, weighing some sixteen stone, appears in a crimson coat 
richly trimmed with lace, a long white periwig, and square-toed 
shoes, ‘more like Sir John Brute in the drunken scene,” says a 


critic, ‘ than the youthful and fiery Chamont.” 


Yet it is a charming 
cabinet picture, beautiful in colour, and in excellent preservation. 
Most of Quin’s contemporaries are to be found amongst the Gar- 
rick portraits. A fine painting is that of Mrs. Clive by Verelst. 
Verelst must be one of the family of the well-known Verelst, the 
Dutch painter of Charles II.’s reign, probably his grandson, William 
Verelst, who was much esteemed as a portrait painter in London 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. I have heard this 
Garrick picture ascribed to Van Haecken on the grounds that there is 
a well-known print of it so signed; but I have scen this print, and 
observe distinct differences between it and the Verelst “ Clive ” at the 
Garrick. The Garrick portrait endorses the contemporary opinion 
that Mrs. Clive, the Kitty Clive of her day, was not beautiful; but 
she had a fine person, and her face is lively and expressive. We sce 
before us the “ jovial, ugly, witty, sensible actress,” who was the uni- 
versal favourite of the day, particularly in Nell in The Devil to Pay, and 
similar characters. Her comic talents were deservedly styled exqui- 
site. She was essentially natural, and created a school of realism, so 
that the best acting in her line has been modelled after her. Her 
walk in comedy was extensive—chambermaids, hoydens, romps, 
country girls, viragoes, and superannuated dowds. “ No one,’ says 
one who had often seen her, “ could be grave when Clive was dis- 
posed to be gay.’’ Although separated from her husband, a brother 
of the Mr. Baron Clive, her fair fame was never spotted by the 
slightest suspicion of calumny. Frank, blunt, eccentric in manner and 
disposition, she was respected to the last, and left the stage after a 
long and brilliant career, to survive for many years in a modest villa 
on the banks of the Thames. She was bitten by the prevailing vice 
of gambling, and did not always keep her temper at play. No 
better story is told than that of her at quadrille, when her opponent, 
a hoary-headed dowager, demanded payment for two black aces. 
“Two black aces!’ cried Kitty Clive, “I’d like to give you two 
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black eyes, you old white cat!” Two other great actresses may be 
mentioned here, contemporaries of Quin and Kitty Clive, and in their 
débuts slightly antecedent to Garrick, although their fame was 
brightest when associated with him. These were Mrs. Pritchard 
and Mrs. Cibber, both of whom are well represented in the Garrick, 
as we shall see. The first began at the booths of Bartholomew Fair, 
but she rose rapidly to a leading position upon the London stage. 
Her range was wide. She was equally strong in tragedy and comedy, 
and in this respect was superior to her great successor, Mrs. Siddons, 
who lacked her versatility. ‘“ Mrs. Pritchard,” says Dibdin, ‘* was 
everywhere great, everywhere impressive, everywhere feminine.” 
Yet this marvellous actress was nothing off the stage ; she was the 
reality of the type Thackeray drew in “the Fotheringay,” and it is 
quite possible that be gained his conception from her. Dr. Johnson 
said, “ Pritchard in common life was a vulgar idiot ; she would talk 
of her gound. . . . Sir, she had never read the tragedy of Macheth 
through ; she had no more thought of the play out of her own part 
than a shoemaker thinks of the skin out of which the piece of leather 
of which he is making a pair of shoes is cut.” Mrs. Siddons hesi- 
tated to believe this statement, but she was afterwards assured by a 
gentleman, a friend of Mrs. Pritchard’s, that he had supped with her 
one night after she had acted Lady Macbeth, and that she declared 
she had never perused the whole tragedy. “I cannot believe it,” 
says Mrs. Siddons. As an actress, she had more general ability than 
Mrs. Cibber. The latter’s acting was delightful, Mrs. Pritchard’s 
commanding; “ one insinuated herself into the heart, the other took 
possession of it.”’” Mrs. Cibber’s strong point was her exquisite silver- 
toned voice. She almost sang her part; it was a sweet, high-pitched 
sort of recitative. There was naturally much of the conventionality 
of the old school in her favourite “ demi-chant,’”’ which, as Cumber- 
land records, was so extremely wanting in contrast, that though it 
did not wound the ear it wearied it. But this peculiar gift of one who 
belonged to a very musical family gave her great power in all tender 
and pathetic parts. She long preserved, too, upon the stage the appear- 
ance of youth, and this in spite of domestic troubles and the black- 
guard treatment of her husband, that finished scoundrel, Theophilus 
Cibber. At fifty, Mrs. Cibber could still play the part of Celia, a girl 
of sixteen; her uncommon symmetry, her singular vivacity, kept her 
apparently young to the last. Ophelia was the part with which she 
was chiefly identified, but she achieved a great triumph as Con- 
stance in King John. 

It is in association with these famous actresses that we have the 
great English Roscius brought vividly before us in the club that 
bears his name. Among the finest pictures in the Garrick are those 
which, hanging over the opposite fireplaces of the coffee-room, repre- 
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sent Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard in JWacheth, and Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber in Venice Preserved. They are both from the brush of the 
Italian, Zoffany, who came to London and starved at decorating clock 
faces, until he found work as a portrait painter. Garrick was a con- 
stant sitter to him, and was painted by him in many of his characters : 
as Abel Drugger, as Sir John Brute, both of them admirable render- 
ings of the great actor, and well known from the engravings of those 
works; again, as Lord Chalkstone, which is in the Garrick collec- 
tion. The two pictures in the Garrick to which I would now refer, 
full of character and of now ripened colour, are in Zoffany’s best 
manner. In Macheth we have the dagger scene, when Lady 
Macbeth taunts her cowardly lord: “ Infirm of purpose, give me 
the daggers!’’ words spoken, we can well understand, with tre- 
mendous effect. Garrick’s terror-stricken attitude is most effective. 
We regret, as we gaze on him, the incongruity of his costume ; for 
Garrick, although a stage reformer, had not dared to depart from old 
traditions of dress, and he is playing the Highland thane in a long- 
skirted blue coat with crimson cuffs, and a full-bottomed wig of the 
Georgian period. When West, the painter, asked him why he 
adhered to this ridiculous usage, he said he was afraid of his audi- 
ence, who would have thrown a bottle at his head if he had dared to 
change. It was reserved for John Philip Kemble, when stage- 
manager at Drury Lane, to correct the absurdities of stage costume, 
although Henderson appears to have preceded him in this respect. 
In Romney’s picture of Henderson as Macbeth, on the club staircase, 
the Scotchman makes up as an excellent medieval warrior, wearing 
body armour, with arms and legs bare. Macklin, in 1772, played 
Macbeth at Covent Garden in the dress of a Highland chieftain, but 
is described as a clumsy old man, who looked more like a Scotch piper 
than a great general. It may be added here that Kemble himself 
first played Othello in the full uniform of a British general ; in 
Macbeth he wore a hearse-like plume in his bonnet, and Mrs. Crouch, 
the singer, who played the First Witch, was in point lace and 
powdered hair. 

But it is easy to realise that Garrick was independent of errors in 
dress. The attitude preserved by Zoffany in this picture, the two out- 
stretched hands and the gesture of turning away, appears to have 
been a favourite with Garrick. This peculiar action was reproduced 
within living memory by General Arabin, who had seen Garrick, 
and was supposed to imitate him successfully. The picture from 
Venice Preserved is equally impressive. Here again we have Garrick 
as the Italian in a modern court dress, although Mrs. Cibber, as 

Belvidera, is in a costume which bears some resemblance to that of a 
Venetian dame. The scene is that in which Jaffier, with uplifted 
dagger, is about to stab her. Belvidera is on her knees, her beautiful 
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face upturned in an ecstasy of terror. It is just possible to trace in 
this picture the curious likeness supposed to exist between Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber. From similarity of complexion, size, and countenance, 
they would easily have been supposed to be brother and sister. Thi 
is Davies’s opinion, and the statement is borne out by Cumberland 
These two Zoffanys are the most important and noteworthy portraits 
of Garrick, but there are of course many others in the club; the 
great actor was being painted continually by all the great artists of 
the day : Hogarth, Loutherbourg, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Zoffany, as I have said. Garrick must have been a trying sitter. 
An amusing story is told of the way he practised upon the patienc: 
and temper of Gainsborough. He paid sixteen visits to his studio, it is 
said, and on each occasion had imperceptibly wrought a change in his 
features ; at last the painter, declaring he could not paint a man with 
such a “ Protean phiz,”’ threw down his brush in despair. The ex- 
traordinary facial power of Garrick is still further shown in the fact 
that he sat to Hogarth as Fielding, after the novelist’s death. 
Hogarth wished to paint a posthumous likeness of Fielding, but 
there was no work extant to which he could refer. Garrick, there- 
fore, dressed in a suit of Fielding’s clothes, and cleverly assumed his 
features, look, and attitude. It was not strange that Johnson, when 
he learnt that Garrick’s face was growing wrinkled, should exclaim. 
‘And so it ought, for whose face has experienced so much wear and 
tear as his?”’ There isa small portrait of him as Richard ITT. by Georg: 
Morland, after Dance, a copy of the well-known original in the pos- 
session of Sir Watkin Wynne. If this be really a Morland, it is 
valuable even as a copy ; but we must not forget that this painter, 
amazingly prolific though he was, allowed others to use his signatur 
to their works. The attitude is stagey and forced, and although the 
part was one in which he gained unmeasured applause, we may believ: 
with many that it was not his best. Hogarth, however, declared 
that he here excelled, that he was most at home when begrimed with 
blood, or in coarse characters like Abel Drugger. We see him again 
in the club in a well-painted but greatly reduced copy of Sir Joshu: 
Reynolds’s well-known picture of “The Actor between Tragedy and 
Comedy.” 

Garrick was surrounded and supported by a galaxy of celebrities, 
male and female. ‘The ladies of his theatre were the plagues of 
his life;” the women worried the good-natured manager to 
death. I have dealt with two of them, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs 
Cibber ; others were the celebrated Peg Woffington, George Ann 
Bellamy, Mrs. Abington, and Mrs. Pope. So much has been written 
concerning Mrs. Woffington that it is hardly necessary to give any 
detailed account of her. We see her in the Garrick, the versatile, 
bewitching, and whimsical Ivishwoman, well portrayed in several 
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canvases. There is a Hogarth in the drawing-room which repre- 
sents her on a couch, “ dallying and dangerous,” as Charles Lamb 
wrote of this picture; a lovely recumbent figure in a reddish-brown 
dress, with tiny white-slippered feet outstretched. The colour of the 
picture is somewhat dark and perished, but the face is rendered 
with that special aptitude for beauty which is a not sufficiently well 
recognised attribute of the great caricaturist. Close by is another 
W offington, painted by a less famous hand, that of Mercier, possibly 
less truthful, but certainly more beautiful. Philip Mercier was a 
Frenchman, born at Berlin, and brought over to England by Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales, who made him a member of his household, but 
after nine years of it, he set up on his own account as a portrait painter 
in Covent Garden. His work is exceedingly fresh, and in looking 
at this charming portrait of Woffington, with its lovely face, its dark 
expressive eyes, and engaging aspect, we can understand the empire 
she exercised over men’s hearts. It has been said she was the hand- 
somest woman that ever appeared on the stage; unfortunately she 
had a bad voice, “ the only impediment to her becoming superlatively 
excellent.”’ She was an actress of all work, playing all parts, from 
Sir Harry Wildair to Lady Macbeth. ‘She was famous for per- 
forming in male attire,” says Leigh Hunt, “and her Sir Harry Wild- 
air, the character in which she first appeared in London, was so 
excellent, she represented the gay, dissipated, good-humoured rak« 
with so much ease, elegance, and propriety of deportment, that no 
male actors could compete with her.” <A true artiste, she could 
on occasion sacrifice personal feelings to the general interests of the 
theatre, and ‘‘ she ever remained,” says a contemporary, “ the same 
gay, affable, obliging, good-natured Peggy to all around her,” 
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except to one person, her rival and pet aversion, George Ann 
Bellamy. These two were deadly foes. The rivalry between 
them reached its climax when they played in The Rival Queens. 
Pee was dressed, we are told, in a cast-off robe of the Princess- 
Dowager of Wales, while Bellamy had sent to Paris for two 
magnificent costumes. Peg, in the great scene as Roxana, 
maddened by jealousy, rolled her rival in the dust, and pummeling 
her with the handle of her dagger, gave peculiar effect to the words, 
‘“‘ Die, sorceress, die! ’’ which were in her part. There is a portrait 
of Miss Bellamy in the coffee-room, by Lindo—a dark-haired and 
seemingly dark-eyed beauty, but sprightly and elegant in figure, 
quite charming enough to explain the adulation and attention she 
received while she was in the full possession of her charms. Her Juliet 
was perfection ; of her Belvidera a fine judge said, “ I came to admire 
Garrick, but I go away enchanted with Bellamy.” Her surpassing 
beauty, her soft blue eyes, her exquisite fairness, rendered her ‘‘a very 
goddess of love.” Yet her career ended in debt, darkness, and misery. 
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Mrs. Abington began as a flower-girl, or worse, but she became an edu- 
cated and accomplished woman, and was an especial favourite of the 
Dublin stage when Garrick persuaded her to succeed Mrs. Pritchard 
and Mrs. Clive at Drury Lane. He seems, on a closer acquaintance, to 
have especially hated her, often speaking of her as “ that most worth- 
less creature, that worst of bad women ; she is as silly as she is false 
and treacherous.’”’ Yet she had undoubted talent, wide and various; 
“she thinks nothing low that is nature, nothing mean or beneath 
her skill which is characteristic.”” She is chiefly remembered as the 
original Lady Teazle, and the Garrick Club is fortunate in possessing 
a capital picture by Roberts of the great screen scene in The Schoo! 
for Scandal. Mrs. Abington is the centre figure, and with her are 
King, as the original Sir Peter Teazle, and Smith and Palmer as 
Charles and Joseph Surface. Mrs. Abington’s cleverness was not 
confined to the stage; she appears to have been gifted with exquisite 
taste in dress. Her style was copied, her advice was sought by great 
ladies, and at one time the “ Abington ” cap was in all the milliners’ 
shops. There is another portrait of her, by Hickey, as Lady Bab 
Lardoon in The Maid of Oaks, in the drawing-room. Mrs. Pope was 
practically a pupil of Garrick’s; he “ took uncommon pains with 
her.” “JT shall consider her,” says Boaden, “as a daughter of 
Garrick’s theatre, for there she acquired all the resources of her art, 
and they constituted her the most general actress the world has ever 
seen.”’ But she was more especially Mrs. Clive’s successor in broad 
comedy, although Cordelia to Garrick’s Lear was a great part 
of hers. An interesting point in connection with Mrs. Pope was the 
strong resemblance she was supposed to bear to the beautiful Lady 
Sarah Lennox, George III.’s early love. The king, in the autumn of 
life and the decay of his mental powers, saw Mrs. Pope at Drury 
Lane, and was heard to mutter, “ She’s like Lady Sarah still.’’ One 
or two more actresses of this epoch must be mentioned here: Mrs. 
Yates, of whom there is a ‘fine portrait by Coates in the coffee room, 
an actress of fine presence, very beautiful and dignified; and Mrs. 
Barry, wife of Spranger Barry, the silver-tongued Irishman, who 
competed not unsuccessfully with Garrick. Mrs. Barry was admirable 
in comedy ; her Rosalind and Beatrice were both perfect representa- 
tions, but she was great as Cordelia, and overwhelmingly pathetic as 
Belvidera. She used to say she played tragedy to please the town, 
comedy to please herself. By common consent the most lovely 
actress of that age was Mrs. Hartley, of whom Garrick said, “ A finer 
creature I never saw.” Thereis a good full-length portrait of her in 
the club by Angelica Kauffman, in vestal white—long diaphanous 
robes, clinging close to her pliant and graceful form. She has the 
snowy flesh-tints so common with freckled complexions, and the 
reddish auburn hair that Giorgione loved to paint. People raved 
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about her; all censure, all criticism, turned to panegyric on look- 
ing at her. We can almost understand how “Gentleman Smith,” 
of Drury Lane, made a fool of himself about her, and was prepared to 
desert his wife, Lord Sandwich’s sister, sooner than give up his Rose 
Hartley. She was a favourite subject of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and posed as the beautiful female in several of his most celebrated 
pictures. Another beautiful actress, whose life was more romantic 
and unfortunate, was Mrs. Robinson, the Perdita who conquered 
George IV. when the young Prince of Wales. The story is not a 
savoury one, and need not be repeated, but the beauty of her face 
and person may be realised in the various portraits we see of her. 
Mrs. Pitt, too, who invariably played the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet, must have been really attractive, if we are to believe Hogarth’s 
beautiful cabinet portrait of her in the strangers’ smoking-room. 
The stage world that Garrick ruled was peopled and crowded 
with eminent men. He had a host of good actors in his corps: some 
jealous rivals to be won over by his gentle considerateness, some too 
easily alienated, some loyal, faithful friends to the last. Macklin, the 
veteran who died at one hundred and seven, quarrelled with Garrick, 
as he did with everyone else, and was implacable to the last. The 
wild Irishman, as he was called, savage, overbearing, violent in tem- 
per, was once tried for his life, and convicted of manslaughter at the 
Old Bailey. He is to be seen in the Garrick, painted by 
Opie, when he was ninety-three, and the canvas preserves his 
harsh features and generally unprepossessing face. Quin had some 
excuse for saying of him that the lines of his face were like cordage, 
and again, “If God writes a legible hand, that fellow is a villain.” 
Woodward was another of Garrick’s supporters, long a member of 
the Drury Lane company, but returning in later years to Covent 
Garden, from which he came. He began as an apprentice to Rich, the 
first harlequin, who played under the name of Lun, and was “a very 
artful contriver of that kind of stage performance called pantomime.” 
Speaking of Rich, I may mention that there is a small Hogarth in 
this collection of him and his family. An eccentric man, imperfectly 
educated, whom Foote accused of being unable to write his own 
name, Rich was nevertheless a very successful manager, who drew 
as great crowds to his theatre as Garrick, with all his genius, could 
collect at Drury Lane. Excellent, almost unrivalled, as harlequin, 
especially in his attitudes, Woodward was vet far more: he was 
esteemed the best Petruchio of his day, and no one will wonder 
at this reputation who sees the Garrick portrait of him in this 
character by Vandergucht. There is nothing better in the collection. 
It is Petruchio himself, with his bold, swaggering, self-reliant air, 
and any modern actor who wishes to make up the part has here a 
most perfect model to his hand. Woodward was also strong in 
VOL. XXXIX. N.S. BB 
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He was infinitely droll in Sir Andrew 


Aguecheek ; but he could play everything comic—scamps, fops, 


simpletons, {oois. 


elder Mathews. 


humour,” 


intentions, he never could utter a line of tragedy.” 


Dr. Doran thought him the exact prototype of the 
“He had brisk and genuine if rather brassy 
says Leslie, “ but in spite of his sense, and with the best 


King was another of the company—handsome, courtly Tom King, 


long stage manager at Drury Lane, “whose acting,’’ says Charles Lamb, 


“lefta taste on the palate sharp and sweet, like a quince.” King, as I 


have said, created the part of Sir Peter Teazle. There was an epigram- 


matic style in everything he tried which gave peculiar point to Sheri- 


dan’s spirited dialogue. 


It was the same in Lord Ogelby in The 


Clandestine Marriage, the principal scene in which we have admirably 


preserved in a picture by Zoffany. 


It hangs in the drawing-room, in 


an excellent light, showing well the beautiful landscape background, 


and is a perfect specimen of the master’s style. Lord Ogelby is placing 
his heart at the feet of Miss Sterling (Mrs. Baddeley), having been 
introduced and recommended by Canton, his French valet, played 


by Baddeley. 


Mrs. Baddeley was dissolute, even for that light age ; 


she had already left her husband, and they were not on speaking 


terms, although performing on the same stage. The absurd similarity 


of their private relations to those dramatically depicted in this scene 


so highly amused George III. when he saw the play that it was by 


his especial command that Zoffany painted this picture. The story 


is told at length in Galt’s Lives of the Players. 


Mrs. Baddeley was 


very beautiful; her life in its early phases was romantic, if not 


straitlaced, but she died in abject degradation. 


Baddeley, originally 


a cook, was a good comic actor, but he is better remembered now-a- 


days by his benevolent bequests than by his stage prowess. The 


Baddeley Twelfth Cake at Drury Lane is an institution he created and 


endowed, since greatly developed by the liberal hospitality of the 


present lessee of the theatre, Mr. Augustus Harris. 


There are other 


portraits of King in the Garrick—one by Zoffany, as Touchstone, and 


another in day dress, by Richard Wilson, the great English land- 


scape painter, who be 
a portion of some larger work. 


an his career with portraits. 


This is possibly 


Kemble has been heard to say that 


he vaguely remembered having seen the figure of King on a larger 


canvas, and in this picture the frame exactly cuts a small dog in two. 
King was also the first Puff in The Critic ; and great as Mr. Oakley 


in The Jealous Wife. 


He was in every way a finished comedian. 


Space forbids me to give more than a passing word to Yates, who 


was notoriously careless in learning his parts; to Jack Palmer, who is 


the Joseph Surface in the screen scene already mentioned, a pleasing, 
plausible actor, of whom there is a fine portrait in the coffee-room, by 


Arrowsmith ; to David Ross, painted by Zoffany, as Hamlet ; to Par- 
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sons, a born comedian, the original of Sir Fretful Plagiary in The 
Critic, of whom there is a capital portrait by Vandergucht, as Obadiah 
in The Committee, with Moody as Teague, both highly successful imper- 
sonations. There is a fine portrait, attributed.to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of Foote, another of Garrick’s contemporaries, who soon ran alone at 
the Haymarket, where he was the father of the modern entertainment. 
We have here the very man, with his mouth set in the corner of his 
face, the coarse, humorous features that he could twist into an exact 
imitation of everyone, ‘from the court end of the town to White- 
chapel.”” Foote, it will be remembered, generally satirised the fail- 
ings of the day: vulgar gentility, the passion for bric-d-brac, medical 
quacks, nabobs, society at Bath. He has been called the British 
Aristophanes, but the simile is not happy. There was little original 
wit in Foote; he was an imitator—spiteful, sardonic—who seized 
strongly marked foibles, and made their owners look like rascals or 
fools. No public man, it was said, could enter Foote’s theatre without 
fear of finding himself attacked. He spared no one where he could 
make a brutal jest. The loss of his leg, due to his excessive vanity 
in thinking he could ride, was a terrible blow to him; and the pain 
he had inflicted on so many others recoiled on him, when he himself 
became the victim of a foul and shameful charge. The imputation 
was completely disproved, but it eventually killed him. 

As Garrick’s star was waning, a new and not less brilliant light 
appeared above the horizon. One of his last managerial acts was to 
introduce Mrs. Siddons to the London stage, as a set-off, she herself 
declares, against the jealous pretensions of the other ladies of his 
company. In any case, the majestic Sarah’s first appearance was a 
failure. She is described as a pretty, delicate, fragile-looking crea- 
ture, most unbecomingly dressed, speaking in a broken, tremulous 
voice that lapsed into a horrid, almost inaudible whisper. It was not 
till her return, seven years later, that she took the town by storm. 
She secured a tremendous success as Isabella in The Fatal Marriage, 
und sprang at once into fame. ‘“ Like a resistless torrent she carried 
everything before her;”’ her merit seems to have swallowed up all 
remembrance of past and present performances. ‘“ Her lofty beauty,’’ 
says her biographer, Thomas Campbell, “‘ her graceful walk and ges- 
ture, and her potent elocution, were endowments which at the first 
sight marked her supremacy on the stage.” ‘There never perhaps 
was a better stage figure than Mrs. Siddons,” says another biographer, 
Boaden. Above the middle height, but exactly symmetrical in figure, 
with finely formed features, extraordinary flexibility, a voice naturally 
plaintive, that grew sonorous and passionate at will, she had abso- 
lute dominion over her audience. She sent women into hysterics, con- 
vulsed men with tears, even frightened her companions on the stage. 
We see her in the Garrick twice, painted by Harlowe, as Lady Mac- 
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beth. One picture represents her at the dread moment when she first 
conceives her crime: “ Come all ye spirits that tend on mortal thought, 
unsex me here.’’ The other is the sleep-walking scene, in which 
she held her audience spell-bound, when, with awful, remorseful 
voice she cries, “‘ Out, damned spot!”’ In both portraits full justice 
is done to the splendid countenance and imposing attitude of the 
great tragedian. Lady Macbeth was her favourite part. How she 
realised it, may be gathered from her own account of her first study 
of it, when late at night she was seized with a paroxysm of terror in 
the assassination scene, and hurried to bed without daring even to 
take off her clothes. Only second to his great sister was John Philip 
Kemble, who owed his introduction to London to her. Croker 
says, “He had no competitor in any walk of tragedy... . Mrs. 
Siddons, it is agreed, was never excelled, and he by Garrick alone, 
and by Garrick only in his universality.”” He was an unrivalled 
Romeo, his Cato was magnificent, and in Coriolanus he reached 
the summit of high tragic dignity. This great actor is well 
represented at the Garrick as Cato, a small replica of the large 
portrait painted for Lord Blessington. The copy was made by 
Lawrence himself for Mathews under peculiar circumstances. The 
story is told at length in Mrs. Mathews’s life of her husband 
—how Mathews had been promised a copy by Lord Blessington, 
and how, after many delays and much disappointment, Lawrence 
at last confided to Mathews that he had made the copy himself. 
The painter invited Mathews to his studio, and showed him his 
last work, a copy of the “Cato” at last completed, “all but a few 
touches.” I fancy the picture did not come into Mr. Mathews’s 
possession then and there, as I have heard that he had to ask the 
painter’s executors for it, who, however, admitted the claim and 
surrendered it. I believe that the picture was even then incomplete, 
and was finished by Harlowe, one of Lawrence’s most successful 
pupils. It represents Kemble in the correct dress of a Roman senator, 
short white tunic and sandals. Although there are several other por- 
traits of Kemble in the club—one as Hamlet, on his first appearance; 
as Cato, by Westall; as Penruddock, in Zhe Wheel of Fortune, by 
Dewilde; also an unsigned “Coriolanus;”’’ and a charming sketch 
by Harlowe from recollections of him in that part—perhaps the 
best idea of John Philip Kemble’s manly beauty may be gained 
from the charming pencil sketch of him by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which hangs in the library, a pendant to one of Mrs. Siddons, by the 
same master’s hand. A noted actress who was closely identified with 
John Kemble during his management of Covent Garden may be 
mentioned here. It was the engagement of Madame Catalini that 
led to the well-remembered O.P. riots, when prices were put up, as the 
gods erroneously thought, to pay the Italian singer an enormous salary. 
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A good portrait of Madame Catalini, presented by her son, hangs upon 
the staircase, by Lonsdale, a portrait painter whose manner was bold 
and masculine, and who must have had some keenness in discriminat- 
ing character. Good examples are to be seen of him in the Garrick, 
especially his portraits of Charles Mathews and Frederick Yates. 
Other members of the gifted Kemble family, all of whom took to the 
stage, but achieved lesser renown, are to be found in this collection. 
There is a full-length of Charles Kemble on the staircase, as Macbeth, 
a portrait of him as Hamlet, by Wyatt, and another as Charles IL., 
by Briggs. Charles Kemble came next after his great brother, but 
at some distance. Macready called him “a first-rate actor of second 
rate parts.” He was a fair Romeo, a passable Hamlet, good as 
Petruchio, Mercutio, Laertes, Cassio, and so forth. Leslie thought 
his Fauleonbridge as perfect as the Coriolanus of his brother John. 
Lady Morgan writes, “‘Charles Kemble was the best of the whole 
stock—beautiful, graceful, gallant, and a very fine gentleman.” His 
wife (Miss de Camp) was an excellent actress—a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired beauty, eloquent in face and frame; she had been a dancer, 
and her motion was music itself ere her voice was heard. Something 
of this may be seen in Dewilde’s portrait of her as Patie, in The 
Gentle Shepherd. Stephen Kemble, another brother, long a strolling 
manager in the provinces, is here as Bajazet, by Dewilde. Stephen 
played Falstaff now and then with some success; he was so overgrown 
that his figure suited the part without artificial stuffing. The later 
generation of Kembles scarcely maintained the traditions of the 
family. Fanny made a hit, but gained no permanent reputation. 
The Kemble epoch was distinguished by many other notable names. 
Through it George Frederick Cooke flourished, John Philip Kemble’s 
great rival and competitor. Like Quin and Garrick, they played 
great parts alternately, but not for long, and they hated each other 
cordially. Cooke was cursed with the vice of intemperance, and when 
drunk, as was too frequently the case, he would rail violently against 
“ Black Jack,’ Kemble’s stage nickname. Cooke was great as 
Richard III., “the best since Garrick,” says a contemporary. He 
was formed for the sarcastic, was an admirable Sir Giles Overreach, 
in which many thought him far superior to Kemble. There are many 
portraits of him in this collection : as Shylock, by Phillips, R.A. ; as 
Kitely, by Singleton, R.A.; as Sir Archy McSarcasm and Richard IIT., 
both by Dewilde. Charles Young was another, whose Hamlet some 
said had never been equalled, and who was the next best actor to 
Kemble in tragedy. He is represented in the Garrick as Macbeth, in 
a somewhat slight portrait sketch by Sir Edwin Landseer. The boy 
Betty scarcely deserves to be mentioned with these great names, but 
for a time he was the rage and fashion, often drawing crowded 
houses in London while Kemble played to empty benches. Master 
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Betty was barely twelve when he made his début on the Belfast 
stage, and rather more than a year later he appeared as Barbarossa 
at Drury Lane, when “ the divine boy” gained the most tremendous 
applause. He played everything—Rolla, Romeo, Hamlet, Young 
Norval ; and it is in this last character that we have him at the Garrick 
in a full-length portrait, by Opie, hanging on the top of the stair- 
ease. Home, the author of Douglas, declared that Master Betty was 
the first actor who played the part according to his idea of the 
character when he conceived and wrote it. It is a pleasing and very 
striking portrait ; the youthful figure with hand uplifted and flowing 
garments might be that of a boyish saint, some young John the 
Baptist in the wilderness. 

The age was specially rich in comedians of every shade. Such names 
as those of Munden, Elliston, the two Bannisters, Quick, Snell, 
Kmery, Lewis, Charles Mathews senior, may be mentioned in proof 
of this. Miss Farren, who became Countess of Derby, and whose 
fascinating face may be seen in the drawing-room, made her reputa- 
tion in genteel comedy. She was especially good as Lady Teazle 
and Miss Hardcastle, and generally followed Mrs. Abington in the 
successful personation of ladies of quality. Dora Jordan again, so 
long intimately connected with the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., gained her chief reputation in comedy. ‘A charming 
cordial actress,” who pleased, nay bewitched, the public with the irre- 
sistible joyousness of her look, her laugh, her voice. She was a 
perfect Rosalind, but she also played Ophelia exquisitely. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thought her greater than Mrs. Abington wherever she 
challenged comparison. Personally she was widely popular, an 
engaging, fascinating lady, always in good humour, even when spite- 
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ful enemies in derision called her ‘ Duchess,” or threatened to give 
her royal highness a howl or a hiss. Dewilde has painted her in 
The Country Girl, the part in which she made her London début. 
The picture is in the drawing-room, a pleasing figure; and there is 
another of Dewilde’s pictures of her as Phodra in Amphitryon. 
None of these are as good as that possessed by the Duke of Clarence 
himself, who plainly told Mathews, when showing it him, that he 
hoped it was better than any in the actor’s collection. There can be 
no doubt that the separation between his Royal Highness and Mrs. 
Jordan was a terrible wrench, forced upon the Duke in spite of him- 
self, and always deeply regretted. He proved this when he became 
King by the honours he bestowed on Mrs. Jordan’s children. Charles 
Bannister reaches back really to Garrick’s time. He was strolling 
in the eastern counties, “doing all Mr. Garrick’s business at fifteen 
shillings a week,” in 1758, after which he came to town and joined 
Foote. He was strong in musical imitations, and had a charming 
voice, which was only good at night. “ Neither I nor my voice can 
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get up in the morning,” he had said to Foote when on histrial. He 
was full of jokes at all times, a happy-go-lucky, reckless bon vivant, 
very popular in society, “keeping much fine company,” but perpetually 
in debt, often in jail. He would spend his last guinea on a bundle 
of asparagus or a couple of bottles of claret. The easy-going, out- 
at-elbows, but light-hearted gentleman, quite of the Micawber type, 
is admirably depicted in Zoffany’s portrait of Charles Bannister in 
the strangers’ dining-room. Jack Bannister, his son, was always 
devoted to his father, preferring his company to anyone’s. As a boy, 
he would bring his father’s salary straight from Garrick, by whom 
it was liberally paid, even when the actor was in a sponging-house. 
Jack, who began as a Royal Academy student, soon abandoned art 
for the stage. He was a protégé of Garrick’s, who advised but 
scarcely encouraged him, telling him he might humbug the town as 
a tragedian, “ but comedy is a serious thing, so don’t try it yet.” But 
Jack Bannister, to use his own expression, ‘“ soon laughed his tragedy 
out of fashion,” and will always be remembered as a master of 
humorous acting, “a gloriously pleasant fellow,’’ one who carried off 
the palm amongst performers of farce. We see him in the Garrick 
as Scout to Parsons’s Sheepface in the Village Lawyer, in the title réle 
of Sylvester Doggerwood, and as Lenitive in The Prize, one of Charles 
Mathews’s great parts. We have portraits of Quick painted by Du- 
pont, Dighton, and Dewilde. He was favourite comedian of George 
[II., who began as a tragedian, then joined Foote, and was the ori- 
ginal Tony Lumpkin, Acres, and Isaac Mendoza. It was said of 
Quick, a very vain man, that he believed in no living actor but him- 
self. Lewis was “a matchless gentleman comedian,” an ideal 
Mercutio, light and airy in his motions and voice; it was always 
sunshine with him. The great feature of his acting was his personal 
activity and amusing rapidity of speech. Whether sitting or standing, 
he was never for a moment at rest; and this perpetual motion kept 
spectators in a roar. Lewis is one of the trio in Speculation, by 
Zoftany, acting Tanjore to Quick’s Alderman Arable, and Munden’s 
Project. 

Munden was a great actor, a splendid low comedian, whom Garrick 
first inspired to go upon the stage. Talfourd declares him to have 
been the greatest comedian he ever saw, with the richest and most 
peculiar vein of humour, and the most extensive range of character. 
He seems to have possessed the most extraordinary facial power. At 
rest the features were commonplace, but he could at will give them 
the strangest and most fantastic forms. Lamb said that “ Munden 
alone literally makes faces; there is one face of Farley, another face 
of Knight, one (but what a one it is) of Liston, but Munden has none 
that you can properly pin down and call his.” When playing with 
Jack Johnstone in The Committee, his grimaces were so irresistibly 
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comic that not only did the audience shriek with laughter, but 
Johnstone himself was almost too much convulsed to proceed. Jack 
Johnstone, “Irish” Johnstone, well known as Denis Bulgruddery and 
the Sir Callagham O’Brallaghan of Sir Martin Shee’s portrait, must 
not be confounded with Henry Johnston, of whom there is a fine 
full-length as Douglas by Singleton, R.A., on the staircase. We see 
Munden again, painted by Clint, in the wonderful scene from Lock 
and Key ; Munden as old Brummagem imprisoned by the gout in an 
arm-chair, while Knight shows the key, and Fanny and Laura 
(Mrs. Alger and Miss Cubitt) look on disgusted from behind. Suett 
again, Dickie Suett, whose laugh, like a peal of giggles, “ Ha! 
ha! oh! la!” is still remembered as infinitely diverting. He told 
stories incomparably ; the good things he said were on every tongue. 
Emery, the great personator of Yorkshire characters, is to be seen 
here as Tyke, by Dewilde, in The School for Reform. He was an 
inimitable stage rustic, perfect in his representation of loutish cun- 
ning, a master of the Yorkshire dialect, excellently fitted with his 
stout frame and broad face for the parts be played. Elliston, the best 
Falstaff of his time, was also strong in Ranger and Young Absolute. 
He was a great favourite of George III., and had the Weymouth 
theatre for years. He was mad for management, having sometimes 
a dozen theatres on his hands. He thought himself a great orator, 
too, and was always making speeches. But fortune was not kind to 
him; his own dissipated tastes and his recklessness ruined him. 
Liston came somewhat later and survived longer. He was a first-rate 
“quiet” comedian, excelled in calm comedy, set spectators roaring 
without moving a muscle, and in time established such sympathy witb 
his audience that he could take almost any liberties with them. There 
are several excellent pictures of Liston in the Garrick ; one as Lubin 
Log in Love, Law,and Physic, which admirably renders his stolid, stupid 
surprise when Flexible, the lawyer, insists that black is white. 
“Shall a timber merchant dare contest with me in points of law?” 
says Flexible—a part that was amongst the most successful of the 
rich repertoire of the actor represented in this picture, Charles 
Mathews himself. 

It is but natural that in a collection formed by Mr. Mathews he 
should figure frequently. There are many excellent portraits of him 
at the Garrick. Perhaps the most remarkable is Harlowe’s canvas, 
which depicts him in four perfectly different and distinct characters. 
The picture hangs in the drawing-room near the door, just below the 
portrait of old Macklin, to whom, now nearing his dotage, Mathews 
when first stage-struck applied for advice. Harlowe’s picture is in 
itself a convincing proof of Mathews’s extraordinary versatile powers. 
The four characters are those of Fond Barney ; the idiot newsvendor 
of York; another weak-minded simpleton catchir 


iga fly; Mr. Wiggins, 
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an extraordinary stout man, in the farce called Mrs. Wiggins; and 
Mathews himself in ordinary day dress. There is another admirable 
portrait by Clint, A.R.A., of Liston and Mathews together in The 
Village Lawyer, the former as Sheepface, the latter as Scout—a per- 
formance of which Mrs. Mathews records that when first so played it 
took Mr. Mathews quite by surprise. Tull then Liston had impressed 
them with a sense of his inveterate gravity both on and off the stage; 
but as Sheepface he amazed Mathews, and made him laugh so 
hugely that he was hardly able to go on with his part intelligibly. 
Charles Mathews was also painted repeatedly by Dewilde, as Somno, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, Buskin, Caleb Quotem, always with the 
Dutch-like precision and completeness that was Dewilde’s greatest 
charm. There is an excellent portrait of him by Lonsdale, and an 
amusing character study of him as the old Scotch Lady, by Chalon, 
R.A. We see in these pictures the long, unnaturally thin form, the 
mouth that was little better than “‘ a hole in the cheek,” the marvel- 
lous mastery over “make up,” the power almost unrivalled that 
Mathews possessed of completely metamorphosing himself a hundred 
times over. The tricks he so long played most intimate friends by 
personating “ Mr. Pennyman,”’ quite without detection, is one of the 
most numerous episodes of his gay memoirs. 

It has been impossible to do full justice to the merits of this re- 
markable collection within the limits of this paper. There are scores 
of excellent portraits by Dewilde, who devoted himself exclusively 
through a long life to theatrical portraiture, but to catalogue these 
adequately would fill many pages. My account, however, would be 
lamentably incomplete did I not include some reference to the later 
lights of the stage. Unfortunately for the collection it contains only 
one portrait of Kemble’s great successor, Edmund Kean. This is a 
small portrait of the eminent tragedian in the incongruous attire of a 
Red Indian. Kean, towards the end of his career, visited the States 
and Canada. While at Quebec his audience once included a number 
of Huron chiefs, who later expressed a wish to elect him as one of 
their tribe, and he was formally initiated as a chief under the name 
of Altenaida—an honour which, it is said, aroused the highest 
enthusiasm in him, so much so that he at one time contemplated 
retiring to the backwoods in search of perfect peace instead of return- 
ing to Drury Lane. There are one or two portraits of Macready, 
but none good. One of James Wallack, a follower of Kemble’s, in 
day dress, and a large portrait, an excellent likeness of Charles Kean 
as Louis XI., with bowed figure, hat in hand. There is a fine full- 
length portrait of Miss O’Neill, by Joseph, A.R.A., a grand figure 
in classical costume, draped in white against a storm cloud, and wear- 
ing a brilliant crimson tunic which preserves the handsome features 
of this handsome engaging creature. Miss O’Neil followed Mrs. 
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Siddons at no great distance, as the latter was waning, and achieved 
great success. She revived the splendid traditions of Mrs. Siddons 
as Juliet, Belvidera, and Mrs. Haller. She retired from public life 
on her marriage with Sir Wrixon Beecher, and died about a dozen 
years ago at a very advanced age. 

[ trust some idea, however imperfect and inadequate, may now 
have been conveyed of the character and intrinsic value of this col- 
lection. Although rich in many kinds of art, its chief wealth, as will 
be seen, lies in theatrical portraiture, in the lifelike presentment of 
famous actors in famous parts. Those amongst us who appreciate the 
dramatic art may see upon the walls of the Garrick, if privileged to 
enter the club, the notabilities that were so closely associated with the 
early triumphs and greatest traditions of the British stage. It may be 
doubted whether coming generations will be equally fortunate, whether 
the present lights of the dramatic profession will be brought as 
vividly before our descendants as we have had handed down to us those 
of the past. In our times, whatever the cause, possibly from the 
pernicious development of photography, the lineaments and attitudes 
of our principal public favourites are not being generally preserved 
through the only lasting mediums of oil and stone. For one 
theatrical portrait painted nowadays, there were hundreds and hun- 
dreds a century ago. The most famous artists gladly used their 
brush for the purpose, while many, talented and widely esteemed, 
gladly devoted themselves almost exclusively to this branch of 
art. It is but seldom that our eminent living actors sit, and when 
they do it is mostly in daily ordinary guise, rarely in their most am- 
bitious or most successful parts. Thus the Garrick club possesses 
an admirable portrait of Mr. Henry Irving, in a frock coat, painted 
and presented by Sir John Millais. This truthful and felicitous 
portrayal of the eminent actor has lately been on view and gene- 
rally admired at the Grosvenor Gallery, with the rest of Millais’s 
collected works. The club, too, possesses a commendable portrait 
of the veteran Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey, in scarlet robes, painted 
by the versatile hand of Mr. Forbes Robertson, a very pleasing and 
popular actor. There is also an ambitious work, Mr. Henry Neville as 
Count Almaviva, by Mr. W. John Walton; and the features of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft are preserved in marble statuettes, the work of that 
clever sculptor, Count Gleichen. But these are about all the theatrical 
portraits of contemporaries in the Garrick Club. Nor outside of it, 
in the world of art, is there much activity of a kind that would pro- 
mise to supply material for some future collector of the elder Mathews 
type. 

ARTHUR GRIFTITHS. 
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In every European country wherein the monarchical form of govern- 
ment prevails there area few eminent personages—possibly from twelve 
to twenty, without reckoning the members of reigning families— 
whose official position enables them to obtain correct information as 
to what is really being said and done in connection with the more 
important political and social questions of the day, and to achieve a 
tolerably accurate insight into the views and intentions of those who, 
like themselves, are privileged to manufacture contemporary history. 
Being wire-pullers of the puppets that figure on the world’s stage, 
they are free of the derriére des coulisses of rival puppet-shows, familiar 
with the tricks and effects of past and present performances, and well 
qualified to appraise the merits or defects of any novelty that may be 
“east, set, and mounted”’ by their foreign competitors. These persons 
—Cabinet Ministers and Court officials of exalted rank—know how 
civilised mankind is governed, and are the repositories of secrets which 
rarely, if ever, reach the cognisance of those whose interests and 
destinies are most immediately affected and shaped by them. There 
is also a class of soi-disant “ well-informed ’”’ people, some hundreds in 
number, comprising party-leaders, ex-Ministers, permanent Under- 
Secretaries of State, proprietors and editors of leading newspapers, 
heads of great political houses, parliamentary magnates and financial 
potentates, who keep touch with the wire-pullers above alluded to, 
and obtain occasional glimpses into the arcana of their motives and 
transactions. This class is in reality the medium through which a 
certain amount of more or less correct information filters slowly and 
sparsely for the eventual enlightenment of the intelligent public. The 
individuals of whom it is composed are generally described, in the 
editorial jargon of the press, as “the highest authorities,” or, at the 
very least, ‘ authoritative sources.” Although the supreme mysteries 
of the statesman’s craft are, for the most part, sealed books to them, 
they may fairly lay claim to the possession of approximatively accurate 
knowledge as to the direction in which the governmental cat is jump- 
ing, or about to jump, in the majority of political crises. 

Of all European realms, England is the one in which, through the 
agency of a free, wealthy, and enterprising press, popular interest in 
matters political (foreign as well as domestic) has been the most 
generally stimulated and developed. Englishmen of all classes 
bestow more attention upon the “ politics” of countries not their own 
than do Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Italians, or Spaniards, not to 
mention the less important European nationalities, which concern 
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themselves scarcely at all with the internal affairs of their potent 
neighbours. As, however, there are only three or four hundred 
persons amongst the thirty odd millions of her Majesty’s subjects 
inhabiting these islands who are in a position to command any per- 
sonal knowledge of what is actually going on in political circles 
abroad, the great mass of the English people is absolutely dependent 
upon the leading journals of the metropolis and of two or three great 
provincial cities for its acquaintance with the transactions of foreign 
Governments, the debates and enactments of foreign legislatures, the 
scientific and artistic developments accruing in foreign countries, and 
the phases of thought, fashion, and morality through which Conti- 
nental society, like our own, is continuously passing. The demand 
for copious information with respect to the sayings and doings of 
alien peoples has become extremely general and urgent within the 
last thirty years or so. It has been to meet this demand that news- 
paper proprietors have deemed it expedient to establish permanent 
agencies in foreign capitals for the collection and transmission to 
their editorial offices of the “latest intelligence,” political, social, 
military, and artistic ; and to confide the management of such agencies 
to gentlemen who figure in their columns anonymously, under the 
generic title or designation of “Our Own Correspondent.” From 
these functionaries, almost exclusively—for blue-books are by no 


means popular reading, and Ministerial revelations in Parliament, as 





a rule, conceal a great deal more than they disclose—nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of every thousand Englishmen derive all the infor- 
mation that ever reaches them in connection with foreign affairs, and 
as a rule (having no means at their disposal of testing its accuracy) 
accept it as authentic, reproduce and promulgate it conversationally 
amongst their friends and acquaintances, judge the actions and utter- 
ances of native and foreign statesmen by its light, and, in fact, invest it 
with far greater importance than is attached to it, generally speaking, by 
the correspondent who telegraphs it to his employer, or by the editor 
who gives it publicity. I need scarcely say that this is not invariably 
the case. From time to time Our Own Correspondent is fortunate 
enough to get at information of unquestionable novelty and moment, the 
disclosure of which, whether it be premature or timely, directly affects 
the personal interests of unnumbered thousands of his cotemporaries, 
and may even precipitate events of paramount significance to mankind 
at large. But his opportunities for effecting coups of extraordinary 
magnitude are necessarily few and far between. The rulers of men 
are past-masters in the craft of secrecy. They seldom take news- 
paper correspondents into their confidence ; when they do so it is 
invariably to serve some special purpose of their own, which they are 
precluded by official custom or tradition from furthering in a strictly 
regular way. The representative of an English newspaper in a 
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foreign capital, therefore, being under contract with his employer 
to supply the latter daily with a certain amount of readable matter 
that may pass for news, carries out his engagement, doubtless to the 
best of his ability, but with results of curiously unequal value. 
However intelligent and experienced he may be, he is but human, 
and consequently liable to error. He has to encounter great, fre- 
quently insuperable, difficulties in his quest of novel and correct 
intelligence. The official mind regards him as a dangerous inter- 
loper, and delights in misleading him, setting traps and pitfalls in 
his path, and feeding him with phrases instead of facts. His own dis- 
cretion and sense of the fitness of things cannot fail to be frequently 
as irksome to him as the reticence or disingenuousness of persons in 
authority ; for nearly all the really important intelligence imparted 
to him is disclosed under the stringent condition that he shall in no 
way compromise its communicant in making it publicly known. On 
the other hand, his employer, the newspaper proprietor, is not un- 
naturally anxious to make the most of any coup effected by the 
correspondent ; and it will be readily understood that, in cases where 
the nature of the information obtained points to a particular source 
as the only one from which, in all human probability, it could have 
been derived, the tendency of the editorial office to lay stress upon 
its authenticity is apt to place the correspondent in an embarrassing 
position with respect to his informant. The publication of news that 
temporarily raises or lowers the market price of stocks, and the 
responsibility for which cannot—save by a breach of confidence no 
less inexpedient, from a purely business point of view, than dis- 
honourable—be attributed to its true source, is one of the most 
serious risks of newspaper-proprietorship. Official démentis, however 
untruthful they may be, are injurious to the reputation of a journal 
which professes to obtain its political information first-hand and from 
trustworthy persons. Subsequent events proving the absolute cor- 
rectness of that information and the falsehood of the démenti do not 
always remedy the injury inflicted by the latter; for journalistic 
incidents rarely linger long in the memory of the general public, 
and those unlucky individuals who have lost money through the official 
denial of a newspaper revelation bear a grudge against the truthful 
newspaper, not against the lying bureaucrat. They attribute their 
losses to the disclosure made by the former; that the mendacity of 
the latter may have been conclusively demonstrated concerns them 
not at all. Proportionate to the intrinsic importance of a correspon- 
dent’s revelation is the likelihood that it will suffer “ semi-official ” 
contradiction ; that is to say, that certain journals not necessarily 
subventioned by foreign Governments, but utilised by them for the 
irresponsible promulgation of statements which they consider them- 
selves at liberty to repudiate, if it suit them to do so 





either publish 
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an absolute denial of the revelation in question, or turn it, more or 
less ponderously, into ridicule, not infrequently ascribing dishonesty 
as well as imbecility to the correspondent who has put it forward in 
the simple fulfilment of his duty to his employer. Possibly the 
correspondent derived his information from the lips of the very 
Minister who has instructed the director of the press-bureau to deny 
its authenticity and asperse the character of its promulgator. The 
latter, in such a case, is bound to swallow the démenti in silence; as 
for the imputations personal to himself, he must put up with them 
as best he may. Even when his lips are not sealed by any direct or 
implied pledge, neither he nor his employer can venture to disclose 
the name of his informant; for such a step, whilst involving a 
momentary victory of truth over falsehood, would practically dis- 
qualify him from continuing to occupy his post, by closing every 
official door to him and blocking all his sources of information. His 
only alternative to a martyrdom of indignant silence—to seeming 
acquiescence in the justice of the accusations brought against him— 
would be to throw up his appointment, publish an exact account of the 
means by which he obtained the impugned information, and appeal 
to public opinion for an impartial judgment between himself and the 
Minister who has deliberately sacrificed him to some consideration of 
political expediency. But newspaper correspondents—men, for the 
most part, who consent to exile themselves from their native countries 
and break up all their family ties and home associations in order to 
earn a few hundreds a year—are seldom possessed of private means 
enabling them to assert their independence by giving up a certain for 
an uncertain income. Nowadays, as I shall show farther on, they 
are not even necessarily literary men, endowed with those special 
gifts or acquirements that are always in demand amongst the 
impresarit of journals or periodicals. Their own branch of the 
journalistic profession is a small and slender one, and, owing to cer- 
tain prejudices or traditions obtaining amongst the majority of news- 
paper proprietors, a foreign correspondent who has quitted the service 
of one journal, either by resignation or dismissal, finds it scarcely 
possible to obtain employment in his own line on the staff of any 
other newspaper. When, therefore, he has been utilised and thrown 
over by a great statesman or accomplished diplomatist, the best thing 
he can do in his own interest, as well as in that of his paper, is to 
hold his tongue, bend his head to the bitter blast of démenti until it 
shall have spent its force, and trust to time—the only effectual cor- 
rector of blunders and righter of wrongs—to vindicate his veracity 
and honour. It is more frequently and oppressively the lot of the 
newspaper correspondent than of any other variety of journalist to 
be compelled to bear “the insolence of office, and the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy take;” but, on the other hand, his 
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employer, as a rule, trusts him implicitly, and backs him up with 
unflinching loyalty ; whilst he has the supreme satisfaction of know- 
ing that his fellow-countrymen almost invariably take his word in 
preference to that of a foreign official editor (the salaried mouthpiece 
of an unscrupulous Minister), who will at any moment contradict 
himself “ by command,” just as readily and absolutely as he will 
impeach the probity of a fellow-journalist. 

Of the numerous incidents, pregnantly illustrating the wrongs to 
which foreign correspondents must perforce submit in silence, that 
reached my personal cognisance in the course of many years’ sojourn 
in Continental capitals as the representative of a great London news- 
paper, one in particular appears to me worthy of narration in this 
place. It created no small sensation in three European realms at the 
time of its occurrence; but its true story could not then be told, for 
more than one good and sufficient reason, nor can it even now with 
propriety be recounted in full, for two or three of the persons who 
played leading parts in it are still living, a circumstance that necessi- 
tates the suppression of some of its most interesting details. Briefly 
and discreetly sketched, however, it runs as follows :— 

Peace had been concluded between two powerful nations after a 
fiercely-fought and costly war. The fulfilment of the peace condi- 
tions accepted by the conquered Power was an operation extending 
over a considerable period of time, and had only been executed in 
part by the Power in question, strictly in accordance with covenant, 
when circumstances arose which threatened to disturb the newly- 
established pacific relations between victor and vanquished, and in 
point of fact to lead very suddenly to a renewal of hostilities. A 
legislative measure of extraordinary moment was framed by the 
Government of the conquered nation, submitted to Parliament, and 
received by that body in a manner which admitted of no doubt that, 
should the Cabinet proceed in the usual manner with its Bill, the latter 
would be passed by a large majority of the Legislature. So repug- 
nant was this measure to the Government of the victorious nation, 
that, could the Bill not have been quashed by any less violent means, 
an ultimatum signifying that a resumption of warlike operations 
would be the penalty of persistence would assuredly have been 
dispatched, within forty-eight hours of the time to which I am 
referring, to the capital in which the Bill was then undergoing dis- 
cussion. To take this extreme step, however, would have placed the 
conquerors in a curiously awkward position with relation to European 
public opinion ; for the measure to which they so vehemently objected 
was a purely domestic one, such as every nation has an indisputable 
right to take in its own interest, without consulting friend or foe. 
No stipulation, express or inferential, contained in the Treaty of 
Peace justified either Power in interfering with the other respecting 
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questions of internal legislation; in short, the prohibition, emphasised 
by menace, to which one of the high contracting parties had resolved 
to commit itself, cote que coute, rather than run the risks involved in 
the passing of the obnoxious measure by its quondam enemy, could 
not but have been regarded by civilised mankind as a brutal aggres- 
sion—an audacious and wholly unjustifiable exemplification in prac- 
tice of the cynical axiom, “ La force prime le droit*” 

Matters were at this critical pass when an ambassador, accredited 
to the Court of the conquering Power, gave an evening party. 
Amongst his guests were the Premier of the Government then in 
office at —--- , and the correspondent of a leading London news- 
paper. This gentleman was personally acquainted with the great 
Minister, to whom he was privileged to have access whenever he 
made special application for an audience. In view of the gravity of 
the situation, he had sought and obtained permission to call upon 
His Excellency on the morrow of the reception above mentioned. 
Consequently, knowing how reluctant official personages are to be 
earwigged and buttonholed during their hours of relaxation from 
toil, the correspondent, encountering the Minister by chance in a 
diplomatist’s drawing-room, did not verbally accost him, but bowed 
and passed on. As he was working his way through the crowded 
salon, he felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and, turning round, 
found himself face to face with M. de ——, who said to him, 
“Come into the ambassadress’s boudoir with me; I want to speak 
to you to-night, instead of to-morrow.” Mr. —— at once com- 
plied with his Excellency’s request, and the latter proceeded to 
deliver himself of a series of disclosures so startling in character and 
of such tremendous importance that, after listening to him for several 
minutes in ever-growing amazement, his interlocutor interrupted 
him, saying, “ Pardon me the question, but does your Excellency 
remember that I am a journalist? or, to put it even more plainly, 
am I to consider what you have told me a private communication, 
or one that you desire to be made public through the medium of the 
newspaper I represent?’’ ‘I am speaking to you,” was the reply, 
“in this way because you are a journalist; and you are at liberty to 
publish every fact with which I have acquainted you in the columns 
of your journal. Indeed, I wish you to do so, as thereby great 
calamities may be averted. All that I exact from you as a man of 
honour is that you make no public mention of my name in connec- 
tion with the information I am now giving to you. You can, of 
course, tell your chief editor that you received your news direct from 
me. That will be a sufficient guarantee of its authenticity. But I 
must not personally appear in the matter. Is ita bargain?” To 
this proposal the correspondent joyfully agreed, for his faith in the 
chivalric nature and straightforwardness of M. de —— was un- 
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bounded, and he felt deeply grateful to that statesman for putting 
him in the way of enabling his newspaper to make one of those bril- 
liant coups which so splendidly enhance even the most distinguished 
journalistic reputation. He at once resolyved—with a view to the 
more certain preservation of his informant’s secret—to efface him- 
self completely with regard to the information thus imparted to him, 
and, in communicating the entire interview to his employer in 
London, requested that its purport should be embodied in an edi- 
torial article, authoritatively written, but observing absolute silence 
as to the source from which the intelligence imparted to the public 
in that form had been obtained. Before taking this step, however— 
being a man of considerable political experience and some natural 
prudence—he sought out his countryman, the ambassador in whose 
house the interview had taken place, and acquainted him, to the 
minutest detail, with every atom of information he (the correspon- 
dent) had gathered from M. de ———. The ambassador, I may 
observe parenthetically, was so deeply impressed by the importance 
of that information that he transmitted it in cipher by wire to his 
Government in the course of that very night, which was spent by 
the correspondent in inditing a dispatch of several thousand words to 
the proprietor of his newspaper. Subsequent events conclusively 
proved the wisdom of the precautionary measure by which he had 
placed the ambassador au courant of the situation, for that exalted 
functionary was thereby enabled, at a highly critical moment, to 
confirm the correspondent’s statements (confidentially, of course) in 
a quarter where the lack of such unimpeachable confirmation might 
have wrought Mr. —— irreparable injury. 

In due course of time the news appeared, set forth with excellent 
discretion in an editorial article, which, however, was so manifestly 
prompted by authentic and authoritative information, that it caused 
a panic upon the principal European Stock Exchanges. Civilised 
mankind, then only just relieved from the pain and anxiety of 
contemplating a long and sanguinary struggle between two valiant 
and powerful peoples, was horror-stricken at the prospect of a proxi- 
mate renewal of the slaughter and destruction of property which had 
so recently been stayed by a Treaty of Peace. I will not dwell upon 
the effect produced by the article in question upon the Power that 
had succumbed in that supreme trial of national strength. Suffice it 
to say that the end was attained to achieve which a great Minister 
had taken a humble newspaper correspondent into his confidence— 
was attained with amazing promptitude, and with a completeness 
that at once relieved M. de —— from all the terrible responsibilities 
imposed upon him by the imprudence of his country’s vanquished 
foes. To be brief, the objectionable portions of the obnoxious Bill 
were instantly suppressed, or so radically modified as to be purged of 
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their menacing and provocative character; and assurances of the 
most pacific nature, pleasantly flavoured with polite apology, were 
profiered to and accepted by the Government of the victorious nation. 

Simultaneously with these proceedings, which convincingly demon- 
strated the perfect success of the coup so ingeniously devised and 
skilfully executed by M. de ——, there appeared in the semi-official 
press-organ of his Government an editorial paragraph in large type, 
to the effect that the statements in connection with the alleged inter- 
national crisis, published in such and such a London newspaper of 
such and such a date, were absolutely devoid of foundation in fact ; 
and that, moreover, there was good reason to believe that those state- 
ments had been “derived from a muddy source.’ The immediate 
result of this astounding announcement was that the London news- 
paper alluded to was assailed by a storm of reproach and obloquy, 
raging with equal fury at home and abroad. It was burnt with more 
or less solemnity within the precincts of more than one Continental 
Bourse, and suffered, I believe, a similar indignity at the hands of a 
few exasperated jobbers on ’Change in the metropolis. Its timely and 
true revelations were stigmatised as falsehoods, prompted by the 
basest motives; its correspondent, although he had not figured in 
connection with those disclosures, was accused of accompliceship with 
a ring of swindling financiers. The invention of one of his foreign 
colleagues was so highly stimulated by a paroxsym of patriotic ire as 
to put forward the positive assertion that Mr. —— had cleared a 
million of franes d /a baisse, as his share of the plunder; and this 
statement was published in a leading Continental journal, of which, 
I need scarcely say, the maligned correspondent received several 
carefully marked copies, forwarded to him by persons professing to 
hold him in high esteem. His position in the capital in which his 
residence was fixed became an extremely distressing one. Many of 
his acquaintances—all those, indeed, connected with the local official 
circles—looked askance at him and shunned his society for some 
considerable time. He received private intimations that his attend- 
ance at Court entertainments and Ministerial receptions could be dis- 
pensed with until further notice. Meanwhile, his employers stuck 
to him manfully through thick and thin. They kept his secret and 
that of his informant inviolate, despite the heavy public pressure 
brought to bear upon them to disclose the source of their information. 
That it would have been a great relief to them to do so they hinted 
to their correspondent, but only once, and in the most delicate 
manner. He endeavoured to obtain permission to justify them and 
himself, but in vain; upon which they very kindly begged him not 
to trouble himself any further about the matter, as they were strong 
enough to “see it out’ without budging an inch from the authorita- 
tive position they had steadfastly maintained throughout the whole 
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untoward episode. And so they were. Within a week from the 
publication of the démenti above quoted—which, it should be added, 
was never withdrawn—they had scored a triumph of the first order, 
from a journalistic point of view. The modifications imported into 
the offending Bill and the “relaxation of the strain that had accrued 
in the relations of two great European Powers” (I quote from an 
official communiqué published at the time) were formally announced 
by organs of the respective Governments ; and it became apparent to 
the dullest apprehension that the vilified journal had, from first to 
last, been correctly informed, whilst its revilers and calumniators hal 
simply been the shortsighted victims of a gigantic and surpassingly 
audacious “ semi-official ”’ hoax. 

As soon as the revirement in public opinion had become general, 
Mr. —— found the asperities of his position less and less irksome 
daily, until they finally effaced themselves in obedience to the mot 
d’ordre of “As you were!” which had been issued, officially and 
socially, in his regard. But the great Minister, having done him a 
serious wrong—indeed, all but ruined him—naturally enough could 





not forgive him ; and though he continued to occupy his post at 
for six years after the events above narrated, the fulfilment of his 
duties was rendered so difficult to him by the ill-will of the statesman 
whom he had implicitly trusted, to whom he had loyally kept his 
plighted word, and who had, to say the least of it, dealt somewhat 
unscrupulously with him, that his employers finally transferred him 
to another European capital, where he still renders them efficient and 
highly appreciated services. It is from himself that I have gathered 
the details of the episode above narrated, which is an interesting 
exemplification of the dangers and distresses incidental to the 
‘‘ Foreign Correspondent’s”’ career. He had to endure discrediting 
imputations in silence, when a word from his lips would have cleared 
his reputation to the world. But for the perfect trust reposed in 
him by the proprietors of the newspaper he represented, he might 
have lost his appointment, and have found himself, in the meridian 
of his days, compelled to start afresh in the race of life, heavily 
handicapped by an implication of misconduct which, as the world 
goes, would in all probability have clung to him the more persistently 
because it was intrinsically unjust. That this paramount calamity did 
not befall him was a mere accident, by no means considered in the 
calculations of the statesman who deliberately sacrificed him, in order 
to achieve an end, it must be admitted, of incalculable importance to 
uncounted millions of human beings. That end, in the opinion of 
the person compassing it, doubtless justified the means by which it 
was attained. But my friend Mr. could hardly be expected to 
regard the transaction from this point of view. It is obviously the 
destiny of certain fish to be caught by dexterous anglers; but, 
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judging from their demeanour when they have been skilfully landed, 
they can scarcely be said to undergo that process with unmixed 
enjoyment. 

To discharge the duties of his post efficiently the “ Foreign Cor- 
respondent” should be a man of very exceptional qualities and 
accomplishments—a sort of latter-day Admirable Crichton. That 
he should be well bred and thoroughly versed in the “ tricks and 
manners” of good society is essential to his fitness for the more deli- 
cate missions with which, from time to time, he is sure to be entrusted. 
As a rule, the resident representatives abroad of British newspapers 
are gentlemen, according to the generally accepted meaning of that 
denomination. Of the one or two existing exceptions to the rule, it 
may with truth be said that great natural astuteness and indomitable 
perseverance in the quest of political information stand them in the 
stead of tact, discretion, and polite manners, and even give them a 
certain advantage over their less scrupulous and, socially speaking, 
more presentable colleagues. The ‘“ Foreign Correspondent ”’ should 
be qualified by his personal antecedents to take part as a guest—not 
as a mere spectator in a gallery or antechamber—in the entertain- 
ments given by the Court, Ministers, and foreign diplomatists of the 
capital in which his residence may happen to be fixed. Not to have 
the entrée of royal palaces and ambassadorial hotels is to miss many 
opportunities of meeting persons directly engaged in the fabrication 
of contemporary history, and of obtaining, in a seemingly casual 
way, political and social intelligence of considerable moment. My 
own experience as a correspondent, extending over nearly thirteen 
years of successive sojourn in Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Bucha- 
rest, and Cairo, convinces me that more news of interest and value is 
to be gathered in the sa/on than in the Ministerial bureau or diplo- 
matic chancellerie. It is a sine qué non that the correspondent should 
be a linguist; at the very least, that the language of the country to 
which he is accredited should be as familiar to him as his own. A 
mere workaday acquaintance with it will not suffice; he must be 
thoroughly conversant with its finesses, nuances, and social slang, and 
capable of rendering their exact significance in his native tongue ; 
for in the discussion of nice political issues, much may depend upon 
the correct or incorrect interpretation and reproduction (in another 
idiom) of a subtle fowrnure de phrase. French, being a language 
universally current in Court circles, diplomatic and bureaucratic 
cliques of the higher class, and really good Continental society, will 
serve the correspondent’s turn passing well in his relations with the 
vast majority of personages upon whom he will find himself depend- 
ent for trustworthy information omnium genertim. But in every 
European capital, except Paris and St. Petersburg, he will find it 
his true interest—and consequently that of his employers—to be 
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able to converse and correspond with the local magnates of every 
class of society in “the language of the country.” Few people 
speak as freely and unreservedly in a foreign tongue as in their own. 
In the case of the correspondent this circumstance is comparatively 
unimportant, for his function is to listen intelligently rather than to 
discourse instructively. But it is manifestly his object to be talked 
to with a minimum of restraint on the part of his interlocutor, to 
whom the mere mechanical effort of arranging his thoughts for 
expression in an alien idiom may give time wherein to abate the 
measure of his communicativeness, and reconsider the expediency of 
making some trifling disclosure that would probably have escaped 
him in the flow of his ‘ native eloquence.” 

Discretion, tact, and imperturbable temper are three of the most 
valuable gifts with which a newspaper correspondent, resident in a 
foreign country, can be endowed. If he lack any one of these endow- 
ments, he is unfit to occupy an important post en permanence, although 
he may do good work, and even now and then make brilliant coups, 
as a “Special.” But an English journalist, called upon to live year 
in, year out, in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, for example, and to observe 
a chronically interrogative attitude towards pretty nearly all the 
‘sons of the soil”’ with whom he is brought into social contact, has 
need of all the qualities, characteristics, and acquirements above alluded 
to in order not to become obnoxious—nay, intolerable—to the people 
among whom his lot is cast. His reports to his journal will be 
eagerly watched, and whatever censure, or even criticism, of local 
politics, men, manners, and customs they may contain will be bitterly 
resented, and will constitute an inexhaustible source of annoyance to 
its author. Many persons of condition will fight shy of him because 
he is a journalist, and therefore—appraised by the standard of their 
own local pressmen—neeessarily indiscreet, ill-mannered, and venal. 
Others will object to him on the general ground that he is an Eng- 
lishman living abroad, and therefore under some sort of a cloud; for 
I regret to say that the impression prevails throughout good society 
on the Continent that a born Briton who, not being in diplomacy or 
business, takes up his abode in a foreign town, has probably quitted 
his country for his country’s good, and by reason of circumstances 
over which he has had no control. To persons entertaining this 
particular prejudice his linguistic attainments—assuming that he 
possesses the gift of tongues—will only confirm their desire to avoid 
him and their inward conviction that he cannot possibly be a reput- 
able or even respectable member of society. Prince von Bismarck 
himself confessed to an acquaintance of mine, some years ago, that 
he was always suspicious of Englishmen who spoke French idiomati- 
cally and without accent. “I have known many such,” he added, 
“but only one thoroughly upright, trustworthy, and estimable man 
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amongst them; to wit, Odo Russell, whose French is as good as his 
disposition. There was something shady about all the others. An 
Englishman who speaks French like a Frenchman is not altogether 
an Englishman. We Germans are more plastic than the English, 
and therefore learn foreign languages more easily than you islanders, 
than whom, moreover, we have a more musical ear, which is a great 
help to picking up a good accent. But I am glad to say that we, 
too, speak French very badly, though we study it exhaustively. Semi- 
barbaric races, such as the Slavs, for instance, whose leading charac- 
teristics are cunning and insincerity, acquire French with the 
greatest readiness. Many Russians and Poles speak it better than 
average Frenchmen. Sut if an Englishman does so, depend upon it 
there is something radically wrong about him. Look at G——, 
and L 


of three English statesmen enjoying an European renown for their 





—, and D——.”’ (the Chancellor here mentioned the names 


perfect mastery of the French idiom), “ they are not persons of whom 
I should be proud as compatriots were I an Englishman!” 

It is desirable, but at the present day not indispensable, that the 
“ foreign correspondent ” should be a forcible, eloquent, and pic- 
turesque writer. In his case the demand for literary style has been 
all but done away with by the telegraph-wire, which has robbed him 
of his most agreeable and sympathetic function, and converted him 
into a laconic compounder of epitomes. Little more than a decade 
ago newspaper proprietors and their clients, the general public, 
valued good descriptive matter, sketches of character, and studies of 
national or local manners, customs, and peculiarities, at least as 
highly as dry digests of the views of people they had never seen, or 
of political questions they did not understand. Nowadays they ask 
to be supplied with facts, and nothing but facts, set forth in the 
fewest possible words—for telegrams are costly commodities, and the 
use of electricity has superinduced a tendency to summarise in the 
reader as well as in the purveyor of news. The correspondent is 
required to boil his information down to a mere skeleton and pack 
the dry bones into a small parcel, to be forwarded daily to his 
employer. To explain or expound is no longer any part of his busi- 
ness, although he should, and probably does, know more about the 
significance of the news he transmits than the London leader-writer 
who interprets its meaning to the public. But elucidation and com- 
ment are held to be exclusively editorial functions, for the exercise of 
which the correspondent is merely expected to supply material. He is, 
therefore, become a collecting-clerk in the news trade, attached for so 
many hours or minutes per diem to the tail of a telegraph-wire. | 
am acquainted with two or three correspondents of high renown in 
their craft, who are not only forlorn of literary ability, but would be 


painfully embarrassed were they called upon to write half-a-dozen 
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sentences of correct English. They are, however, men of extraordi- 
nary energy and perseverance, indefatigable in the pursuit and suc- 
cessful in the capture of news, not to be discouraged by official reti- 
cence or personal snubs, supremely active, remuant, and intrusive— 
in short, the perfect outcome of a want that was created shortly after 
the termination of the Franco-German war, by the adoption in the 
great London newspaper offices of the telegraph as the correspon- 
dent’s regular (instead of exceptional, as hitherto) medium of com- 
munication with his editor. This was an American innovation. It 
revolutionised one important department of English journalism, and 
deprived the “ foreign correspondent” of the old school of his raison 
@étre. He gradually dropped out of the race, in most cases lapsing 
into journalism proper, and making room for men more fit than him- 
self to fulfil the requirements of the age. Long letters, learned, 
thoughtful, descriptive, or humorous, frequently masterpieces of 
literature and delightful reading, had had their day, and were rele- 
gated to the limbo of discarded superfluities. Précis writing, résumés 
of “the situation,” abstracts of “ interviews,” and journalistic meat- 
lozenges of current intelligence came into vogue; and the correspon- 
dent who could condense a policy into a paragraph of inexpensive 
brevity suddenly acquired a pecuniary value which had never been 
set upon his literary predecessor. It is but just to him to acknow- 
ledge that he has held his own with considerable éc/at for some years 
past, and has thrown a vast amount of bright and startling light upon 
contemporary history. Many revelations of genuine importance, by 
which the eyes of nations have been opened to the amazing devices by 
which they are governed, have emanated from these stirring and 
sharp-sighted gentlemen, who, being adepts in the art of ‘‘ plucking out 
the heart of a mystery,” are at once the bétes noires of statesmen and 
diplomatists, and the pride and joy of newspaper proprietors. 

Some of the most distinguished and efficient correspondents abroad 
of London newspapers with whom I have been brought into personal 
relation, and who, indeed, have honoured me with their friendship, 
were not Englishmen by birth, though, one and all, they wrote our 
language with remarkable force, facility, and grace. Of three of these 
in particular, I may venture to say unhesitatingly that men of more 
shining ability or of profounder political sagacity have never been 
attached to the foreign staff of any metropolitan journal. I refer to 
General Eber, Count Arrivabene, and Dr. Abel. The two former, I 
regret to say, have joined the majority, and are where editors cease 
from troubling and the wire is at rest. Dr. Abel, I believe, has 
renounced journalism, and accepted a professorial chair in a transat- 
lantic university. Of my colleagues actually in harness and manfully 
doing their devoirs in the thick of the political fray I am restrained 
by professional considerations from speaking in this place; for by 
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journalistic tradition a newspaper correspondent is held to be an 
anonymous personage in this country, at least, although his imper- 
sonality is little respected by the so-called “society papers;’’ and it 
would ill become an old member of the guild to imitate the indiscre- 
tion of irresponsible outsiders. But of the three eminent men above 
alluded to, who have vacated their places in the foremost rank of a 
valiant little host to which it was formerly my privilege to belong, I 
may perhaps be permitted to say a few words, dictated by sincere 
admiration of their brilliant talents and fine personal qualities, as 
well as by the conviction that any information with respect to persons 
who have rendered valuable service to the public, even in an unofficial 
capacity, will be read with interest. 

General Eber was by birth a Hungarian, but earned in Italy the 
high military rank by which he set greater store than by other and 
more solid rewards of his adventurous career. He played a con- 
spicuous part in the uprising of his countrymen in 1848, and in the 
subsequent struggles against Austria and Russia which terminated so 
disastrously for the patriots of Pannonia. Like Louis Kossuth, 
Julius Andrassy, Francis Pulszky, and hundreds of other Hungarian 
notables, he was compelled to flee from his native land in disguise 
when the national movement finally collapsed under the blight of 
Goergey’s memorable surrender, and thereafter, until Baron Beust 
brought about full and perfect reconciliation between the hostile 
moieties of the Hapsburg dual realm in the spring of 1867, was a 
proscribed exile, conspiring or fighting in the cause of liberty wherever 
his abilities as a writer or soldier could best be utilised by oppressed 
nationalities. Like his gifted compatriot, General Tuerr, and many a 
gallant Magyar besides, he lent himself, heart, soul, and body, to 
Italy’s successive efforts to shake off the Austrian yoke. As an 
emissary and propagandist of Italian emancipation, he was trusted 
with equal implicitness by Cavour and Mazzini, workers towards one 
and the same ends, but by different methods. He fought through the 
1859 campaign in Lombardy as a volunteer, and acted as chief of the 
staff to Garibaldi in 1860 throughout the operations on the mainland 
of the Neapolitan kingdom and the audacious expedition to Sicily. It 
was, I have been assured, during that year of dazzling surprises that 
he became connected with the influential London newspaper which 
he thenceforth served in the successive capacities of ‘‘ Our Special ”’ 
and “Our Own”’ correspondent until the day of his death, only a few 
weeks ago. On returning to Hungary, after the general amnesty of 
1867, he enlisted under the political banner of Francis Déak, and in 
course of time became a member of the Hungarian Legislature. His 
follow-exiles of 1849 had been summoned to the councils of their 
sovereign, and, it need scarcely be added, had no secrets from their 
old comrade and friend. Eber was thus enabled to know everything 
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that took place behind the political and social scenes in Vienna, 
Pesth, and even in other European capitals. He was invaluable to 
his journalistic employers, for his information could always be relied 
upon as absolutely authentic. Amongst his many splendid gifts was 
an almost marvellous familiarity with the letter and spirit of half-a- 
dozen languages. As far as English was concerned, his public work 
bears convincing testimony to the exhaustiveness of his acquaintance 
with our difficult idiom; and I may mention that I have frequently 
received English letters from him, the style and diction of which 
would have done credit to Herbert Spencer or John Ruskin. Indeed, 
he was at his best in private correspondence, for the somewhat pon- 
derous literary manner of the journal to which he contributed (and 
which plumed itself wpon imposing its duller characteristics upon the 
permanent members of its staff) not only fretted him exceedingly, 
but constrained him to express his views and ideas in print with a 
formality, not to say stiffness, that was entirely foreign to his natural 
style and repulsive to his literary instincts. In private life Eber was 
a singularly amiable man, a staunch friend, and an entertaining com- 
panion. He lived and died alone, a love disappointment in early life 
having inspired him with’a deep distrust of women, which he was 
never able to overcome, although his charming manners and amusing 
conversation caused him to be regarded with marked favour by the 
fair sex in general. He was an ideal colleague, altogether free from 
petty professional jealousy, and ever ready to assist his fellow-cor- 
respondents to the utmost of his power, which was great. 

Count Arrivabene, sometime the head of an ancient and illustrious 
Italian noble family, had also suffered political exile, some years of 
which he passed in England, where he acquired a fine scholarly 
knowledge of our language, became acquainted with many eminent 
political and literary personages, and wrote assiduously for more than 
one Liberal journal on the subject, I need scarcely say, of his coun- 
try’s wrongs, to the righting of which he had devoted his talents and 
sacrificed his prospects. Subsequently, when he was permitted to 
return to the land of his birth, he acted as the resident correspondent 
of a well-known London morning paper in the successive capitals of 
New Italy—Turin, Florence, and Rome—whence for many years he 
supplied the English public with a vast amount of correct and 
interesting information respecting the internal developments of con- 
stitutional self-government in the Ausonian peninsula. He also 
sat in the Italian Parliament, and took an active part in the manipu- 
lation of several important questions connected with the domestic and 
foreign policy of Italy. His death, which took place at a compara- 
tively recent date, was lamented by his fellow-countrymen as a 
national loss. Count Arrivabene wrote strong and sparkling English, 
but despite his long residence in London, had never succeeded in 
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mastering the chief “ eccentricities’ (as he was wont to say) of our 
pronunciation. He was a true patriot, thorough gentleman, and 
admirable newspaper correspondent. 

Of Dr. Abel, I am glad to say, it is not necessary to speak in the 
past tense, save in referring to his journalistic achievements. This 
eminent philologist was for several years the Berlin representative of 
a leading English daily paper, and was specially renowned in ethno- 
logical as well as political circles for his profound knowledge of the 
languages and dialects spoken throughout Eastern Europe, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, as well as of the races inhabiting the Euro- 
pean frontier regions of the Russian and Turkish empires. Finnish, 
Lettish, Wendish, and the jargon of the ‘‘ Water-Poles”’ are as 
familiar to Dr. Abel as his native German, or as English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, and Turkish. He is, indeed, a master of 
twenty-three living and dead languages, including such out-of-the- 
way idioms as Roumanian and Basque. I have seen him write Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics as currently as I am penning these lines; and 
some years ago he published a book of seven-hundred pages, having 
for its subject two obsolete Coptic words. Of all the learned men 
it has ever been my good fortune to foregather with, he is the most 
erudite and comprehensive. He took up politics partly as a recreation 
and partly as a source of regular income; studied the science, if it 
may be dignified by that designation, with characteristic assiduity, 
found that there was nothing in it worthy of an earnest sarant’s 
serious attention, and gave it up to return to his beloved etymological 
researches. 

The greater number of the residential English correspondents 
abroad at the present time is composed of trained journalists; but 
formerly—let us say twenty years ago, when I entered the profession 
—the appointments to these posts were frequently bestowed upon 
gentlemen who had led adventurous lives, such as English ex-officers 
of foreign armies, or cadets of good families whom a sudden turn of 
Fortune’s wheel had compelled to pitch their tents in some foreign 





capital, and whom some influential friend—generally a diplomatist 
acquainted with editors—had recommended to the chief of a London 
newspaper as a person admirably qualified to supply that journal with 
authentic and readable intelligence from such and such a Continental 
empire or kingdom. I remember well that when I took up my first 
post in Vienna during the fateful summer of 1866, two of my three 
English colleagues in the Kaiserstadt were distinguished book-men 
who had occupied the position of tutor in the families of influential 
Austrian and Hungarian magnates, and had received their journalistic 
appointments (which they were well fitted to hold) through the 
exercise of commanding influence on their behalf by the noblemen 
whose sons they had indoctrinated in the “ humanities,’ and whose 
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daughters they had instructed in the language of Shakespeare. 
Another correspondent of renown, whose acquaintance I made in 
those good old days when the tyranny of the wire was unknown to 
‘Our Own,” and but seldom brought to bear even on “ Our Special,” 
had been a captain in the British Legion that went through so much 
hard campaigning in Spain under De Lacy Evans, and had drifted, 
quite by accident, into a berth on the foreign staff of the leading 
London journal of forty years ago. He was a man who had seen a 
great deal of the world, and had contemplated all classes of Continen- 
tal society from various points of view; a capital linguist, confirmed 
bon-vivant, and right good fellow. The names of Charles Lever, 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, Lawrence Oliphant, and Francis Pulszky 
must not be omitted from the list of quondam “ Our Own Corre- 
spondents ”’ with whom I have been acquainted, and have claimed as 
colleagues with unfeigned pride and exultation ; for they were indeed 
bright ornaments of the profession in which, despite all its drawbacks 
and disappointments, I passed thirteen of the happiest and most 
instructive years of my life—a period so crowded with interesting 
experiences and pleasant associations that I shall ever look back to it 
with kindly remembrance and thankfulness for the countless oppor- 
tunities it afforded to me of gaining some real insight into the history 
of the eventful epoch which, opening with the Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign and closing—as far as my art and part in it were con- 
cerned—with the Congress of Berlin, included amongst its many 
thrilling episodes the achievement of German and Italian unity, of 
Roumanian and Servian independence, and of Austro-Hungarian 
reconciliation ; all of which mighty feats, I respectfully venture to 
remind my fellow-countrymen, have been chronicled for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment by the envoys of enterprising English 
newspapers; in a word—or rather, in two words—by “ Foreign 


Correspondents.” 


Wma. Beatry-Krvesron. 




































THE SCOTCH CROFTERS. 





As a measure dealing with the Crofter question has now been 
promised, it may be interesting to those who have not studied 
the subject very carefully to be reminded of some of the more 
prominent facts elicited by the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the crofters in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, together with the principal recommendations and 
suggestions set forth in the Report of the Commission. 

The Commission was appointed on the 22nd of March, 1883, and 
consisted of Lord Napier and Ettrick, chairman; Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie; Mr. Cameron, of Lochiel, M.P.; Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, 
M.P.; Mr. Alex. Nicholson, sheriff-substitute for Kircudbright ; and 
Professor Mackinnon. Although all the Commissioners signed 
the Report, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie and Mr. Cameron each contri- 
buted a separate memorandum, differing from the other Commis- 
sioners in their treatment of the land question so widely that they 
may really be said to have dissented from the Report, notwithstanding 
the fact that their signatures are to be found at the end of it. That 
the Commissioners ought to have had plenty of material on which 
to base their report may be judged from the fact that they held 
71 meetings, the first being held at Braes, in Skye, on the 8th of 
May, 1883, the last at Tarbert, on Lochfyne, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber in the same year. These meetings were held at 71 different 
places, and 775 persons were examined; not only did the Commis- 
sioners ask 46,750 questions, but they received 46,750 answers. 
Moreover, many witnesses sent in long written statements. It is 
rather surprising, therefore, to find the very candid confession in 
the Report that “ the positive information which the Commissioners 
are enabled to supply is not commensurate to the importance and 
complexity of the subject-matter of their Commission,” and that 
their conclusions are to a considerable extent founded on “ personal 
observation, the opinions of men of competent authority, books, 
and previous familiarity with the interests at issue.” 

Crofters are defined as tenants paying less than £30 rent per 
annum, but no point is fixed below which the crofter sinks into the 
cottar class. The main distinction between a crofter and a cottar 
seems to be that, while the former pays his rent to the landlord 
direct, the latter pays his rent to a tenant or middle man. Very 
many of the stories of wrong and oppression put forward by the 
witnesses are absurd in point of time and place, are distorted and 
exaggerated, and break down under cross-examination ; it is, never- 
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theless, the opinion of the Commission that some, at any rate, of 
these impossible tales are true “in colour and in kind.’’ The popular 
conception of the condition of the inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Islands one hundred years ago is thus stated in the Report: “A 
large extent of arable and pasture land, held in townships by pros- 
perous tenants, paying a moderate rent to the proprietor ; a sufficiency 
of grain grown, ground, and consumed in the country, in some places 
with an overplus available for exportation ; cattle in numbers ade- 
quate to supply milk in abundance, and young stock for sale ; horses 
for the the various purposes of rural labour; sheep, which yielded 
wool for homespun and home-woven garments of a substantial 
quality, and an occasional supply of animal food; fish of all kinds, 
freely taken from the river and the sea. The population thus 
happily provided with the simple necessaries of life are represented 
as contented with their lot, deeply attached to their homes, but ready 
to devote their lives to the service of the Crown and the defence of 
their country.” The Commissioners were unable to obtain any 
definite account of the tenure by which the smaller occupiers held 
their land in this Highland Arcadia, but tradition has assigned to 
them a security of tenure which is supposed in some mysterious 
manner to have descended to the present tenants. Without going 
so far as to say that they absolutely do not believe that any such 
state of prosperity and contentment ever existed in any part of the 
Highlands, the Commissioners opine that it must, at any rate, have 
been in places exceptionally favoured both by situation and climate. 
The truth as to the real condition of the crofters in the last century 
is contained in a most interesting letter written in 1737 to John, 
Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, by Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, so 
eminent both as Lord Advocate and as Lord President of the Court 
of Session—a copy of which was supplied to the Commission by the 
present Duke of Argyll. This letter was, in fact, a report on the 
island estates of the Argyll family, including Mull, Morvern, Coll, 
and Tyree. The crofters in these islands held their land as tenants 
at will from tacksmen, or leaseholders, who exacted not only a money 
rent from them, but all sorts of personal services as well. Culloden 
describes the tenants as being miserably poor, and gives the oppression 
of the tacksmen as the reason for it. Indeed, he says that owing to 
the unmerciful exaction of a tacksman in Coll, the island would soon 
have been entirely depopulated if no change had been made. One 
hundred families had been beggared and driven out of the island in 
seven years. The Commission appears to have accepted this letter as 
describing pretty accurately the state of the greater part of the 
Highlands and Islands at that time, and report that although the 
crofters of the last century had such advantages as a larger area for 
cultivation, a much greater freedom in pasturing their sheep and 
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cattle on the surrounding hills, than the residence of their natural 
leaders amongst them could bestow, they were entirely at the mercy 
of individual tacksmen, of whom a few might be benevolent, but who 
in most cases were rapacious and cruel, wringing the uttermost 
farthing of money rent out of their tenants, and proving themselves 
to be very slave-drivers in exacting the personal services due to them. 
Moreover in those days there were great impediments to locomotion, 
as well as vexatious taxes, and, worst of all, in the remoter parts 
might was right, justice being practically unattainable against a 
powerful oppressor. On the other hand, the crofter of to-day holds 
his land direct from the proprietor, which is acknowledged on all 
hands to be an advantage, while in common with everybody else he 
reaps the benefits conferred by an advanced state of civilisation, 
including easier communications, a better market for his produce, and 
an absence of taxes on necessaries, and if there be any difficulty in 
obtaining justice in the remoter parts of the Highlands—for in- 
stance the island of Skye—the crofters are not the people to whom it is 
denied at present. “ Possibly in former times,’’ say the Commissioners, 
‘there may have been a greater proportion of crofters living in rude 
comfort, but on the other hand there was a larger proportion 
living in a state of abject poverty.’’ It is abundantly clear, there- 
fore, that the Highland crofters have not sunk from a state of great 
prosperity and comfort to their present condition; on the contrary, 
their present condition is an improvement on that of their ancestors 
in the last century. 

On turning to that part of the Report dealing more particularly 
with the land question, it will be found that the chief causes of 
poverty and irritation on the crofter’s part are the undue expansion, 
as well as the undue contraction, of the area of their holdings (which 
seems a little unreasonable), their insecurity of tenure, and want of 
compensation for improvements, aggravated by high rents and with- 
drawal of land for sporting purposes. And here may be noted a very 
curious and instructive statement made in the Report, viz., that every 





crofter—whatever might be the size of his holding—professed to 
want more land. The scheme propounded by the Commission for 
he settlement of the land question is most elaborate, and is based on 
the preservation of the Highland township, which consists of a group 
of small arable holdings, carrying with them a right of grazing on 
the common pasture-land of the community, rent being paid by the 
occupier separately to the proprietor. It is proposed that the occu- 
piers should have power, by a resolution of not less than two-thirds 
of their whole number, to compel the proprietor to extend the area 
of the township by adding to it arable and pasture lands taken from 
other land of his own which may happen to be contiguous to the 
township. The mode of enforcing this claim for enlargement is to 
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be as follows: the occupiers having, by a two-third majority, decided 
that their township requires to be enlarged, record this decision 
with the sheriff-clerk of the county; the proprietor is now allowed 
one year in which to come to terms with the township; failing this, 
the sheriff, if he finds the claim a reasonable one, records it as such in 
his opinion, and the proprietor is obliged to grant the required addi- 
tion to the township, the rent being fixed by the sheriff, who must 
be satisfied that the occupiers will be able to farm the additional 
arable land profitably, and to stock the additional pasture. This 
latter condition would probably be fatal to most claims for additional 
land. 

Provisions for compelling the proprietor to co-operate with the 
occupiers in making fences, roads, &c., for the benefit of the town- 
ship are also suggested. On the other hand, it is proposed that any 
proprietor, who chooses to form a new township on his own estate, is 
to have the privilege of borrowing from Government money to be 
laid out in permanent improvements and buildings on the new hold- 
ings. Besides the powers given to the township as a whole, it is 
recommended that any occupier—whether in a township or not— 
shall have a right to compel his landlord to grant him what is called 
an “ Official Improving Lease” for a period of thirty years; the 
amount of the rent is to be fixed by arbitration, and elaborate powers 
and provisos inserted as to permanent improvements, &c. But an 
occupier is not to be entitled to demand such a lease unless he pays 
a rent of not less than £6 per annum, and not exceeding £30 per 
annum, is not in arrear of rent, and is a tenant at will. Mr. Fraser 
Mackintosh would have preferred £4 instead of £6 as the limit; and 
very rightly, as the higher figure would exclude a large number of the 
very people whom the Commission desires to benefit. Thus in the parish 
of Duirinish, in Skye, out of a total of 590 crofters, 494 pay under 
£6 rent; and the same is the case as to 603 out of the 787 crofters in 
the parish of South Uist, in Long Island. However, the Commissioners 
advise the small tenants to pass into the class of crofters paying a 
higher rent—excellent counsel, but not very easy to follow. The 
alternative advice given them—which is to fish, emigrate, or become 
labourers—is at any rate of a more practical kind. On the question 
of Government aid to occupiers to enable them to stock their holdings, 
the Commissioners profess themselves to have been unable, even 
nominally, to agree. They recommend, however, that any occupier 
should be at liberty to purchase his holding, with the consent of the 
proprietor, at a price not exceeding twenty-five years’ gross rental ; 
and that on depositing one-third of the purchase money, he should be 
entitled to borrow the remainder from Government. They strongly 
deprecate any subdivision of holdings by tenants as a fruitful source 
of overcrowding and poverty, and recommend that all labour services 
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should be compulsorily commutable for a money payment at the 
option of the person rendering them. 

On referring to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie’s memorandum, it will be 
found that he “dissents from all that part of the Report which 
relates to the organisation of crofter townships as agricultural units,” 
as calculated to perpetuate the poverty which is the bane of the 
Highlands. He looks on common grazing rights, the excessive sub- 
division of holdings to which they lead, and a bad system of cultiva- 
tion, as the real obstacles to improvement. Speaking of common 
grazing rights, Sir Kenneth says: ‘ Where these exist, the first 
money which a lad can save is invested in a sheep or cow, instead of 
going into the savings bank.’’ In winter the young man “gets a 
corner of his parent’s croft, or a share of his crop,” for his stock, 
“and thus lays the foundation for future subdivision on his marriage.” 
Sir Kenneth thinks that the faulty crofting tenure should be abolished 
as soon as it is possible to do so without injuring the crofters, and a 
system of small farms substituted to which general land law reforms 
could apply. 

Mr. Cameron puts forward a scheme of his own founded on ‘“ the 
co-operation rather than the compulsion of the landlords.”’ It is 
that any landlord wishing to form a new township, or to add to the 
old one, may select not less than four crofters from his own estate, 
and should then be entitled to receive from the Public Loan Com- 
missioners a sum of money to be expended on buildings, stock, Kc. 
to be repaid, together with three per cent. interest, in instalments 
extending over a period of thirty years. Leases under this scheme 
are to be for a period of thirty years, and every new holding must 
be of at least £30 annual value, and consist of twelve acres of arable 
land, and enough pasture to carry six cows with their followers and 
200 sheep. As to the amount of rent to be paid, Mr. Cameron 
would not interfere with freedom of contract. Against this scheme 
there are several objections, the most serious of which is one which 
is as conclusive against it as it is against the “ Official Improving 
Leases’? proposed in the body of the Report; viz., that the most 
needy class of crofters—the very small tenants—would probably be 
excluded from the benefit of it. Moreover, it is no small drawback 
that the initiative is left entirely to the landlords. The majority of 
them are no doubt anxious to improve the condition of their tenants, 
but there are probably a few who care little about it; besides, it is 
to be feared that very many of the best landlords would be quite 
unable, owing to pecuniary embarrassments of their own, to give 
much assistance to their crofters, and even with Government aid 
they might, not unnaturally, hesitate to take fresh responsibilities on 
their shoulders. This scheme, too, includes the preservation of the 
township, which is a primitive if not barbarous state of society, 
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holding out little or no hope to its members of wealth or advancement 
in the world—the only real incentive to that individual industry 
without which no community can prosper. The results of the inevit- 
able increase of population in a township, with the subdivision of 
allotments, overcrowding, and poverty which must surely follow, 
are well stated by Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, and have been already 
alluded to. 

A remarkable recommendation made by the Commission should 
not be overlooked. It is, that rent in arrear for two years and 
upwards should be made irrecoverable at law. This would probably 
bear very hardly on the tenants, to whom landlords would be afraid 
to allow time for the tiding over a temporary difficulty, lest the rent 
should be lost altogether. It is, however, satisfactory to find that 
the Commissioners, having given careful attention to the amounts of 
rent paid by the small tenants throughout the Highlands and Islands, 
are able to report against the necessity for a general revision of rents 
by “ official authority.” 

The conclusions arrived at by the Commission, with regard to deer 
forests, are a complete answer to those who loudly asserted that the 
Highlands had been depopulated by the landlords in order to make 
room for deer; and that putting the land under deer instead of 
sheep made a serious difference in the food supply of the country. 
It seems that there was only one clearly established case of the 
eviction of crofters for the purpose of making a forest; this 
happened thirty years ago, and of the crofters so evicted—eighteen 
in number—some were settled on holdings in the vicinity, while a 
few emigrated to America. Moreover, it is calculated, that if the 
present forests were put under sheep, they would only carry 132,000— 
a very insignificant fraction of the twenty-seven and a half millions 
of sheep contained in the United Kingdom. As to the establishment 
of crofters on the forests, the nature and altitude of the ground of 
which most of them consist, are such as to present insuperable diffi- 
culties to any such plan. Of course the forests would provide 
summer grazing for sheep and cattle, but it would practically be 
impossible for the crofters to stock them properly, without saying 
anything about winter-feeding. As to the relative deterioration of 
pasture by sheep and deer, there seems to be a conflict of opinion, 
but both sides agree that an admixture of black cattle is desirable for 
the fertility of the soil. The Commission is of opinion that the indis- 
criminate absorption of land for sporting purposes should be checked, 
suggesting that no ground below a certain altitude should lawfully 
be devoted to deer. This suggestion is probably impossible to carry 
out in practice, owing to the very various capabilities of the soil at 
different heights. It is recommended also—very reasonably—that 
crofters should have an inalienable right to kill deer found injuring 
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the crops on their holdings; while damage to crops by game gene- 
rally should be paid for by the landlord, the amount of compensation 
being fixed by arbitration. It is interesting to learn that forests 
afford more employment than do sheep farms. 

As to the fishing industry, the Commission regards it as most 
important. It will surprise many people to learn that “ the wealth 
of the Western Highlands is on the sea, not on the land ;”’ yet, so it 
is stated by Mr. W. Anderson of Ledaig, a good authority, whose 
assertion is adopted as true in the Report. There appear to be two 
main branches of this industry, viz., the herring fishing and the 
white fishing, the chief white fish taken being cod and ling. The 
lobster and crab fishing is found to be declining, owing to the 
imperfect manner in which the law as to close time has been enforced. 
And it seems that anyone wishing to cultivate oysters must obtain a 
grant from the owner of the foreshore (in most cases the govern- 
ment), and deposit £60 in advance ; oysters are therefore neglected 


of necessity, although many of the lochs and bays are admirably 


l 
suited for their growth. The herring tishing is carried on further 


out at sea every year, the consequence of which is that much larger 
and more powerful boats are required for the purpose than was 
formerly the case; one of the size requir d with proportionate gear, 
nets, &c., such as is used on the east coast, costs about £400; and 
consequently but few of the crofters and cottars can own such a boat 
in whole or in part. Another difficulty against which the fishermen 
have to contend is the want of harbours, which obliges them to haul 
their boats up on the beach out of reach of the tide—a laborious 
task even with a small boat, and almost impossible with a large one, 
in the absence of mechanical assistance. It was found that the peopl: 
actually engaged in both fishing and crofting were, as a rule, in favow 
ot the combination, whilst the weight of external evidence was distinctly 
against it. TheCommission recommends that Government should build 
harbours, piers, and boat-shelters at suitable places on the shores of 
the Highlands and Islands, leasing the land in the vicinity in building 
lots to fishermen on favourable terms; that the fishermen should be 
allowed to borrow money from Government to enable them to pur- 
chase boats with the necessary equipment, the loan to be repaid with 
interest in easy instalments; and that some means, such as the 
establishment of a regular service of steamers, should be devised to 
ensure, if possible, a good market for the fresh fish. If these con- 
ditions were realised, the Commissioners are confident ‘‘ that a race 
of fishermen would spring up, working their own boats with the 
same skill which they now exhibit as hired hands in the large fishing- 
boats of Peterhead and Fraserburgh.” It is hoped, moreover, that 
the Post-office may be induced to adopt a more generous policy with 
regard to postal and telegraphic communication; and that the 
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Government will subsidise some company, present or future, in aid 
of railway extension. ‘To show how valuable the fishermen of the 
Highlands are to the country at large, it is stated that they contri- 
bute no less than 4431 men to the Royal Naval Reserve, a number 
sufficient to man seven first-class ironclads. 

The Commission looks upon the emigration of families, directed and 
assisted by the State, as an indispensable part of any scheme dealing 
with the crofter population ; and believe that the repugnance to it 
expressed by Highlanders at present is greatly due to the prevailing 
land agitation. This is an appropriate place to introduce the follow- 
ing very significant remark made by Mr. Fraser Mackintosh in his 
separate memorandum: ‘ Re-occupation by, and re-distribution among, 
crofters and cottars of much land now used as large farms will be 
beneficial to the State, to the owner, and to the occupier. Until this 
is done, much as I deplore the present position of congested districts, 
I must view with jealousy State-aided emigration.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s late Government introduced into last Parliament « 
Bill to “amend the law relating to the tenure of land by crofters in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” This Bill provided that « 
crofter should not be removed from his holding unless he should fail 
to pay his rent when due, or should persistently injure his holding 
by dilapidation or otherwise, or should make any attempt to assign 
his tenancy or to sublet or divide his holding, or should become « 
“notour bankrupt”? within the meaning of the Scotch Bankruptcy 
Acts. This is a tolerably long list of exceptions to the crofter’s “ fixity 
of tenure.’ All the landlord’s rights of mining, quarrying, cutting 
peat, &c., together with those of shooting and fishing, are carefully 
preserved to him. The rent is to be the yearly rent payable for th: 
year current at the passing of the Act; but either landlord or tenant 
may apply to certain valuers, who are to fix the “fair” rent of the 
holding, which after being thus fixed is not to be altered, save by 
mutual agreement, for a period of fifteen years. When a crofter 
renounces his tenancy or is removed, full compensation is to be made 
to him for permanent improvements. <A landlord wishing to enlarge 
the holding of a crofter who is his tenant, or whose holding is con- 
terminous with his property, is to be entitled to borrow money for 
the purpose of stocking the additional land from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. The Bill defines a crofter to be the tenant of 
a holding from year to year who habitually resides on his holding, 
the rent of which does not exceed £30 in money, and which is 
situated in acrofting parish. Provision is also made for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, whose duty it is te decide what parishes in 
Argyll, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney, and Shetland 
are crofting parishes. 

There is not much to find fault with in this Bill so far as it goes, 
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as it does not seck to perpetuate townships, nor does it exclude the 
small crofters from the benefit of its provisions. Although it 
confers fixity of tenure upon the tenant, it surrounds this privilege 
with such conditions that the landlord will not be compelled to 
retain any save really model tenants on his estate. The provision for 
the fixing of rent by valuers will be very distasteful to many pro- 
prietors, but those of them who have not been in the habit of 
exacting more than a fair rent from their tenants—and there is 
reason to believe that this includes the greater number of Highland 
proprietors—have nothing to fear from the operation of this clause. 
Few people will be able to help admiring the generosity of the terms 
on which Government proposes in this Bill to lend money to crofters 
for stocking purposes : the loan is to be secured, not on the croft 
stocked, but upon the estate of which it forms a part; for this loan 
on mortgage, always reckoned first-class security, no higher rate of 
interest than prevails in the money market is to be charged, viz., 34 
per cent. To put it shortly, Government is to be fully secured by 
the proprietor against loss, the crofter is to spend the money lent, 
while the proprietor is to reap the reward of virtue. It is possible 
that if this Bill becomes law many landlords may not be found who 
would be anxious to take advantage of this munificent offer. Nor 
is the Bill, owing to its moderation, likely to prove satisfactory to the 
crofters, whose expectations have been raised to such a height that 
nothing short of entire freedom from the payment of rent, together 
with a right of grazing over the surrounding country, would pro- 
bably content the greater number of them. 

However, taking this Bill, or something like it, as a more or less 
satisfactory settlement of the land question, it is undoubted that 
some measure dealing with fishing and emigration in the Highlands 
and Islands is urgently needed. If it be true that “the wealth of the 
Western Highlands is in the sea, not on the land,” every effort 
should be made to encourage and develop the fishing industry. If it 
is a fact that the Crown is not only the most extensive and powerful 
proprietor in the Highlands, but is also “ the most mercenary and 
least satisfactory landlord to deal with,” especially with regard to 
the salmon and oyster fisheries, a prompt reversal of this policy 
would be a step at least in the right direction. Then piers, harbours, 
and boat-shelters, with fishermen’s cottages close by, should be built 
by Government, and money lent to fishermen to buy the expensive 
boats and gear requisite for the deep-sea fishing. A loan of this 
kind might be secured on the boat (which would be insured), and 
repaid with interest in instalments extending over, say, five years. 
The officers of the coast-guard could inspect the boat periodically 
and see that she was kept in proper repair. All this would require 
money, and plenty cf it. 
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A scheme for advancing money to crofters desirous of purchasing 
or stocking their crofts, contained in a Bill introduced into the pre- 
sent Parliament by the Marquis of Stafford and Mr. Macfarlane, is 
too remarkable to be left unnoticed. It is proposed that the “ county 
authority,” if ‘satisfied with the security,” may make loans to 
crofters for those purposes out of “any funds at their disposal,’’ to 
be repaid in annual instalments extending over a period of forty- 
nine years. The fact that this “county authority” has no exist- 
ence at all is a trifling preliminary drawback to the measure. 
However, putting this objection on one side, the effect of the 
scheme would be—in the case of a loan to a crofter to enable 
him to purchase his holding—to make this “ county authority ” 
into a kind of landlord to whom rent, disguised under the 
name of “annual instalment,” would have to be paid. But let 
the crofters be of good cheer; this “ county authority,” if it ever 
does come into existence, will be almost entirely composed of their 
own representatives elected by themselves, who, they may be sure, 


9) 


will be always “ satisfied with the security’ and never too exacting 
as to the payment of the annual instalments. This “ county 
authority,” however, is not to be allowed to lend in all more than one 
year’s rateable value of their county; this in Argyllshire would 
amount to £458,501, and in Inverness-shire to £322,763—very hand- 
some sums to be distributed amongst the crofters at the discretion of 
a body elected by themselves. 

As to emigration, Lady Gordon Cathcart’s crofter colony in the 
north-west of Canada has, by all accounts, succeeded admirably. 
Why should not Government carry out some scheme of the same sort, 
being careful that the unit of emigration is the family and not the 
individual, lest all the able-bodied young people should be induced to 
go abroad, leaving the old people at home to starve? This too 
would require a good deal of money ; and what has been said above 
with regard to the money required for the development of fishing is 
equally applicable to any plan of State-aided emigration. No un- 
prejudiced person, it is submitted, after reading the report of the 
commission, could comé to any conclusion other than that the true 
solution of the crofter question is to be found in the development of 
the fishing industry combined with a judicious scheme of State- 
assisted emigration; and that no amount of tinkering at the land 
laws is likely by itself to bring any solid or permanent prosperity to 
the Highland population. 

















ABOUT KENSINGTON GORE. 


Wuar is now called Kensington Gore consists of a huge mass, perhaps 
not wholly unsightly, but certainly almost useless, known as the 
Royal Albert Hall, and a dozen medium-sized dwelling-houses, with 
a pleasant outlook on to Kensington Gardens. These houses were with- 
in the last twenty vears known as Hyde Park Terrace, and the Gore 
was far more comprehensive, taking in all the district from Knights- 
bridge Barracks to the Kensington turnpike, that stretched across the 
road just by the present entrance to Palace Gate, with a large public- 
house just in front of the spot on which stands the fine mansion of Sir 
John Millais. The house of note in the neighbourhood, called Gore 
House, had been tenanted in the early part of the century by 
William Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery reformer. He seems 
to have feared that the expense to which he was put to maintain the 
establishment might compel him to curtail his charities. 

Wilberforce was succeeded at Gore House by the Countess of 
Blessington, whose husband had died a few years previously, leaving 
her with an income of £2,000 a year, which she largely supplemented 
by the produce of her pen. The curious difference in the character 
and characteristics of the two tenants were happily hit off at the time 
by James Smith :-— 

‘Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved 
Once owned this hallowed spot, 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fettered negro’s lot: 

Yet here still slavery attacks 
Those Blessington invites : 


The chains from which he freed the Blacks, 
rivets on the Whites !”’ 

Early in the spring of 1849 the society prophets of the day were 
justified by the occurrence of an event which they had long predicted, 
und which, indeed, it required no special powers of vaticination to 
foresee. The Countess of Blessington’s career of somewhat full- 
blown splendour was at an end, and Gore House, where she had 
established a sa/on, devoid, indeed, of female attractions, save those 
imparted to it by the hostess, her sister and her charming nieces, but 
assiduously attended by the dandies, wits, writers and artists of the 
day—Gore House, with its library, pictures, and bric-d-brac, Gore 
House was in the hands of the bailiffs, and its garden walls were 
plastered with auctioneer’s bills of the forthcoming sale. I was 
present, I remember, at one of the “ on view ”’ days, and was struck 
by the then to me novel idea of a large sheet of looking glass forming 
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the back of the aleove in which stood Lady Blessington’s bed, but of 
most of the contents of the house I recollect nothing. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of the Countess was bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford, and a lovely pair of hands, counterparts in wax of her 
ladyship’s, were secured by Albert Smith, who was an habitué of the 
house, and in whose dusty old rooms they remained till his death. 
The Countess had fled to Paris; but never, in her golden prime, had 
she received so much or such strange company as now poured through 
the deserted halls. Frigid ladies who would have scorned to enter 
the house in former days, and anything but frigid ladies who would 
have given much for the chance, connoisseurs, loungers, Jew dealers, 
and here and there an old friend of the fallen idol, looking round in 
grief at the desecrated shrine. Among these, the great novelist and 
philosopher, whose name was just beginning to be heard. “ M. Thack- 
eray est venu aussi,” wrote Lady Blessington’s French servant to her, 
‘et avait les larmes aux yeux en partant. C’est peut-étre la seule 
personne que j’ai vu réellement affectée a votre départ!”’ The sale 
realised upwards of £15,000. Lady Blessington died in June of the 
same year, and that page in the history of Gore House was closed for 
ever. 

The third notable tenant of Gore House was a Frenchman named 
Alexis Soyer, who had become very widely known as the chef de 
cuisine at the Reform Club, as the inventor of a “ Relish,’ and 
the patentee of a “ Magic Cooking Stove,’’ and who, in years to 
come, was to render real substantial service to the British army 
starving before Sebastopol by his culinary skill, and his power of 
getting the most and most varied amount of nutriment out of a given 
quantity of food. Not with any idea of residing there himself and 
giving free dinners to select sets of convives had M. Soyer acquired 
the rights over the jfeu-Blessington property. A bit of a 
charlatan, he had also a keen sense of business, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the place was in the immediate vicinity of the 
first Exhibition, and that he was generally accepted as a culinary 
star of the first magnitude, he thought that a vast dining establish- 
ment presided over by him would probably achieve considerable suc- 
cess. An army of builders, carpenters, and decorators was at once 
let loose on the premises, and both house and grounds were subjected 
to extraordinary alterations. There were Chinese pagodas, and 
Alhambra terraces, and Venetian bridges: /e Salon des Larmes de 
Danaé, and the Rérerie de 7 Etoile Polaire. There was a baronial hall 
and a Pre d’Orsay, a stalactite pagoda and a gipsies’ cave ; finally, 
there was a grand staircase, the ends of which were covered with 
hundreds of caricature-portraits of well-known people of the day 
the artist being Mr. G. A. Sala, a young man of two or three-and- 
twenty, who at that time had given no proof of the literary power 
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which has since won him renown. In his own account of these days, 
Mr. Sala writes of the visitors who looked in while the place was 
under preparation as, ‘ Nearly all that was odd, and all that was dis- 
tinguished, native or foreign, in London town. They signed their 
names in a big book, blazing with gold and morocco, which lay among 
shavings on a carpenter’s bench in the library. Where is that won- 
drous collection of autographs, that Libro d’ Oro, now ?”’ 

This question was asked twenty-five years ago, in the first number 
of the Temple Bar magazine, of which I was the assistant-editor. 
By a chance occurring to me a few days ago, I am now enabled to 
answer it. The Libro d’Oro is here, at my right hand; it has been 
placed at my disposition to do what I like with. I have studied it 
carefully, and as I think there may be some of the readers of this 
Review who will remember the owners of the names herein inscribed, 
and feel some interest at having them recalled to memory, I set down 
the result of my researches. 

The first name on the opening page is that of a double celebrity, 
‘* Dowager Countess of Essex,”’ being that sweet actress and singer 
who, as “ Kitty Stephens,” charmed the theatre-goers in the early 
part of the century, and only died within the last two or three years. 
Among a number of peers comes “ R. Monckton Milnes,” not yet 
ennobled, who, as Lord Houghton, was with us till last summer; and 
“Crewe,” the eccentric hero of Mr. Marks’s ballad, who is with us 
still. ‘ George Wombwell and Adolphus Fitzclarence,” bracketed 
together, as in life, recall the two convivial old gentlemen of rubicund 
countenance and portly presence, tall-hatted, velvet-collared, and 
somewhat bulbous-booted, whom one saw so frequently in all kinds 
of places. ‘ William Stirling ” was afterwards Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, of Keir, author of The Cloister Life of Charles V., and second 
husband of Caroline Norton, whose name is also here. “ Eliot War- 
burton’ was the author of The Crescent and the Cross, the only book 
of Kastern travel which rivals, and by some is considered to surpass, 
Eothen, who was lost in the burning of the Amazon steam-ship. 
‘‘ Major Mountjoy Martyn and Augustus Lumley” are entries in the 
handwriting of the last-named, now known as Augustus Savile, now 
Assistant-master of Ceremonies to her Majesty, but who in those days 
was a subaltern in the Household Cavalry, and probably brought his 
very well-known senior officer to see Soyer. ‘Hy. Webb” was Sir 
Henry Webb, a bland and blond baronet, mad about music, and 
a constant attendant at the Garrick Club. ‘Marchioness of <Ailes- 
bury” was the perennial lady who still delights society, now writing 
her prénom before her title. ‘Col. Forester” is the Lord Forester 
who died last month; and “ Wilton”’ is the “‘ wicked earl”’ of sport- 
ing notoriety. 

The next page is rich in autographs. Here are the signatures of 
two ex-speakers of the House of Commons, J. Evelyn Denison, who, 
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elevated to the peerage as Lord Ossington, died in 1873; and J. 5. 
Lefevre, the noblest Roman of them all, who at the age of ninety-two 
still lives as Lord Eversley. Joseph Locke, the great engineer ; 
Henry Drummond, the eccentric M.P., Archangel of the Irvingite 
or Holy Apostolic Church, of Albury; J. H. Henley, patriarch of 
the House of Commons; and Bunsen, the Prussian Minister to our 
Court, are also here. Following these are the names of Elcho, the 
present Lord Wemyss, and his brother F. Charteris ; the fashionable 
singing-master, Giacinto Marras; JB. Disraeli, and M. A. Disraeli. 
Here also is an inscription relative to a “ banquet offert aux citoyens 
Henry Vincent, Louis Blane, Schmeltz et Philoxéne Boyer, par les 
travailleurs francais envoyés pour étudier l’ Exposition Universelle,’ 
with some extremely drunken signatures attached, and a final remark, 
“Bravo pour l’euvre! merci pour l’hospitalité.” On the next page 
we are in the realm of arts and letters. Charles Lewis Gruneisen, 
the well-known musical critic, who by the way would have been 
hanged as a spy in the Carlist war, had he not been recognised by 
Lord Ranelagh, who was fighting on the other side; George Cruik- 
shank; F. Knight Hunt, one of the earlier editors of the Dail, 
News ; Herbert Ingram, founder of the J/lustrated London Neus ; 
and Charles Mackay, the poet. Between these and the next batch of 
writers and Bohemians on the following page, “‘ Mr. (sic) Thackeray,” 
written in Titmarsh’s neatest and clearest caligraphy ; Richard Doyle, 
Albert Smith, R. Keeley, written as though with a burnt stick; 
Alfred Wigan, very little known then; and Brizzi, a fashionable 
drawing-room singer; “ Douro,” the late Duke of Wellington, 
Frederick Byng, (Poodle) “ Lonsdale,” the Lord Eskdale of Disraeli, 
the Lord Colchicum of Thackeray, and ‘Guiseppe Mazzini.” Next 
we find Dudley Costello, a free lance of light literature; R. Rintoul, 
editor and proprietor of the Spectator ; Count Pahlen, Edwin Land- 
seer, and, determined to hold his own among the celebrities of 
Kurope, written very broad and very black, ‘C. 8S. MacArthur, editor 
Troy Daily Budget, Troy, New York.” It is curious to find Lord 
Lamington’s studied elegance of expression having been betrayed 
into a signature of “Mr. and Mrs. Baillie Cochrane, M.P.;” ‘“ Mr. 
und Mrs. Gladstone ” might have been written yesterday, so unchanged 
is the Premier’s hand; A. J. Valpy was, surely, the hated of school- 
boys; and Regnier, and C. Lafont, the beloved of all the subscribers 
to Mitchell’s French Plays. 

Now a little knot of men-about-town of the period. H. P.de Bathe, 
nowadays General, Baronet, péve noble, and everything that there is 
of most respectable ; J. E. Spalding, Handsome Jack, one of the pillars 
of the Vestris régime, and Charles Shakerley, also Baronet, whose son 
now reigns in his stead. H.R. Webster, and C. 8. Webster, are of 
the same stamp; but the Muses and propriety clear the way in the 
persons of Sydnev, Lady Morgan, and Lady Theresa Lewis, and 
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literature and art follow after in “ W. Harrison Ainsworth,” and “ Mr. 
(sic) John Leech,” in their own handwriting. Viscountess Combermere 
still lives; “ Strangford ”’ was the penultimate peer, the translator of 
Camoens; George Dawson was the Birmingham lecturer; Mark Lemon, 
round and full; M. J. Higgins the great “Jacob Omnium,” with a 
griffe as clear and delicate as that of his brother-giant, Thackeray ; 
Thornton Hunt’s signature is strong and rugged; Edward Lytton 
Bulwer’s, small and refined; and on the same page I find an entry 
“ H. Cunliffe-Owen, Capt. R.E.,” probably the first appearance of the 
double-barrelled name which has since become so potential in the 
neighbourhood. 

Three or four of the leaves of the Libro d’ Oro are devoted to 
entries of dinners given at the Symposium, as it was called after its 
official opening. Here is the first: “ Premier diner donné chez M. 
Soyer, le deuxiéme Mai 1851, par le Capitaine Vivian. Convives: 
Lady Blanche Dupplin, Lord Dupplin, (now Lady and Lord 
Kinnoull) ; Mrs. Dudley Ward, who has since been Mrs. Gerard 
Leigh, and is now Madame de Falbe; Dudley Ward, Miss H. Hawkes, 
Lord Colville, now Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales ; Captain 
J.C. Vivian, the host, “ Johnny of that ilk,” who died a few years 
ago. IF. S. Murphy, serjeant-at-law, wonderful wit and humorist, 
and James R. Swinton, the well-known portrait painter, who still 
survives. Another party consisted of Lords Fortescue, Glenelg and 
Bateman; Henry Tufnell, Henry Danby Seymour, Chichester 
Fortescue, A. Hayward, and Charles 5. Ford. A third page, headed 
“the very best dinner that ever was,” is inscribed, De Mauley, 
Edward Ellice, A. Panizzi, of the British Museum; Alfred 
Montgomery, “petit bonhomme vit encore,” Frederick F. Quin, 
the kindly, witty homeopath, Abercorn, and E. Landseer. 

Interleaved with the book is a large number of holograph letters 
from distinguished personages, addressed from time to time to M. 
Soyer, some of which are oddly and variously interesting. The 
Marquis of Ailsa asks for a receipt to dress veg/table (sic) marrows. 
Lady Donoughmore announces that Lord Donoughmore never gives 
his man cook more than £60 a year. ‘ La Duchesse de Sutherland 
présente ses compliments 4 M. Soyer. Elle sera charmée d’assister a 
ouverture d’une exposition qui, en addition a son intérét individuel, 
a celui d’un si bon objet.’”’ Lord Lonsdale—the readers of Pen- 


dennis will remember that Lord Colchicum penned petits pou/lets to 
Madame Brack and her daughter in idiomatic French, and was a 
thorough master of that language—“ Lord Lonsdale est trés recon- 
naissant de l’offre obligeante que lui a fait M. Soyer. Il se propose 
d’en profiter dimanche. Il y a une dame de haut parage, La 
Comtesse d’Essex, qui a grande envie de visiter le local qui a embelli 
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M. Soyer, et qui lui saurait trés bon gré, sil voulait fixer un jour, 
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soit vendredi, soit samedi, attendu qu’elle a pris des engagements 
pour le dimanche.”” Lord Alvanley sends “ mille amitiés”’ to his “ cher 
Soyer,’ and begs him to “ garder la cuisiniére sous l’@il.” Baronne 
d’Este profits by the occasion “pour vous offrir, Monsieur, ses 
félicitations pour votre découverte de cette merveilleuse soupe 
économique. Il est beau, lorsque comme vous on est a la téte 
de son art, de s’oceuper a soulager la misére des malheureux, 
dont il y a partout en ce moment.” A note from Albert Smith, 
“Very many thanks for the sauce; I remember its good qualities, 
from the chops we had in the Strand that day,” is signed “ Albert 
(ouvrier),”’ after one of the celebrities of the French revolution of 
"48. Another from the same is characteristic: “My dear Soyer, 
Will you have the goodness to give me, for a novel I am writing, 
the menu of a bill of fare for a first-rate dinner for four, at a West- 
end hotel in July, and as soon as you conveniently can. This will 
greatly oblige yours very truly, Albert Smith.” Novelists nowa- 
days are in different circumstances. They know, none better, out of 
their own experience, how a menu should be composed, and how, 
after it has been discussed, the convives sit round the table, crowned 
with chaplets drenched in Falernian, and smoking rose-scented cigars. 
Baron Knesebeck, irreverently in those days styled Baron Nosebag, 
equerry of H.R.H. the late Duke of Cambridge, conveys his Royal 
Master’s thanks for samples of the new-invented beverage, obviously 
the Nectar, “‘which was very much approved of by H.R.H.” As a last 
example let me take this, dated “ Grosvenor Gate, 31 April, 1851. 
If M. Soyer has not formed his troop of pages, Mr. Disraeli can 
recommend the bearer, George Newby, as a very intelligent, strong, 
and good little boy.” 

It remains to say that the Symposium was a failure financially, 
and expired with the Exhibition. In the next year, the Gore House 
Estate was purchased by the Exhibition Commissioners for £60,000, 
and the house itself, after having been for a short time in use as a 
School for Science and Art, was levelled to the ground. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

I.—WHAT IS GREECE? 
Tut Greeks are at it again, and England has commissioned its 
most impetuous diplomatist to inform them that her fleet, reinforced 
by corvettes and gunboats belonging to every Great Power, will stop 
any attempt on the part of the Hellenic kingdom to encroach upon 
Turkish dominions. Why should Greece give trouble every time 
Turkey is menaced by her hereditary foes, the Slavs ? What is Greece, 
and what has she done, to deserve attention as well as protection on 
the part of Europe ? 

It is undoubtedly a beautiful land; where “all save the spirit of 
man is divine,” and so fascinating that, like Virgil, who on his 
death-bed longed to view once more the nymphs of Bacchus as they 
danced on the banks of the rivers of the Peloponnesus, any traveller 
who has once visited that country sighs for its glorious sun, its pure 
atmosphere, and its magnificent scenery. Even Edmond About, 
who started with a sneer, was compelled to bow respectfully before 
the gorgeous mountain scenery and the idyllic beauties of the vales 
of Greece. Its past history is so great, its struggles for freedom 
and independence are so noble, and its ancient literature and art are 
so matchless, that there is not a youth in whose breast its very name 
does not awaken notions of beauty, of light, and a conscience of 
something great. “ Fair Greece, sad relic of departed worth;”” memory 
in vain conjures up the spectres of departed heroes! It is scarcely 
possible to conceive the modern Greeks to be the descendants of that 
famous race whose exploits we learn with the dawn of our intellects, 
and whose deeds still charm the peace and quiet of our declining 
years. The land is as fair, but the Greeks are not the Hellenes. The 
old race, which under various chiefs had given to Hellas the limits 
of the Adriatic and the Black Sea, “forgot to be free,’’ as Vespasian 
bitingly put it, little short of two thousand years since; and the 
successful Romans, knowing how much there is in a name, dropped 
the word Hellas to call the mighty land their province of Grecia 
(146 n.c.). From that time until the year 1828 the Greeks have 
submitted in turn to Roman sternness and the Mussulman lash, while 
their race in a couple of thousand years has altered in a manner 
which has left behind it, instead of the commanding qualities of their 
ancestors, the craftiness and desire to plunder of the emancipated 
slave. It is in no fault-finding spirit that these words are penned : 
on the contrary, it is only to show that these characteristics are 
inherent to the condition of subjection in which Greece has laboured 
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so long. A moment’s reflection, indeed, must lead one to be some- 
what more tolerant of their restlessness on this account. 

In speaking of Greece, however, a distinction must be made 
between those colonies which we know are thriving in every part of 
the world, who accommodate themselves equally in the pursuit of 
their personal interests to the rule of Russia at Odessa, to that of 
Turkey at Constantinople, to that of France at Marseilles, of Austria 
at Trieste, our own in London and Liverpool, and the impossible 
Greeks who live in Greece. While the former are models of perse- 
verance and of industry, the latter are quite the reverse; and while 
both remember that Thessaly was the birthplace of Hellas in days 
when the world who commands them to stay had no history, and 
that Hellas must come forth from Hellas again, they throw upon one 
another the obligation of winning the goal. But Hellas alone is not 
the object of Greek ambition. The people who during centuries 
have fattened on slavery at Constantinople have learnt to look upon 
that city as the true aim of practical Greek minds, and the riches 
which can accumulate in the Golden Horn are more real to them 
than those which the treasury of Atreus possessed in the fancy of 
the people of Attica. These remarks are not fanciful; they embody 
the utterances of one who was Prime Minister of Greece, and was 
considered by Greeks as the true exponent of their patriotic aspira- 
tions. The late M. Coumoundouros himself told the writer that “ his 
one idea was Greece for the Greeks, and his one aim such a develop- 
ment of area, population, and industrial resources as to secure his 
country from foreign intervention in its internal affairs. We continue 
to be Hellenes,”’ he said, “ for as Hellenes we were always free; as 
Greeks we have been dependent. Perhaps that is why foreigners like 
to call us by the name of our dependence. Surely they might recollect 
our efforts in 1828 and 1829, and style us as we wish to be known! We 
have given the world enough in art, in eloquence, in literature, in 
the epistles of St. Paul, to deserve a fairer treatment at their hands. 
Our area is not much more than that of one of the divisions of Great 
Britain, but we successfully fought the Turk, whose empire at the 
time was more than five times as large as Great Britain. Our 
population was not a million all told, but the will of our small 
numbers was equal to cope with the legions our masters could bring 
against us. Our country is a mass of stone, but every inch of avail- 
able ground is utilised, and we have no necessity for buying food, as 
you have. Had we Thessaly, which is the cradle of our race, we 
could sell life commodities to the foreigner. Our commerce is small, 
but we have all the carrying trade in this part of Eastern Europe, 
and our sailors are renowned. Our industries are in their infancy, 
but they would soon be developed by capital. That capital can at 
first only be obtained by loans on public responsibilities; and pro- 
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ductive land, which we at present do not possess, is what we require 
to provide the necessary security. But the day must come when 






we shall be looked upon as a bulwark in the south of Europe against 





encroachments of more powerful States, and I do not despair to find 






our aid some day courted as a vital necessity. That day our aid 






must be bought, and extension of territory is our price.” 






This patriotic summary may be more than interesting at the 






























present time, but it was based upon purely imaginative grounds; there 
was not a single point or fact to justify a policy that could give scope to 


these ambitious aims; but as this “great idea’ seems as fresh and as 
dangerous now as it was in the comparatively recent days of the late 
M. Coumoundouros, it may be worth while to consider by what means 
the Greeks propose to realise it. 

The three provinces of Greece, inclusive of the isles, cover a space 
of 19,941 square miles, an area one-third the size of England. The 
population amounts to one and a half million, or less than that of 
Lancashire, Surrey, or the West Riding; and the capital of Greece, 
together with its port of the Pirzus, boasts of a population of 52,000 
inhabitants, or about one-half that of most of our provincial towns. 
But this population, however limited, constitutes the hope of Greek 
politicians, while it furnishes the numbers necessary for that army 
and navy which are to defy the Turkish Empire, still warlike even in 
its decadence, and rob it of its best European provinces. 

In an able report, some few years back, Sir Edward Malet, now 
Hi.M. ambassador at Berlin, calculated that after deducting 258,000 
Albanians and foreigners, there remained some 1,250,000 Greek men, 
women, and children in all Greece. Allowing half this number to be 
males, and allowing further for boys and adults, sick and officials, 
bread-earners and absentees, it is clear that the highest number upon 
which the country can reckon in a military sense is about 150,000 
men; and this for all purposes: to garrison, defend the fatherland, 
and invade the enemy’s country. This is besides the total availabl 
number of males. Those who would appeal to it, however, as a sufli- 
cient encouragement to commence a struggle with Turkey may be 
reminded that even the whole number could not be included in the 
nation’s military strength; for allowances and deductions must be 
made for the administration of the country, its police, and its mercan- 
tile marine. An enormous staff of revenue collectors is employed to 
gather into the exchequer what little remains after the contributions 
paid to the Brigand tribe by the regular tax-payers in the country. 
According to the same report, there appears to be no less than 18,860 
officials in the Government service, absorbing an annual pay of half a 
million out of a total revenue of one million sterling only. Allowing 
five persons to a family, it follows that no less than one-twelfth of 
the whole population of Greece, or, in actual figures, 94,300 people, 
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are fed by the State. In other words, each member of a Greek 
official family costs the State five guineas; or, to put it more plainly, 
the taxation of Greece amounting to 14s. 4d. per head of the popu- 
lation, each official family benefits to the extent of £22 18s. 4d. To 
this may be added the excessive scale of the Church establishment 
and its consequent costliness. It seems incredible, but it is a fact, 
that while in England the Church establishment numbers two arch- 
bishops and twenty-eight bishops for a population of 22,000,000, 
Greece actually possesses sixteen archbishops and seventeen bishops 
for 1,500,000 inhabitants; while the alluring dolce far niente of 
monkish life absorbs some 20,000 Greek papas or priests. Ministers 
continually competing for office, find their account in starting some 
patriotic cry that will make them temporarily popular and win them 
the support of the crowd. They may alarm Europe, but if they 
obtain power they will have gained their purpose, and provided nearly 
u hundred thousand idlers with bread. In Greece of to-day, one 
hungry mob, idle and out of employment, watches a rival mob enjoy- 
ing prosperity, while it can, upon the loaves and fishes of official 
existence. 

If the ery raised be a national one, the incoming or aspiring mob 
will turn it into a yell so as to be better heard, and between the 
two parties the money of the country is wasted unprotitably. The 
idle Greeks of Greece, like poor members of an old family, look to 
the industrious Greeks of Europe for support. They will not sully 
their name by manual labour, and they grin with satisfaction when 
reminded that they are too highly polished to put the hand to the 
plough, it being a fact that the Albanians alone till and harrow the 
land. 

A friend of the writer’s then in Greece was commissioned by a 
bencvolent English lady to see whether she could assist pecuniarily 
the widow of a Greek gendarme who had been killed by the brigands 
at Dilessi at the same time as our Secretary of Legation, Mr. Herbert; 


pare | 


and obtained accordingly an interview with the person in question, 
when the following dialogue took place :—‘ What were your earnings 
at the time of your husband’s death?” “ His were 30 drachmas a 
week, and I get some 15 more by my own exertions in washing and 
sewing.” ‘ What do you now require for the education of your two 
children?” “I cannot do with less than 50.” ‘ Indeed, how is 
that?” “They must go to the University, and be educated for the 
civil service of the State.” “ But was that their father’s intention ¥’’ 
‘No; but he died for the State, and the State must provide for his 
children.” ‘ Ab uno disce omnes.”” This widow woman was typical 
of the horror Greeks have of manual labour ; and her silly reasoning, 
like that which may be daily heard, shows that any amount of 
aggrandisement of territory is unlikely to fill their manufactories with 
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hands that will spin and toil, and contribute practically to the develop- 
ment of national industry. 


But the question remains, how can Greece, with a revenue of 
£500,000, the other £500,000 being absorbed in civil service 
outgoings, engage in any war? In the first place, the existing 
loans amount to £15,360,000, for which interest to the amount of 
£304,777 has to be regularly paid. The balance, after this deduction, 
is barely £200,000, out of which the expenses of the War Office, 
Naval Department, Education, the collection of revenue, and other 
Government expenditure, has to be provided. War, if not impossible, 
is simply suicidal in such a state of affairs, as has been pointed out 
briefly but with absolute exactitude. No amount of extension of terri- 
tory in the direction of Constantinople would remedy a thoroughly 
vicious system of Government. The Greeks are a deluded people, and 
vainly look upon /a grande idée of extension to the Bosphorus as the 
supreme panacea to every evil which they bring on themselves. Why 
should Europe put up for ever with this hungry bark? Why should 
European peace be for ever disturbed because where Demosthenes 
once was eloquent, M. Delyanni, a name which in modern Greek means 
Mad John, now blusters?’ It is preposterous, and would be laughable 
were it not blinding us to a much more serious aspect of the Kastern 
Question. So surely as the Slavs of Southern Europe are awakening 
to the ambitious projects of their great Slav protector, so surely is 
Russia progressing towards Constantinople. Whatever events can 
retard that progress, it is not the idle cry of the feeble Greek that 
will postpone the fatal day. There is an energy in the Slav, and a 
purpose on the part of Russia, which the Greek cannot cope with. 
Both possess an earnestness against which no bulwarks that the 
Greeks can set up will withstand. Let us hear no more of Greece ; 
she is really not worth it. 


t is Greece, but living Greece no more.” 


DIPLOMATICUS. 
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II.—TURKEY AND MACEDONIA. 


AxrHouGu the determined attitude of the Great Powers will most 
probably curb the headstrong aggressiveness of Greece for a time, she 
will undoubtedly renew her pretensions whenever an opportunity 
occurs. She will inevitably join with her neighbours in demanding 
a share of Macedonia, the proximate partition of which is a pressing 
and threatening factor in Eastern affairs. Turkish statesmen refuse 
to recognise facts which are disagreeable or distasteful to their over- 
weening pride. They will tell you that there is no “ Macedonian 
question ;” that Macedonia is a province of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, and that it is absurd to suppose that any other nation would 
dare to lay claim to it. But this fact, by the force of circumstances, 
will at last have to be faced, however unwillingly. Until Mace- 
donia has been parcelled out to its last inch, between Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Greece, there will be no rest for Turkey, nor peace of 
mind for any of the Powers who take an interest in the East of 
Europe. Only when the problem has been solved in this way will 
peace once more settle down on that unfortunate and bloodstained 
portion of the world. That this solution will be arrived at, sooner 
or later, there can be no reasonable doubt ; and in one of two ways. 

The first, worst, and most probable, unless Heaven inspire some 
statesmanship into the rulers of Turkey, is that it will be reached 
gradually and painfully, through years of intrigue and useless shed- 
ding of blood. Bit by bit, Turkey will find herself forcibly stripped 
of her territory in Europe; there will be risings, perhaps sudden 
coups d'état, like that by which the two Bulgarias have just effected 
their union, followed by short intervals of deceptive quiet, until the 
next step is prepared and the next spring effected. The risks which 
will exist during all those troubled times will be terrible. Over the 
head of Europe will hang, like a sword of Damocles, the danger of 
a tremendous war, whose extent cannot be measured nor its end 
foreseen. One thing only is sure, that, whatever may happen, 
Turkey will have compassed her ruin, final and complete. 

The second solution has been foreshadowed in a pamphlet by 
M. Mathias Barr, recently published at Belgrade. The writer sug- 
gests, with much practical foresight, that the death agony of Turkey 
in Europe might be shortened, and the way smoothed to her final 
demise, by forming three ecclesiastical states, Greek, Servian, and 
Bulgarian, which would pretty accurately coincide with those 
of the three future temporal states, and would certainly accelerate 
their formation. The influence of each Church would be limited 
within its own frontiers; there would be comparatively no risk to 
be apprehended from the overlapping of interests; and that 
pitiful rivaly, intriguing and counter-intriguing, with which 
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the peoples of Macedonia are now distracted, would practically 
disappear. The Churches in the East carry enormous influence with 
them. This fact was fully recognised by that astute diplomatist, 
General Ignatieff, and he lost no time in turning it to good account. 
His first efforts were directed to obtaining a separate Church for all 
Bulgarians in Bulgaria proper, Eastern Roumelia, and Macedonia. 
The creation of the Bulgarian Exarchate, whose authority is exer- 
cised over a country more than equal in extent to the Great Bulgaria 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, effected at his instigation, was a step 
at least half-way towards the final emancipation of the Bulgarians 
from Turkish rule. The virtual independence of Bulgaria, and now 
of Eastern Roumelia, has followed quickly on the independence of 
the Church. Theimportance attached to the influence of the Church 
by the nationalities themselves is evident from the furious jealousy 
with which the Greek and Bulgarian Churches regard each other in 
Macedonia. The most arbitrary and oppressive acts are perpetrated 
by both sides, as much in districts where the Greek population is in 
a majority asin those where the Bulgarian element preponderates. 


Many instances can be adduced by both sides of churches being pil- 
laged, and the sacred buildings forcibly seized and retained for the 
use of that Church whose followers are in the strongest numbers. The 
Turks are naturally only too glad to play off one against the other, 
being equally mistrustful of both. Such a persecution of Christian 
by Christian tor political purposes is sad to conte mplate. The most 
effectual way to put an end to it would be to prescribe accurately the 
limits over which independent Churches of the three nationalities— 
Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian—should have supreme ecclesiastical 
authority; and this would undoubtedly enormously facilitate the 
subsequent development and distribution of Macedonia. 

If Turkish statesmen would save the life and instil new vigour into 
the decrepit frame of the invalid whose malady they have been 
hitherto incapable to arrest ; if they would so act as to prevent the 
final disappearance of that great empire which once acknowledged 
the sway of the race of Osman, there is but one course for them 
to pursue. They must themselves forestall the movement which 
it is now too late to stay, and whose development and _ ulti- 
mate success are certain. They must put themselves at the head 
of that movement, and accepting once and for all hard facts 
which cannot and will not be denied, assure peace to Eastern 
Kurope and strength to themselves by voluntarily relinquishing 
their hold on a country which will no longer submit to their rule, 
nor will ever be anything to them, so long as it is in their possession, 
but a fatal source of weakness. They should call wpon Greece, Servia, 
and Bulgaria to arrange amongst themselves the proportion of terri- 
tory which should fall to each, and without any complication of the 
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question by reference to Europe. It might be objected that these 
prospective inheritors would never be able to come to terms ; that each 
will be so desirous of securing for herself the largest share possible, 
that Europe will have, after all, to intervene, and all the old com- 
plications may thus once more reappear upon the scene. But this is 
highly improbable. Self-interest is the mainspring of national as of 
individual action. These three ambitious nationalities will be quite 
acute enough to perceive that, if their great European neighbours be 
called in to arbitrate, matters may take a far less favourable turn for 
them than if they were to arrange matters amicably amongst themselves. 
To derive the maximum of advantage from this arrangement, Turkey 
would be entitled to demand two principal conditions in compensation 
for the sacrifice she would have made. The first is so clearly beneficial 
to all concerned, that it is not to be supposed that any would hesitate 
to accept it. It should be stipulated that the four Powers should 
form a military league, which should be so constituted that the invasion 
of any part of the territory belonging to any member of the league 
should be construed as a casus belli by each of the other members. 
The advantage to the smaller Powers of mutual support, with the aid 
of such a powerful military ally as Turkey always behind, is obvious. 
Turkey would benefit equally. She would have created a complete 
bulwark against the advance of her most formidable foes ; she would 
have little to fear from Europe, and could concentrate all her atten- 
tion upon the strengthening and consolidation of her Asiatic empire. 
It should in the second place be stipulated that each of the three 
small Powers should pay into the Turkish treasury an annual sum 
equal to the net revenues at present obtained, under the Ottoman 
administration, from the territories which would fall to their respec- 
tive shares. This new system would probably be less acceptable 
to the newly aggrandised states than the old. But yet they 
should, without much hesitation, accept it. The money so paid 
would be the price of the self-sacrifice made voluntarily by Turkey 
—a sacrifice that would spare the nations on whose account it 
would be made thousands upon thousands of precious lives, and a 
vast expenditure of treasure more than equal to the compensation 
demanded, These are advantages of so weighty a character that 
the price required for them could not be considered exorbitant. 
And it must be remembered that Macedonia, even under the present 
faulty administration, is one of the richest provinces of Turkey. 
The revenues would largely increase under a more perfect system, 
so that the contributions to be paid to the Turkish treasury could 
not be considered a burden too hard to be borne by the inheriting 
States. 

In all this, nothing has as yet been said concerning the future of 
Constantinople and Thrace. This problem, under the first of the 
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two suggested solutions, practically remains untouched, but it may 
at least be surely premised that Turkey would not be the final pos- 
sessor. Should, however, Turkey bring herself to face the question 
according to the second proposal, Constantinople and Thrace might 
still be hers. What possible alternative exists? No great European 
Power would be permitted by her colleagues to occupy Constanti- 
nople, nor would any of the small Powers be able to advance their 
pretensions so far. A project of turning Constantinople into a free 
town has more than once been mooted, but such difficulties lie in the 
way of its realisation that it appears to be practically out of the 
question. It is far more probable that, should Turkey solve peace- 
ably the Macedonian difficulty, the large majority of the Powers will 
be only too content to leave Constantinople quietly in her hands ; whilst 
the population of Thrace being, in a very large proportion, Mussul- 
man, that province would be excluded from the general partition. 
If, however, the definite construction of the Balkan States could 
only be reached through war, Constantinople must inevitably pass 
away from the Porte, and the last trace of Turkish power in Europe 
would be effaced. 

One or two other points must be briefly discussed here. First as 
to the ultimate fate of Montenegro. Events are all tending one 
way with regard to this little principality. The marriage of a 
Montenegrin princess to the most formidable pretender to the Servian 
throne, the growing intimacy and affection of the two peoples, and 
their close blood-relationship, the increasing unpopularity of the 
Obrenovitch dynasty, and the equally increasing popularity of its 
rivals, justify a belief that Montenegro will, ere long, finally over- 
flow her present cramped frontiers, and find suitable development 
by casting in her lot and fusing her heroic race with the more 
numerous Servian people. Again, asto the probable attitude of Austria. 
It is certain she would strenuously resist any plan which should stop 
the promising expansion of her trade with the East. She scarcely 
craves any increase of territory, having already a sufficiently hetero- 
geneous conglomeration of peoples on her hands. But it is clear that 
the great road to Salonica must be kept safe, and open to her commerce. 
This could be guaranteed her, and all her objections met by placing 
the supervision of the railway lines under her care. Such an arrange- 
ment would not be hard to agree to on principle, and it is unlikely 
that in working out the details any very formidable difficulties 
would arise. With Russia, however, the case is different. It would be 
no longer a question of trade with her, but of thwarted ambition and 
disappointed greed. Her way to the south would be barred for ever ; 
her excuses for intervention in the Balkan peninsula gone; her 
opportunities for intrigue and secretly fomented troubles past. <A 
limit would at last be set to her expansion in Europe. Hitherto 
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Turkey, even whilst suffering from the fatal weakness of a kingdom 
which is divided against itself, has proved herself a formidable 
antagonist. What would be her strength and ability to repel 
invasion when she realised that those who had formerly been 
her enemies, and had kept «a large part of her force employed, 
were now her firm friends, ready to put their whole resources 
at her disposal? Again, in times of peace, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, no longer harassed and distracted by the never - ending, 
ever-increasing disaffection, intrigues, and revolts of her present 
unwilling subjects, would be able to turn diligently and in all security 
to the development of the enormous wealth which lies latent in the 
Asiatic provinces. So at last a happiness and prosperity, impossible 
under existing conditions, might return to Turkey, and fortune 
smile again upon the “ garden of the world.” It might be urged 
that this will necessitate good government and good administration, 
and that if the Turks can in future observe these two conditions, they 
might solve the Macedonian problem without depriving themselves 
of that territory. But it is too late for that. The consequences of 
past faults cannot now be avoided. Bad government and oppression 
in the past have rooted discontent and national aspirations into the 
hearts of the people too deeply to be now removed by acknowledging 
former errors and abandoning evil ways. Peace or contentment are 
impossible until those aspirations have been satisfied. 

But England and English interests—how would such a settlement 
suit them ¥ Here we approach considerations of a far vaster order 
and importance. The traditional policy of England in regard to 
Russia, of which Lord Palmerston was the great exponent, and which 
led to the Crimean war—the policy of setting up insuperable barriers 
to the advance of Russia on Constantinople—may or may not have 
been mistaken. It is idle to discuss that question now. The result 
cannot be changed. Finding her course arrested in Europe, Russia 
has sought an outlet for her irresistible tendency to expansion in 
Central Asia, nor will the flood of Russian advance be stemmed there 
until it breaks against the rocks of English might. Whether or 
not England is prepared may be left for future discussion, but 
as regurds the Eastern question, the Turkish question, the solu- 
tion above indicated should be accepted by her with joyful alacrity. 
It is absolutely essential that her hands should be free in Europe, 
so that she may concentrate her whole energies in preparing for and 
facing the conflict which is fast coming upon her in Central Asia. 
It will be the truest wisdom for her to promote by every possible 
means the prosperity of Turkey in Asia Minor, and cultivate the 
friendship of the Ottoman Empire. 
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GABRIELE ROSSETTI. MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. — DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI.—WM. MICHAEL ROSSETTI.—CHRISTINA G 
ROSSETTI. 

Tar talent and even genius are hereditary is an argument that 

has been systematically advanced and ably supported. Yet as a 

matter of fact most of those who have attained celebrity in any of 

the arts have sprung from parents in no way remarkable otherwise, 
and have had brothers and sisters the rumour of whose fame has 
never been bruited abroad. One Chaucer, one Shakespeare, one 

Spenser, one Milton, one Shelley, one Keats we know of, and of none 

other. At the same time we know also that there are other names 

which bear a double significance. It seems often as if Nature, having 
formed a mind that men will term a genius, is yet herself dissatistied 
with the result, and takes the opportunity of the first succeeding 
birth in the same family to add certain mental qualities, like impor- 
tant notes too late to be included in a volume; or again, as if she 
were at times not sure of her handicrait, and so experimented with one 
mind first till, seeing her wav clear, she abruptly left off and 
bestowed the special endowments on a new creation. It is thus that 
we recall the names of Coleridge and Hartley Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and his sister Mary, Charles and Mary Lamb, Tennyson and Charles 

Tennyson-Turner, Harriet Martineau and Dr. Martineau, James 

Mill and John Stuart Mill, and many others unnecessary to mention. 

But on rare occasions it seems asif Nature, having found the brain of 

one individual in a family not sufficient to contain the whole measure 


of talent she wished to endow it with, gifts the one, two, three, or 
four remaining brothers and sisters in closely approximate if not 
equal proportions; further, on still rarer occasions, it happens that 
her subtle influence links lite with life till a remarkable continuity 
of generic talent is the result. In our own literature at least one 
such instance as the former will at once be called to mind by the 
simple mention of the parsonage of Haworth; of the latter an 
instance is to be found in the family whose name heads this paper. 
The name of Rossetti is well known not only in England and 
America, but also in Italy, and in the latter country not through 
the work of one man alone, for the elder generation of the 
Rossetti family seems to have been mentally endowed only less 
remarkably than the later. But the two brothers and two sisters 
whose names succeed that of Gabriele Rossetti after the title of 
this paper are those whose reputations have been made in the 
country to which they belong by birth and by choice, and they col- 
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lectively afford such an example of consanguineous talent, if the term 
may be used, as would be difficult, if not impossible, to surpass or 
even to parallel from our own literary records or from those of any 
other country. 

The Rossettis are of the Italian race, as their name would indi- 
cate. I have not attempted to trace the family further back than 
the latter part of last century, but at that period they were re- 
spectable and fairly well-to-do people in the Abruzzi district of 
the old kingdom of Naples. Vasto, or Vasto d’Ammone, is a small 
town, comprising now from seven to nine thousand inhabitants, and 
lies some eighteen miles from Termoli. Situated on the Adriatic sea- 
board, it faces from its rocky steep the blue waters that stretch, un- 
interrupted, for leagues beyond eyesight northward and southward, 
and is well fitted indeed to be the birthplace of patriotic and poetic 
children. Here, through the eighteenth century at any rate, dwelt 
the Rossettis, whose descendants have become so well known through- 
out their own and other lands; and here it was that Nicola Rossetti 
pursued his avocations, and about 1763 took to himself a wife 
called Maria Francesca Pietrocdla, living, as the most reliable bio- 
grapher of Gabriele Rossetti has said, in an unpretending house 
(modesta casa), and pursuing the studies for which he had a special 
bent. Nicola and his wife had several children, four of whom made 
their mark, though only the youngest achieved memorial fame, the 
eldest being Andrea, who was born in 1765, and who afterwards 
became known as a canonical orator and poet; five years later was 
born Antonio, a poet likewise; next, in 1772, came Domenico, who, 
as poet, journalist, and medical writer, filled well his comparatively 
short lease of life; and lastly, after the long interval of eleven years, 
Gabriele came as a Benjamin on the Ist of March, 1783. Amongst 
other instructors the young Gabriele had the celebrated Padre 
Vincenzo Gaetani, and amongst his fellows were youths who after- 
wards became known, in more directions than one, in the troublous 
times that preceded the Neapolitan risings against the tyranny of 
Ferdinand. Of an ardent and poetic while studious bent of mind, 
he found ample to occupy his intellectual life either in reading the 
classics and the national literature, in the ferment of political opinions 
then effervescing in all directions, and in the endless beauty of sea- 
girt Vasto and its neighbourhood. Poet as he was, he could not help 
loving the picturesque districts of the Abruzzi or the blue Adriatic 
with its fisher-craft and its many marine joys and wonders. Yet, 
being a modern Italian poet, the glory of Eden itself would not in 
fascination have transcended politics, that which is as breath to the 
nostrils of every Italian versifier ; and hence it is that in his poems 
but comparatively few stanzas are devoted to nature, other than as 
incidental allusions to the surroundings of his youth and childhood. 
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Alfieri, Carducci, and Gabriele Rossetti are each true poets, but too 
often in their works we are treated only to political disquisitions and 
speeches in rhyme. The lyrist Tommaseo, as Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti pointed out in a letter to the Athenrum some years ago, sinned 
not thus grievously, and has therefore a sweeter note than any; but 
he is an exception, for even the sad genius of Leopardi is too often 
weighed down by chronicling passing events of merely local or 
immediate interest. 

The young Rossetti threw himself heart and soul into the study 
of his native literature, especially the work of Dante, as eagerly as 
later on he embraced the politics of the Neapolitan liberals, helping 
on what he felt to be the good cause by frequent and stirring poetic 
songs and adjurations to his countrymen. JBefore, however, these 
effusions got him into trouble he had for some years held a chief post 
in the Naples Museum (J/useo Borbonico), from whence spread his 
reputation for great erudition. At last the disasters of 1821 over- 
took “the city that sits by the sea,” and amongst others from whom 
the ban was not removed by the government of the treacherous 
Ferdinand was the poet who was supposed to have advocated tyran- 
nicide ; and it in all probability would have fared badly with the 
poet-patriot if it had not been for the admiration he had excited 
elsewhere than amongst the excitable Neapolitan populace. The 
story of Gabriele’s escape has been so often told within the last few 
months that it must now be pretty generally known amongst those 
to whom the name “ Rossetti” isin any way familiar, but while 
recurring to the circumstances the opportunity can be taken for 
correcting the somewhat frequent mistakes as to facts and dates. 
Sir Graham Moore was the English admiral then stationed in the 
Bay of Naples, and he was persuaded by his wife, who had long 
admired and sympathised with Rossetti’s poems and political aspira- 
tions, to rescue the latter from the certain punishment that awaited 
the proscribed poet-patriot when captured, an undertaking which the 
admiral agreed to attempt, and which with a friend’s assistance he 
accomplished successfully. Having reached his place of shelter, the 
two officers disguised Rossetti in an English uniform they had 
managed to bring with them in the carriage, and erelong they reached 
the shore in safety, getting their willing captive on board ship with- 
out delay, and hence placing him beyond immediate danger ; but as of 
course it would not have done for him to remain in the admiral’s ship, 
he was shortly put aboard a vessel bound for Malta, which in due 
time he reached, and where he continued to reside for rather less than 
two years. In 1823 he came to England and settled in London, eight 
years later was made Professor of Italian Language and Literature 
at King’s College, and in 1826 married a lady of Italian lineage but 
English birth, namely Frances, daughter of Gaetano Polidori, the 
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secretary of Alfieri, and sister of the Dr. Polidori who at one time 
travelled with Lord Byron. Mr. and Mrs. Rossetti, to drop the 
“Signor” with his severance from Italy, at this time lived at No. 38, 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place, and here he superintended the 
issue of his most celebrated work, the Comento Analitico sulla Divina 
Commedia. This attracted wide attention, some sympathy, and a 
good deal of opposition—an opposition, it must be confessed, that is 
not likely to be condemned in the future, for, with all its ingenious 
and learned arguments, the Comento Ana/itico, with such subsequent 
and sympathetic works as Su/lo Spirito Anti-Papale (1832) and La 
Beatrice del Dante (1852), has been pronounced by adequate judges 
to be the elaboration in great part of fanciful theories. The 
central idea of Rossetti in these productions was to prove that 
Dante was a heretic in the affairs of both Church and State ; 
that Beatrice represented the true Church of Christ, that Rome 
was the whore of Babylon, the Pope the Lucifer of the Inferno, 
and the whole Dirine Comedy the veiled satire and denunciation 
of a political and religious enthusiast. According to Signor Pietro- 
cdla-Rossetti, his biographer, the author of the Commentary had 
had the idea of angen such a work before he settled in London 
at all. In 1827 the first child of the marriage was born, and was 
called, after her paternal grandmother, Maria Francesca. The fol- 
lowing year, on the 12th of May, there came a boy who was triply 
named, in the first instance after his father, in the second after a 
dear friend though not a countryman of the Italian patriot, and in 





the third in memory of the latter’s idol, the great Florentine 
Gabriel Charles Dante, or, as now more widely known, Dante Gabriel. 
To Gabriel succeeded William Michael in 1829; and in 1830 came 
the last of the children, to whom the names Christina Georgina 
were given. In 1840 Gabricle Rossetti published two volumes, one 
a collection of verses called Dio e ? Vomo, and the other, a portentous 
production styled J/ Mistero dell’ Amor Platonico Svelato, which few 
seem to have attempted, much less read; and in 1843 another 
poetical volume saw the light through publication in Paris, this 
being the collection 7 Reggente in Solitudine. About two years sub- 
sequent to this he had to resign his professorship at King’s College 
owing to an increasing weakness of sight. His remaining produc- 
tions are Poesie (1847), L’ Arpa Evangelica and La Beatrice dell Dante 
(1852). He did not become wholly blind, as has been stated, and 
so late as a year before his death a very fine pencil portrait by = 
eldest son exhibits him with serene and happy face and at w ork 

his table. Like the son in question he died in April, the exact va 
being the 26th of April, 1854, and was buried at Highgate, most 
truly and deeply regretted by all who had had the privilege of his friend- 
ship and love. His wife still survives him and two of her children, 
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and certainly to few mothers has it been alike given to influence 
so potently the lives of her offspring and to watch them all grow to 
maturity in fame; perhaps few mothers have obtained such unselfish 
devotion and unswerving love and trust from their children. Many 
years ago now a medal was struck in his native country in honour of 
Gabriele Rossetti, and it is expected that ere long the citizens of 
Vasto will see in their chief piazza a statue erected to the memory of 
the poet-patriot with whose name they are so familiar. 

Much the best edition of Rossetti’s poetical works for ordinary 
purposes is that edited by G. Carducci, and published at Florence in 
1861. The small but buiky volume is divided into four sections— 
(1) Poesie Giovanill, (2) Poesti Politiche, (+3) Poesie Varie, and (4) 
Poesie Religione, altogether a selection that shows the poet at his 
best, each section having a special interest and none containing work 
absolutely poor, the Poesie Politiche being, as is natural, the best 
known, though by no means therefore the best as poetry. The 
following musical little poems from the first section, or ‘‘ Youthful 
Productions,’ will show Rossetti the el 
simple and sweet-enough lyrical gift :— 


ler in the exercise of his 


AMORE E SPEME. LA RIMEMBRANZA. 
Gemelli in petto ai i Qui la vidi; e si specchiava 
Nascono Amore « Speme, Su’ quest’ onda si tranqu lla: 
Vivono sempre insieme, Qui s’ accorse ch’ io guardava, 
Muoiono insiemi ancor. I} si th di rossor : 
Troppo ne’ vezzi tuoi, Ah, d’allor che sé mi piacqui 
Troppo, o crudel, ti fidi: Quella languidor pupilla, 
Sp uccidi [ susurri di q t’ U1 
di Amoi Parche ] rd oO 





In the political section there is a poem of some length chronicling 
the poet’s enforced flight from his beloved Italy, Fuga da Napoli e 
Asilo in Malta; and it is such stirring lines as Unitd e Libertad, with 
their ever-recurring 
‘Giuriam giuriam sul brando 
O morte, O liberta!” 
or those headed A//’ Armi, beginning impetuously— 


‘Fratelli, all’ armi, all’ armi! 
a patria cl « hiamo,”’ 
that naturally appeal to the national enthusiasm, and have endeared 
Gabriele Rossetti to the national heart. 

Born on 17th February, 1827, Maria Francesca Rossetti was to 
have a shorter life than any of the children who came after her, yet 
a life that was full of good work known and unknown. She had 
the poetic nature so characteristic of the family, but, beyond a few 
experiments, she never made verse the vehicle of expression ; yet, 
judging both from the memories of those who knew her intimately 
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and from her chief published work, it is certain that she felt with 
that intensity of intellectual and spiritual emotion which especially 
accompanies the creative instinct, whether that instinct find due 
expression or lie hidden and subdued beneath a highly sensitive 
receptivity. Miss Rossetti was possessed of great personal charm, 
and seems to have made a strong impression upon all who came 
within the sphere of her friendship, and I can testify to the love 
and high regard extended to her by Dante Rossetti, as well as by 
the brother and sister still living, one of whom has told me how 
their elder sister was in their very youthful years quite a leader 
among them, being even in her girlhood very intellectual and 
advanced in acquirements, though, of course, or at any rate in most 
respects, this leadership was vacated as Gabriel’s extraordinary and 
intensely individual mental powers developed. The most vigorous 
years of her life were devoted to teaching, an avocation to which she 
was admirably adapted, being clear-headed and resembling her 
father in lucid power of exposition; and with this she combined 
such a faculty for attracting sympathetic natures to herself that 
some of her pupils with members of their families ranked among 
her dearest and most affectionate friends. A life thus spent has 
little to chronicle in the way of events. Through the greater part 
of it an intense piety drew her towards more direct religious devotion, 
and after some years as outer sister of All Saints’ Sisterhood 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square), she entered that Order of 
Mercy as novice on November 6th, 1873, and was professed as choir- 
sister on November 6th, 1875; and here, in pursuance of good works 
and in earnest charity, she remained till her death in the November 
of the following year. Her published work is not great in extent, 
comprising, besides her magnum opus, an English translation in 
blank verse (not wholly hers) of an Italian ode by Cavalier Campana 
on the Death of Lady Gwendalina Talbot, Princess Borghese, which 
she executed in her fourteenth year; Evzercises in Idiomatic Italian 
and (companion volume) Italian Anecdotes, 1867; and Letters to my 
Bible Class (S. P. C. K.), 1872. jut the Shadow of Dante is a book 
quite different from any of these, and is certainly worthy of the 
success it has achieved, 

Veritably the shadow of the great Florentine brooded over the whole 
Rossetti household, and chiefly was the analytic and mystic spirit 
of the father inherited by his eldest child; and, indeed, the volume 
called A Shadow of Dante is as directly the offspring of the parent 
Comento Analitico as the writer of the first was of the author of the 
second. Though its composition had been long in hand Miss 
Rossetti did not publish her work till her forty-fourth year, namely 
in 1871, when, rather to her surprise, it achieved an immediate 
literary success, though at first only limited acceptation from the 
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general public. Her readers, however, rapidly extended, and in two 
or three years the edition was exhausted and a second brought out, 
this in turn having evidently proved a continuous demand, for so 
late as last year Messrs. Rivington published a third edition. In 
her prefatory remarks Miss Rossetti stated what undoubtedly is the 
case, that Dante’s name had for long been merely a name in this 
country. few, she imagined, having ever read through the Divina 
Commedia. Even in Italy itself she believed that few average 
readers ever got much beyond the two most famous passages 
in the Inferno, the Paolo and Francesca episode and that of Count 
Ugolino. This, on the other hand, was the belief of a worshipper of 
Dante who in her heart of hearts ranked the author of the Divine 
Comedy far above Shakespeare and Milton. Partly, perhaps, from 
our insular judgment in matters literary as in matters social and 
national we consider these poets supreme, and yet it is not wholly 
prejudice that makes us consider Shakespeare first of all creative 
intellects, Milton second amongst moderns, and Dante third; for, 
with all the universality that the last-named as a great epic poet 
possesses, there is a feeling that, after all, his work exhibits a too 
obtrusive personality (in the sense of Dai 


4 
t 


e the man and his wrongs 
being too often forced upon us instead of the vision of Dante the 
poct), a too frequent turning of a great soul to vent its bitterness of 
spirit upon unworthy objects, to enable us to rank it superior to 
the serene while majestic revelation of Milton. Both were men 
of the highest spirituality of nature, but with all the material- 
ism that degrades rather than elevates in the work of Milton, 
Paradise Lost and Regained yet seem to me more spiritual than 
the Divina Commedia, though as a poem the Paradiso may excel the 
Paradise Regained. Dante was as much a mystic as Jacob Boéhme, 
Milton was a seer who saw mysteries and expressed them even as he 
saw them: the epic of the one is freighted with secret allusion and 
secret meaning, that of the other is open to the eyes of one simple 
as a child. 

With the inherited nature of her father and with the national 
temperament, it is only what was to have been expected that Miss 
Rossetti should find Dante’s epic a mirror wherein her highest beliefs, 
hopes, and aspirations were glassed. Her work on the Divine Comedy 
is the earnest exposition of one who intensely believes in what 
she is saying, and it is this that has no doubt attracted such a wide 
circle of readers; and certainly no one wishing to become acquainted 
with Dante could begin under better auspices. As she says herself, 
if the substance is to many elusive it is well that readers should at 
least be made wiser and better if only by the shadow. The designs 
which accompany the volume, two or three being by herself, are of 
great interest ; as for the many translations from Dante’s text, she 
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used her brother Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s version for the Znferne, and 
Longfellow’s for the Purgatorio and Paradiso. 

In addition to A Shadow of Dante there is one little imaginative 
work : ascarce little booklet—so scarce that I have met with but one 
copy—which was printed for the authoress in 1846, when she was in 
her nineteenth year. It is called The Rivulets: a Dream not all a 
Dream, and is an allegory of life and religion, the personalities 
introduced being Liebe (Love), Se/bsucht (Selfishness), Ligendiidbel 
(Presumption), and Faule (Indolence) ; the rivulets representing the 
natural heart of man; the serpents whose breaths are for ever fouling 
the waters, the devil ; the fruits and flowers overhanging the banks, 
and poisonous when they fall into the streams, ‘‘ the grosser and less 
palpably sinful allurements of the world ;” the crystal mirror which 
the guardians of each rivulet is gifted with represents the Scriptures ; 
the vase of perfumes, prayer; and the healing water, baptism. It is 
full of the same extreme religious sentiment of renunciation that so 
many years later prompted the authoress to enter the All Saints’ 
sisterhood. 


The name of the second child of Gabriele and Frances Rossetti is 
one not likely to be forgotten as long as English art and English 
literature are remembered. Even if space did not forbid, the cir- 
cumstances of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s early life have already been 
so widely made known that it is unnecessary to expatiate upon them 
here in detail; but a few facts may be repeated before passing on. 
The origin of his baptismal names has already been referred to, but 
the alteration to “ Dante Gabriel” was not made till the years of 
youth were well advanced. His signature, indeed, considering his 
initials ran G. C. D., was in his early years a little apt to be con- 
fusing; thus in 1847 we find him writing a letter to one then 
unknown to him, but afterwards to become a great friend, Mr. Wm. 
Bell Scott, signed ‘ Gabriel Charles;” in 1849 a line in the 
catalogue of the exhibition where he had sent his first oil picture 
states it is by ‘“G. D. Rossetti,” while in the lower corner of the 
painting itself is the inscription ‘“ Dante Gabriele Rossetti, P.R.B.;”’ 
and in 1851 we find him signing simply “Dante.” ‘ Gabriel,” 
however, it may be mentioned, was the name by which his relatives 
and friends invariably called him. His precocity has been much 
remarked on, especially as to his having written a “play ”’ at the age 
of five called The Slave; but this was literally nothing more than 
placing one after the other a series of childish sentences, the result 
being remarkable in no way except as to sustained composition at ali 
at such an early age; that, indeed, The Slare could have exhibited 
no morbid precocity is evident from the fact that a poem of consider- 
able length named Sir Hugh the Heron contains nothing particu- 
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larly striking, though composed about ten years later, é.e. in 1844. 
References to these early productions never pleased the author, at 
least in late years, aware of the fact of their mediocrity as he was; 
and as a matter of fact Rossetti’s precocity was in quality quite sur- 
passed by that of Cowley, of Chatterton, and of his sister Christina. 
From his very earliest days he had the desire to become a painter, 
and in due course of time he attended a well-known art academy, 
and subsequently the Royal Academy Antique School; but his 
efforts were fitful, and great as was his desire to become an artist he 
found at times the necessary technical difficulties almost too great to 
be overcome. Never thoroughly grounded in draughtsmanship, he felt 
the want of such education to the last, and there are few pictures, 
indeed, by the great colourist which are free from faults of drawing. 
As a boy he had a great love for animals, a taste that never left 
him ; and as the child used to be delighted with a pet dormouse, 
which he kept in the drawer of a cabinet, so the man was interested 
through many years in a long succession of pets, ranging from a 
little downy owl, all head, to woodchucks and wombats and arma- 
dilloes. But if Dante Gabriel Rossetti was slow in acquiring a mas- 
tery over the technicalities of art this was not the case in literature, 
for before he was eighteen he had proved himself an able and sym- 
pathetic translator, and when he was nineteen he wrote a poem as 
beautiful in its way and as mature in mental grasp and technical 
execution as any lyric of his later years. This, of course, was the 
famous Bilesséd Damozel, probably much the most widely known of 
all his poems. It has nothing to do with any real instance affecting 
the author but is a piece of pure imagination, yet this does not mili- 
tate against its fascinating most readers by its spiritual yearning 
and human love as much as by its lyric grace. Some time subse- 
quent to this he painted his first oil picture, the often referred 
to Girlhood of Virgin Mary; which, though somewhat crude in 
expression and faint in colour, was very remarkable for its earnest 
gravity and purpose at a time when such qualities were apparently 
in general alien to English art. At the time of painting the Girl- 
hood Rossetti and Holman Hunt worked in a studio together, and 
it was shortly before this that the famous Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
was formed, and their magazine, Zhe Germ, started on its short 
career ; but it is impracticable to refer further to these in the limited 
space at my disposal, though I may state that I have elsewhere 
pointed out that this so-called Pre-Raphaclite movement, which has 
attracted so much interest and been so much misunderstood, did not 
really originate wholly and entirely in the studio in Newman Street 
in 1848-9, but was the outcome of the Tractarian movement begun 
in Oxford, which itself arose out of the Romanticism introduced into 
this country by Coleridge and others of his time. 
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Having found a purchaser for his picture at the sum of £80, the 
young poet-painter took the opportunity of paying a visit with a 
friend to the Low Countries, and it was at this period that he con- 
ceived the great admiration he always retained for the conscientious 
work of such men as Memmeling and Van Eyck. This took place 
in 1850, and not long subsequently the young writer composed an 
allegorical narrative of much beauty and mature grace of expression ; 
the narrative in question being Hand and Soul, first printed in The 
Germ in 1850, then privately in pamphlet form for select distribu- 
tion, and again in the Fortnightly Review for December 1870. In 
The Germ, now as rare as it is interesting, the Rossetti family were 
well represented, Dante Gabriel having contributed Hand and Sou/, 
five poems, and six sonnets, William Michael (also the editor) nine- 
teen compositions, including four able reviews, and Christina seven 
short poems; in all, in the four numbers to which Zhe Germ 
extended, there are thirty-eight compositions bearing direct or 
recognisable testimony of having been written by the three Rossettis. 

In 1851 Gabriel Rossetti left his father’s residence and took 
chambers at 14, Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge, and here he 
wrote such fine work as Sister Helen, perhaps (with its subsequent 
alterations) his supreme reach in poetry, and composed such designs 
as Hesterna Rosa and such pictures as The Anniversary of the Death 
of Beatrice. The next seven years record a large amount of work as 
regards extent and a noble harvest as regards imaginative composi- 
tions, for it was in this period that he mainly painted those fre- 
quently crude but always powerful and individual water-colour 
drawings dealing with Arthurian and legendary subjects that have 
such a great charm for many who are at the same time quite alive 
to their faults of execution. The greater number of these are pos- 
sessed by Mr. George Rae of Birkenhead, Mr. William Graham, 
and Mr. George Price Boyce. In 1857-8 he undertook with others 
the mural decoration of the Union Debating Room at Oxford, with 
what have subsequently turned out disastrous results. In 1860 he 
married a lady whom he had known for some time, Miss Elizabeth 
Eleanor Siddall, and in the following year a daughter was born, but 
born dead ; and unfortunately in the spring of 1862 Mrs. Rossetti 
died and left her husband alone again after his brief married life. 
Miss Siddall had herself been a painter, but a painter rather of great 
promise than accomplishment, and evidently from the first she had 
yielded to the influence of the charm of Rossetti’s “ romantic” 
period. The circumstances connected with the interment in his 
wife’s coffin of all the poet’s manuscripts and their exhumation 
many years subsequently have been fully described of late; also the 
great success that attended the publication of the poems them- 
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selves in 1870, when Rossetti was at once awarded a leadership 
in poetry. But ere this his health had received more than one 
severe shock, and though greatly benefited by his second visit to 
Penkill Castle in Ayrshire (1869), and while even quite well for 
him during the greater portion of 1872—4, when he lived with 
his friend William Morris at Kelmscott Manor, Gloucestershire, 
his constitution was gradually becoming undermined, more and 
more noticeably as the years went on. The main factor in this 
break-up of what was naturally a splendid constitution was the 
constant and ever-increasing use of chloral as a sedative, a drug 
Rossetti began taking under a misapprehension as to its dangerous 
effects at a time when insomnia had become the permanent com- 
panion of the night. The years 1872—4 were on the whole the 
happiest in his life; he had safely recovered from dangerous illness 
and prostration, a lease of renewed health seemed to have come to him, 
congenial friends, such as Mr. William Morris, Mr. Theodore Watts, 
and others, were constantly with him, and his work in art and litera- 
ture was up to his best level; indeed, if the work of these three 
years were taken from the record of his life the loss would be great 
in poetry and still greater in art; for it was at this period he com- 
posed, amongst others, the poem tose Mary, and amongst pictures 
the Veronica Veronese, La Ghirlandata, Dis Manibus, Fleurs de Marie, 
Damsel of the Sane Grael, Proserpina, and other famous and notable 
triumphs of colour and artistic workmanship. After his wife’s death 
in 1862 he removed for a few months to chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and in the autumn rented No. 16, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
from which he never again removed, save when at Kelmscott and 
when paying his few visits to Penkill Castle and Stobhall, the resi- 
dences respectively of Miss A. Boyd and Mr. Wm. Graham. For 
the last two or three years of his life he indeed never left 16, Cheyne 
Walk at all, confining his exercise to the long garden attached to 
the house, and, moreover, he now lived in great retirement, seeing 
very few friends as visitors and still fewer as regular comers. In 
the autumn of 1881 he went for a short time on medical recommen- 
dation to the Vale of St. John, Cumberland, but returned if any- 
thing rather the worse for the change; and early in February 
last he went to Birchington-on-Sea, where his friend Mr. J. P. 
Seddon kindly placed Westcliffe Bungalow at his service. But 
already the hand of Death was slowly tightening its grasp, and 
in Eastertide the man who possessed the greatest personal influence 
of any artist or writer of our time passed resignedly away. He 
was buried in the little Birchington churchyard, within sound of 
the sea. 

As to the life work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti there is no exact 
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parallel in the chronicles of English art and English literature. A 
great deal of genuine admiration and eulogy has found vent since 
his death, but I doubt if sufficient stress has been laid upon the 
unique position Rossetti occupied in two spheres, the remarkable fact 
of one man attaining leadership in two different arts, and to such an 
extent that it is still and will for some time at any rate continue to 
be a point of dis, te as to wherein he superlatively excelled. That 
the author of Sister Helen, The King’s Tragedy, Rose Mary, The 
Blessed Damozel, Dante at Verona, The Burden of Nineveh, such 
sonnets as the Giorgione and Sibylia Palmifera, and the hundred 
composing The House of Life—that the author of such poems as these 
must ever have a high place in English literature there can be little 
doubt; a place that may be higher in the judgment of subsequent 
generations than is even now the case, though I doubt if Rossetti 
will ever become a popular poet. Indeed a popular poet in the 
sense of being a poet understood and loved by the average reading 
public I do not believe he will ever become; but he is pre- 
eminently a poet for poets, for all lovers of fine literature as litera- 
ture, and for those to whom the veil of extreme refinement is as 
necessary for adequate enjoyment as to others it is only a cloudy 
mist, a hindrance. As the poet of The King’s Tragedy he will have 
the wider and perhaps truer fame; as the poet of The House of Life 
he will have an endless charm for the few whose ears are as delicately 
attuned to the music of verse as of instruments, and to whom his 
sometimes over-subtle and over-elaborate style will be a permanent 
and satisfying attraction. Rossetti’s cardinal fault as a poet, more 
especially as a sonnet-writer, is to become too literary; he often 
strikes one as being unable to act on the poetic impulse as it comes, 
and rather to accept it and play with it as a cat does with a mouse. 
Many sonnets which would otherwise have taken very high rank 
are far too elaborately expressed, a not infrequent result being a 
rather wearisome obscurity or even a tendency to bathos. Nor 
had Rossetti much sympathy with or knowledge of nature. The 
outer world of things appealed to him but slightly, finding indeed 
as he did his world of imagination sufficient and ever present, a world 
mostly enchanted and full of dreams, where Beauty sat enthroned, 
and where the present realities of the mind were of infinitely greater 
import than matters of deep significance to the many. “I do not 
wrap myself up in my own imaginings,” he said to me once, “it is 
they that envelop me from the outer world whether I will or no.’’ 
If this literary in contradistinction to more poetically impulsive 
treatment of his subjects is his cardinal fault, a powerful and mag- 
netic imagination is his highest characteristic ; and there are passages 
in The King’s Tragedy and elsewhere which it would be difficult to 
find surpassed for weird imaginativeness and spiritual insight. The 
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supernatural was as sympathetic to the genius of Rossetti as Greek 
mythology was to that of Keats. 

But if there is some doubt as to whether the critical estimate of 
the future will rank him amongst the small inner circle, or only 
amongst those forming the second or third circles of the elect, there 
can hardly be any as to the future of Dante Gabriel Rossetti as an 
artist. No such colourist has appeared in Europe since the days 
when the great Venetians emulated on canvas the glory of sunset 
tints and the barbaric splendour of Eastern dyes; no such intensely 
individual an artist, no such poet-painter since the glory of English 
art, William Mallord Turner. Only those who have seen the noblest 
works of Rossetti can understand the enthusiastic admiration such 
have excited for so many years past amongst the comparative few 
who have had access to them, an admiration that deepens with every 
opportunity of inspection. Name after name of some splendid 
achievement occurs to the memory, the Proserpina, the Beata 
Beatriz, La Ghirlandata, The Blessed Damozel, Dante's Dream, 
Veronica Veronese, La Bella Mano, Mariana, The Belovéd, Monna 
Vanna, Sibylla Palmifera, Pandora, Venus Verticordia, Lady Litith, 
The Day Dream, La Donna Della Finestra, A Vision of Fiammetta, 
Found, La Pia, &c., &e., &e., but it is impossible here to enter into 
any detail where there is so much to consider and describe. The 
great drawback to Rossetti’s art-work is the frequent bad or weak 
drawing, but asa colourist he holds amongst English artists an unique 
place. In literature as in art one ideal was ever before him, the 
Beautiful ; and to none are his own words more applicable than to 
himself :— 

‘‘This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still—long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem—the beat 
Fo'lowing her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days.” 

The member of the Rossetti family whose talents specially inclined 
to criticism has from his earliest youth been a devoted student of 
English literature and art, and the quality of the large amount of 
work of Mr. William Michael Rossetti gives him high rank as an 
editor and a critic. As has already been stated, he was editor of the 
Germ when he was only twenty and contributed to that short-lived 
magazine some remarkably acute and able reviews and a number of 
poems, mostly crude in expression, but none devoid of interest and a 
certain insistent individualism. While still a boy he obtained 
a civil appointment and rose steadily till he reached his present 
position in Somerset House, and though his professional work is 
not uncongenial as well as being his “ sheet-anchor,” he has found 
or has made time for an extent of work that proves great capabilities 
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of application and industry. In March, 1874, he married the 
daughter of Mr. Ford Madox Brown, thus further cementing a 
friendship which had existed between the latter and the two Rossetti 
brothers ever since the days of Mr. Madox Brown’s kindly help and 
guidance to the young painter who had expressed such generous 
appreciation of his work. Mr. William Rossetti is best known by 
his admirable translation of the Divine Comedy, by his editorial 
contributions to Blake and Shelley literature, by his volume of essays 
called Fine Art: Chiefly Contemporary, and by his critical biogra- 
phies of well-known English poets. The translation of Dante’s 
great work was made in blank verse and was published in 1865, 
and is on the whole the most satisfactory English version of the 
great work that ranks with the J/iad and with Faust in fascination 
for translators; but it does not comprise all his translative work, 
for in 1869 he issued an interesting volume called Italian Courtesy 
Books, consisting mainly of renderings of Fra Bart. da Riva’s Fifty 
Courtesies for the Table, and in 1871 Chaucer’s “ Troylus and Cryseyde”’ 
compared with Boccaccio’s “ Filostrato.” Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess copies of the late Mr. Gilchrist’s admirable work 
on Blake will call to mind the great services Mr. Rossetti rendered 
the work by his annotated lists of William Blake’s paintings, 
drawings, and engravings, and by other assistance. The Aldine 
edition of Blake, published in 1866, was also edited by Mr. Rossetti. 
Amongst his art-criticisms and papers dealing with art, his chief 
compositions are Fine Art: Chiefly Contemporary, published in 1867, 
Notes on the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1868, and some essays in 
Mr. Atkinson’s English Painters, published in 1871. His critical 
memoirs and his editions of the works of Shelley are familiar to every 
lover of the great poet. The list of his critical biographies is too 
long to give here, for it comprises not only all the famous poets 
since Shakespeare, but also some of American celebrity, and as 
regards the latter he has probably done more than any one else in 
familiarising English readers with the works of Walt. Whitman. 
In addition to these editorial and critical labours, he has written 
an interesting series of papers on the wives of the poets, which have 
been delivered as lectures on different occasions with great success. 
Very likely I have forgotten some important contribution to litera- 
ture, but for this I may be excused on stating that the slips in 
the British Museum Catalogue extend to fifty-six repetitions of 
his name as critic, editor, and author! 

The youngest of the Rossetti family has, as a poet, a much wider 
reputation and a much larger circle of readers than even her brother 
Gabriel, for in England, and much more markedly in America, the 
name of Christina Rossetti is known intimately where perhaps that 


of the author of the House of Life is but a name and nothing more. 
FF2 
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Born in 1830, Miss Christina Rossetti has had as quiet and out- 
wardly uneventful a life as her sister Maria Francesca, but she has 
lived to see her fame assured, and to find herself ranked only second 
to Mrs. Browning as a poetess. I have already had occasion to 
remark that her precocity was much more not able than that of 
Gabriel Rossetti, as any one who has read the tiny and exceedingly 
rare booklet printed privately in 1847 will acknowledge. That a 
collection such as this at the age of sixteen, with verses ranging in 
date of composition from 1842, when the authoress was only eleven, 
to 1847, should have made her grandfather, Mr. Polidori (who 
printed the book), confident that the lovers of poetry would not 
wholly attribute his favourable judgment to partiality is not to be 
wondered at, and I have no doubt that many a mental acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude has been made to the worthy old gentleman who 
preserved “these early spontaneous efforts in a permanent form.”’ 
Amongst this juvenile collection The Dead City is undoubtedly a 
remarkable poem to have been written at the age of sixteen, and 
apart from its imaginative and other beauties has a special interest 
in the fact that it is manifestly the germ of the well-known God/in 
Market, or perhaps it would be better to say that on looking back we 
discern several premonitions of well-known passages in the later 
poem, for the motifs of The Dead City and Goblin Market are quite 
different. Blake might have written the four verses called Wother 
and Child, and there is a dainty and delicate touch in the few 
simple lines To my Friend Elizabeth. Following the latter come 
two as dainty little poems in Italian, called Amore e Dovere and Amor 
e Dispetto. Perhaps the most notable achievement in the volume 
is the sonnet called Vanity of Vanities, written at the age of 
sixteen :— 
*«* Ah woe is me for pleasure that is vain! 
Ah woe is me for glory that is past! 
Pleasure that bringeth sorrow at the last ; 
Glory that at the last bringeth no gain!’ 
So saith the sinking heart ; and so again 
It shall say till the mighty angel-blast 
Soundeth, making the sun and moon aghast 
And showering down the stars like sudden rain. 
And evermore men shall go fearfully, 
Bending beneath their weight of heaviness ; 
And ancient men shall lie down wearily, 
And strong men shall rise up in weariness ; 
Yea, even the young shall answer sighingly, 


Saying one to another: ‘ How vain it is! 


This sonnet was afterwards reprinted, but I have quoted it here from 


its special interest in showing how early the key was struck to whose 
note so much later music was to be ‘sounded, and also because it 
shows how mature in the technicalities of her art Miss Rossetti was 
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at a time when very few poets indeed have written a passable sonnet. 
To The Germ Miss Rossetti contributed under the pseudonym of 
Ellen Alleyn, but as these poems were all or mostly reprinted, 
further reference is unnecessary beyond recalling the fact that one 
of the most beautiful of them and of all her verses, Dream Land, 
was written before she was twenty. Such lyrics as Dream Land, 
Passing Away, When I am dead, my dearest, &c., have taken root in 
our literature, and will live as long as it ; and there are many other 
poems in the Goblin Market and other Poems and The Prince’s 
Progress, &c., of which the same could be said. As an artist Miss 
Rossetti must rank above Mrs. Browning, and only comes second to 
her in general position, because her range is so much more limited ; 
and while she has all the delicacy and strength of her brother’s 
touch, she is free from the frequent obscurity or involution of style 
characteristic of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in his weaker moments. As 
a sonnet-writer no woman has equalled her since that supremely fine 
sonnet-sequence wherein Mrs. Browning expressed her sweetest 
utterances. But it is not only by the volumes called Goblin Market, 
The Prince’s Progress, and A Pageant that Miss Christina Rossetti 
is known, for though her widespread reputation is undoubtedly 
based thereon, she has also written two small works which should 
long retain for her the gratitude of children, namely Sing-Song, with 
a great number of clever and amusing illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes (a book that greatly delighted one very grown-up child— 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti), and Speaking Likenesses, also illustrated by 
Mr. Hughes. In addition to these there is a volume of short studies 
for the Benedicite called Seek and Find, and a collection of stories 
entitled Commonplace. The latter contains some very interesting 
material, Hero being a beautiful little “fairy” story, and Vanna’s 
Twins very tender and pathetic; Zhe Lost Titian, despite its 
tempting subject, is considerably below the rest as a piece of literary 
work, but, on the other hand, it was one of the author’s first pro- 
ductions in prose. 


With the youngest and certainly not least of the Rossettis this 
brief account comes to an end; but it may have sufficed to bring 
home to the minds of some that there has existed in our generation 
a family of poets and writers such as in all probability will continue 
to be unique, a family that will be looked back to in days to come 
with an interest that can hardly be realised just at present. There 
are few mothers who can have so much to be proud of as Mrs. 
Gabriele Rossetti, for such a poet as Christina Rossetti can come to 
us but at rare intervals, such a poet and painter in union as Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti but once. 

Witiram Swarr. 
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WueEn, in 1874, the electors of Ireland first returned to the House 
of Commons a majority of members pledged to Home Rule, their 
urgent requests that the nature of the Parliamentary relations 
subsisting between Great Britain and Ireland should be officially 
considered were generally met by the rejoinder, “ What do you mean 
by Home Rule?” and statesmen of distinction professed their inability 
to comprehend what the term Home Rule covered or implied. The 
same question is now often asked, but in a spirit very different from 
that which prompted the interrogations of 1874. At that time the 
inquiries of English politicians as to the nature of Home Rule were 
made almost avowedly for the purpose of baffling those who pressed 
for the attention of Great Britain to the subject, and to obtain details 
of the project in the intention of discrediting the project by raising 
objections to the details. To use a favourite parliamentary phrase 
of Mr. Disraeli, a good deal has happened since 1874; and now 
the English public display an eagerness to ascertain the form and 
the scope of the Irish demands, which appears to proceed from an 
honest desire on their part to fathom the depth of Irish aspirations, 
and to see if it is not possible to reconcile these demands with the 
safety of the Empire and the interests of England. 

To even partially explain what is desired in Ireland it must be 
first premised, that in every popular movement to sensibly modify 
the complex machinery called Government there must always be two 
factors closely related and yet distinct. The general object of the 
great body of the people associated in the movement must be 
simple, definite, and constant, otherwise it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to retain sufficient coherence for success amongst the large masses, 
whose good-will and hearty co-operation are absolutely indispensable 
to the enterprise. On the other hand, the formal scheme which is 
designed to give effect to popular wishes may well be subject to 
many varieties of combination, and may be largely moulded by the 
ideas on Government prevalent at a particular period, or by considera- 
tions of expediency. 

A remarkable unanimity and steadfastness has existed in the feel- 
ing of the Irish people on the Home Rule question, but the precise 
means advocated to give effect to their desire have shown some 
tendency to change. This has not been a little owing to the 
reflex action of English opinion, which has pointed out certain 
mechanical difficulties in the plans originally suggested, and which 
has itself probably become more democratic since 1874, or is at 
least based on a more democratic electorate. Mr. Butt, who led 
the Irish parliamentary party and the Irish people in 1874, though 
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not possessing nearly the authority now held by Mr. Parnell, was 
careful not to commit himself to too much detail on the subject. Mr. 
Butt, whose parliamentary and legal experience was of a wide and 
varied character, knew well how easily in the House of Commons a 
hostile and able majority can fasten on the details of any bill or even 
of any closely defined resolution and raise a host of objections to the 
mere mechanism of a measure in order to defeat that measure in- 
directly. If left entirely to himself he would not have so early chal- 
lenged the opinion of the Commons on even his very moderate resolu- 
tion for an inquiry into the subject, but the enthusiasm of the Irish 
electors and of the elected fresh from the polls hardly left him an 
option on this point. Mr. Butt’s ideas were perhaps summed up in the 
words of his favourite toast, “The Queen, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland ;”’ he, however, never concealed his opinion that there existed 
defects in the constitution of the late Irish Parliament. To remedy 
these he would have desired that Irish members shall continue to 
proceed to London to discuss foreign affairs, and that on the other 
hand the Irish Ministry should be selected, as it now is at West- 
minster, from those possessing the confidence of the lower chamber. 
The main constitutional check intended by Mr. Butt was a revival of 
the Irish House of Lords, which might possibly have possessed a 
stronger position than its prototype in England, although, like this 
latter, it would have to yield eventually to the reiterated wishes of the 
lower chamber. Since Mr. Butt’s time the proposition to recreate the 
Irish House of Peers has not retained its popularity, owing in part to 
the fact that few of that body have ranged themselves on the side of 
Home Rule. Up to the present there does not appear to be in Ireland 
uny great anxiety to lay down the details of a very definite scheme 
which should give expression to the desires of the people. The Irish 
electors, as recent elections have shown, have full confidence in their 
leader, and Mr. Parnell is not only an able statesman who knows the 
difficulty of making two countries adopt a political framework run in 
cast iron, but he is also a skilled Parliamentarian acquainted with 
the necessity for embodying the opinions of the masses, not only in 
the fashion they desire, but at the right time to pass the House of 
Commons. 

The systems of Home Rule proposed for Ireland reduce themselves 
to three :—First, a Federal arrangement which would leave Ireland 
in relation to the United Kingdom in a position not unlike that which 
the State of New York bears to the United States; secondly, a repeal 
of the Union, modified in some respects, chiefly in the direction of 
continuing some Irish representation in London on questions of 
foreign affairs, in permitting the Irish Parliament to practically 
select its own Ministers, and possibly in connection with the House 
of Peers; thirdly, to constitute Ireland a colony. Of these three, it 
will be seen that the first two can be made to approximate very 
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closely. The differences between either of the two first and the third 
are that under the former Ireland would retain a vote on foreign 
affairs, while it would continue to contribute to Imperial burthens. 
In all three the veto of the Crown would exist, as also the control of 
the army. It may be pointed out that the management of foreign 
affairs has not for a long time much interested Irishmen. The main 
attitude on continental politics observed by England since the time of 
William III. has been the preservation of the balance of power in 
Europe, while during the last fifty years, and particularly since the 
opening of the Suez Canal and the nearly simultaneous advance of 
Russia in Asia, England has had constantly before her the necessity 
for weighing in all her dealings with foreign countries the preserva- 
tion of her Indian Empire. Neither of these policies has ever 
largely absorbed Irish attention. On the other side, the fiscal advan- 
tages enjoyed by British colonies are very great, as they are required 
to devote but a small portion of their taxation to military expenditure. 
It is pretty certain that whatever plan is ultimately adopted will be 
moulded in its details by the hands of English statesmen, and, 
perhaps, it is this conviction which has induced Irish public men to 
confine themselves to pointing out the necessity for some form of 
Home Rule, and to sacrifice the pleasure and the credit which 
attaches to the modelling of new constitutions. Both the Land Acts 
and the Church Act were designed by English Ministers. The 
recollection of these great measures and of many smaller Irish Acts 
have convinced Irishmen that, though they may supply the motive 
power necessary for the carriage of a Home Rule measure, it will be 
an English Minister who will shape its details. Although the Irish 
electors consider that English Ministers will probably draft the future 
Home Rule Bill, and although they would prefer that this task 
should devolve on their own representatives, still they would welcome 
any honest endeavour on the part of British politicians to take the 
initiative. 

While, on the one hand, the Irish population do not profess to 
include amongst their numbers many rivals of the Abbé Siéyes as 
framers of elaborate constitutions; on the other, their extensive— 
perhaps too extensive—migrations and emigrations have given them 
an acquaintance with all English-speaking colonies or countries 
which is profound and unique, and has led them to the conclusion 
that countries are prosperous when governed at home. If this point 
is assured, the details of Government are not necessarily of vital 
importance. It should always be recollected, in weighing the opinions 
of the mass of the working population in Ireland, that they are prac- 
tically better acquainted with English-speaking communities than 
any population on the face of the globe. A very large number 
have worked in the north of England, many have been in the 
United States, and even an appreciable percentage have returned 
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from Canada, Australia, or New Zealand ; but although the effect on 
Irish opinion of the reports of those who have returned from abroad is 
considerable, it is quite insignificant compared with that caused by 
the letters, newspapers, and money forwarded by those who still 
reside in distant lands, but whose hearts are in the old country. 

It is possible that a good many Irishmen would not be able to sepa- 
rate and to analyze the motives which induce them to long for Home 
Rule, still most of these are on the surface and may be briefly described. 
The sentimental or purely patriotic desire for a more individualised 
Ireland is widely prevalent; it springs from desires of the human 
heart which hardly admit of microscopic investigation, but which 
have no doubt been largely increased by injudicious attempts on the 
part of the English governing classes to merge too rapidly all Irish 
aspirations, ambition, and pride in those of the larger and prosperous 
sister island. The more material reasons are chiefly two—the wish 
of Irishmen to legislate for themselves, and the belief that a different 
system of administration would develop the resources of the country. 
It is believed by the bulk of the Irish people that Home Legislation 
would not only be more consonant with the feelings of the popula- 
tion, but would be better, as being more immediately directed by 
those who understand Irish wants, and who would have time to devote 
to this special task. A common belief exists in England that the land 
question, meaning by that the amount of the claims which the pro- 
prietors have on the tenants, is at the bottom of the call for Home 
Rule; this is, however, erroneous. Both Home Rule and the land 
occupy prominent positions in the thoughts of the tenant farmers, 
and it is impossible that in the minds of many of these the two 
questions should not appear to have an intimate connection, or that 
their action and reaction on each other should not suggest to some 
that they are inseparably welded together. However, if we ask what 
is the attitude of those classes who do not occupy land, it will be 
found that they are at least as eager for Home Government as the 
farmers, and the farmers themselves are ready to state that for other, 
and perhaps less, personal considerations, they would—even if there 
were no land question—be still anxious to remove the centre of 
Irish legislation and administration from London to Dublin. 

It is quite true that if the land ceased to be a bone of contention, 
most of the acrimony connected with the present movement would 
disappear. The wish for Home Rule would continue as deep and as 
widespread, but the bitterness caused by the clashing of individual 
pecuniary interests would have been eliminated from the discussion. 
Apart from the disputed question of the landlord or tenant’s share 
of the profits, there are many points on which legislation is desired. 
Entails are totally unsuitable to Ireland, a free system of the sale of 
ownership is desired ; the family disputes amongst tenants caused by 
the late adoption of the English system of administration ought to 
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be minimised; education should be put on an equal pecuniary footing 
amongst all creeds, and parents should be the judges of whether 
they wished their children to receive a religious education or not. 
A glaring deficiency exists in Ireland in the neglect of technical 
education. This subject illustrates the difficulty of arguing from 
English to Irish necessities. In the past, England has probably 
been better able to dispense with technical schools than any other 
European country, because her factories, her mines, her shipping, and 
even her high class farms have been themselves so many colleges for 
training her youth to skilled labour. Continental countries admit their 
comparative weakness in most of these respects, and have in many 
instances sought, and sought with success, to supplement their infe- 
rior manufacturing resources by systematic training. Now in this 
respect Ireland resembles Continental countries more than she does 
England ; but it has been idle to suppose that a Parliament sitting 
at Westminster would recognise this difference, and would give the 
Irish technical schools, until the want of these began to be sensibly 
felt in England. 

It may be said that most of the above very moderate list of re- 
quirements would one day be reached even through an English Parlia- 
ment, and no doubt many of them would be; but it is quite evident 
that hitherto the peculiar wants of Ireland have received but a 
cursory and indifferent attention from the hands of a Parliament 
overburdened with ten thousand cares and situated in the centre of a 
large, a rich, and thriving commercial community, which have been 
in the habit of taking from Irishmen the means of material develop- 
ment, and then looking on their consequent poverty as a crime 
against the principles of political economy. It would be obviously 
unreasonable to suggest that England should be governed in com- 
pliance with a system which might be the best for the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, and yet, if we reverse the cases, this is 
what hitherto has been attempted. Englishmen have made the laws 
which, on the whole, have best suited themselves, and the Irish have 
had to take their chance as to whether these also suited the circum- 
stances of their own country. 

Even stronger than the belief that Ireland would be materially 
benefited by home legislation is the conviction among many 
practical or business men that she would financially prosper under 
a system of administration different from the present, and worked 
chiefly for the benefit of Ireland. Irishmen see that with them the 
rates of wages are lower than in England; that men have less prospect 
of rising in the social scale; that the dwellings are inferior—and 
they blame the Government for this and say it is a bad Government. 
On the other hand they attribute the prosperity of England to its 
possession of a Home and suitable Government which makes English 
prosperity its primary object. When Englishmen say that this is 
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the fault of the Irish themselves, the obvious answer is that such 
might have been the case if Ireland had had any practical control 
over its own resources, but that up to the present it would be mere 
mockery to blame Irishmen for results brought about by the bad 
administration of others. The resources of Ireland are not incon- 
siderable, and if properly applied ought to be quite sufficient for its 
wants. 

The following table (from House of Commons Returns) will expose 
Ireland’s financial position :— 


IMPERIAL TAXATION—EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS (THE PosT OFFICE OMITTED). 
£ 


Customs . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , - 1,981,000 
Excise : i ‘ ‘ A . 4,552,000 
Stamps ‘ a ‘ ; : 616,000 
Income Tax , : ‘ F ' ‘ 556,000 
Crown Lands ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ , 42,000 
Miscellaneous . - , ‘ . ‘. 292,000 
Other sources ‘ ; , . , ‘ 151,000 

£8,194,000 


Of this sum £1,030,000 is for spirits, which pays duty in Ireland 
but is consumed in England; on the other hand “ it is possible,” say 
the Treasury, “that a large proportion of the dutiable commodities 
imported for consumption into Ireland is charged (duty) at the port 
of Liverpool.” After allowing for the above charges, it is probable 
that according to the Treasury returns the receipts of taxation in 
Ireland, without counting Post Office receipts, or whisky consumed 
in England, are about eight millions, if credit is given for tea, wine, 
beer, &c., paying duty in England. The local taxation of Ireland is 
in addition £3,788,000, so that altogether the Irish budget would 
approach the very respectable sum of twelve millions. The expendi- 
ture in Ireland is thus allocated :— 





£ 

Education . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 761,000 
Contributions to Local Rates . i ‘ ‘ 90,000 
Salaries to Civil Servants ‘ , " ” 557,000 
Law and Justice ‘ . 1,028,000 
Buildings . ‘ . , , 7 ; 243,000 
Art and Science . ‘ ; : ; ‘ 38,000 
Charities . ‘ : 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 23,000 
Vice-Royal Household . ‘ , , ‘ 30,000 
Naval . . ; : ‘ ‘ , ‘ 223,000 
Constabulary ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ . 1,530,000 
Military ‘ : , ‘ ‘ , . 1,854,000 
Dockyards . ; ; : : r ; 46,000 
(Army . . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 398,000 

Navy . : ‘ ‘ , : 32,000 

a ee Superior , : 3 P P 67,000 
Customs ‘ . : i ‘ 8,000 

Inland . ‘ ; : ‘ . 17,000 

\ Miscellaneous , ; . , 29,000 


Total . : : . £7,011,000 
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This expenditure may be then roughly grouped under three heads, 
such neutral items as Pensions and Buildings being distributed 
amongst the three, 

Education, Contributions to Rates, Science and Art. One million. 

Civil Service, and Law and Justice, exclusive of the 

Post Office, but including the Dublin police 

War, including the Constabulary . ‘ ; . Over four millions. 


Under two millions 


It may be remarked on this, that according to Mulhall’s J/istory 
of Prices, the average amount spent in war establishments in Euro- 
pean countries is 29 per cent. of the revenue, but here we have over 
50 per cent. 

Following the same writer, we are told that the gross wealth of 
Ireland is only 6 per cent. of that of the United Kingdom, so if the 
same scale of military expenditure were observed for the United 
Kingdom as for Ireland, we would have a gross expenditure of 70 
millions as against 30 millions as at present. The Administrative 
advantages which Jreland would hope for from Home Rule may be 
inferred from the above tables. On the £1,000,000 for Education, 
Science, &c., some economies could be effected by the better grouping 
of both schools and colleges, which have neither been placed always 
in the best positions, nor conducted so as to suit the wishes of the 
inhabitants ; some slighter economies could also be effected in the 
Dublin subsidies for Charities, &c., which require a fresh redistribu- 
tion. On the whole, however, the expenditure under these heads, 
although it would be made more effective, would not be diminished. 
A very considerable saving could be effected in the Civil Service, 
and the items for Law. A complete reorganization under this head 
would have much greater effects than in England, as the control of 
the House of Commons has been quite insufficient in Ireland to com- 
bine efficiency with economy. Take, for example, the collection of 
the rates and taxes; the same farm now pays rates to five different 
rate or tax collectors, namely, tithes, quit rent, income tax, county 
cess, and poor rates, and obvious economies could be effected by 
grouping these collections. 

There has never been much encouragement held out to Irish 
members to reduce the Irish estimates, as any savings they would 
have introduced would have merely benefited the Imperial ex- 
chequer and would have been of no use to Ireland. It would, how- 
ever, be by reducing the enormous amount now devoted to the 
military and constabulary expenditure that the finances of Ireland 
would be chiefly benefited. Two millions seem the very outside 
which a country like Ireland should devote to War and Police. This 
would set free two millions saved under the head of military expen- 
diture, plus a considerable saving under the heads of Law and Civil 
Services. The destination of these two millions it is easy to divine ; 
they would probably be devoted to reproductive works and an 
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endeavour to restore manufactures in Ireland. As to the first, there 
would be an ample field for some time in drying the country by 
arterial drainage, completing the railway system, and developing the 
fisheries. The restoration of manufactures is a more difficult problem, 
but a good deal would be hoped from the establishment of technical 
schools, and from starting a few experimental establishments, which 
would teach the people where it is possible to utilise such natural 
products as peat, marble, kelp, &c. As to an Imperial contribution, 
the amount could easily be settled in this manner; at present eight 
millions are raised in Ireland and seven spent there. Ireland’s total 
contribution might be fixed at the difference. England would thus 
lose nothing financially, while Ireland would gain wherever she could 
effect an economy. 

There are those who may consider that one million would not be 
a sufficient contribution towards Imperial expenditure; but then it 
must be recollected that the two millions devoted to military pur- 
poses would also be in the hands of England in time of war. Should 
Home Rule be conceded and lead to a better and more friendly feel- 
ing between the people of the two islands, it is probable that this two 
millions would be more fertile in results than the present four. Not 
only would there be less necessity for retaining a garrison in Ireland, 
but the money might be applied to a greater advantage than at pre- 
sent. For example, England has 200,000 volunteers and no con- 
stabulary. Ireland has 15,000 constables and no volunteers. The 
cost of the 15,000 constables is much greater than the cost of the 
200,000 volunteers ; but for war purposes the volunteers are of ten 
times the importance and value. Such a contribution of one million 
direct and two millions spent on war purposes could not, on Mr. Mul- 
hall’s assumption that Ireland’s total wealth is only 6 per cent. of 
that of the United Kingdom, be considered too low, as it would 
represent Ireland’s share of fifty millions, which is not much below 
the total devoted to Imperial purposes. Indeed, Ireland might fairly 
claim to be rated somewhat lower in proportion than England, as it 
is evident that the foreign policy of the United Kingdom has been 
chiefly directed to opening fresh markets for British manufactures or 
to maintaining a balance of power by which Ireland has but little to 
gain. 

The example of Scotland is sometimes urged as a financial reproach 
against Ireland, and there is no doubt Scotland’s available balance to 
the Imperial Exchequer is much greater than Ireland’s. Comprising 
within her limits Glasgow and the Clyde, the former country is rich, 
while, as but few troops are kept there, her expenditure is small. 
Her financial case is essentially different. A district like the Clyde, 
which builds the greater part of England’s shipping, must be con- 
sidered an integral part of commercial England, and through her 
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manufactures and greater towns Scotland participates in all England’s 
commercial greatness. The Lowland and manufacturing part of 
Scotland has little to gain, much to lose, by any want of identification 
with its southern neighbour ; and although some circumstances in the 
Highland and mountainous regions have a considerable resemblance 
to those in Ireland, yet it cannot be denied that from a financial 
point of view the Lowland and the manufacturing portions of Scot- 
land are far the more important. 

The objection that under Home Rule Ireland would lose the 
Imperial guarantee, and would consequently have to pay a higher 
rate of interest on borrowed money, deserves the most serious con- 
sideration. While the Imperial exchequer can borrow at 3 per cent. 
Ireland might have to pay 4 or 5. However, the former has often 
charged Irish railways as much as 5 per cent., and the sum involved 
at present is not considerable. The loans now due by Ireland to the 
exchequer amount to about eight millions, but as nearly all of it is 
extremely well secured either on railroads or land, the rise of interest 
would not be in any case considerable. However, it may fairly be 
credited to England that her power of borrowing at a low rate of 
interest would be of imiense use to Ireland in any conversion of the 
present occupiers of land into proprietors. While Ireland continued 
to make a contribution to England, whether in the shape of money 
or of a military expenditure, or both, England might still be asked 
to give her guarantee to aid in reducing the rate of interest. 

If, on the other hand, Ireland were to be treated as a colony and 
obliged to raise money on her own exclusive credit, she would 
escape all contributions, and by paring down such military establish- 
ments as she had to pay for, would probably be able to keep her 
finances healthy and to devote yearly four millions to public works, 
or to the conversion of occupiers into proprietors. 

The question of Free versus Fair Trade has sometimes been intro- 
duced into the Home Rule controversy, but it must be recollected 
that there are both Free and Fair Trade advocates of Home Rule, 
and that while some of these would wish their respective policies 
extended to England, others think Protection more specially suited 
to Ireland. Free trade or Fair is not, however, absolutely essential 
either to the perfecting of the Irish Home Rule ideal or to her future 
financial progress, and may be put aside as an accidental portion of 
a great question. Ireland’s financial hopes, if permitted to manage 
her own affairs, rest on a more solid foundation than on the success 
or failure of free trade. That absenteeism would be diminished by 
the concession of Home Rule is probable, as even the advocates of 
the Union admitted, in 1800, that it would be increased by the 
transfer of power to London; and it is notorious that this prediction 


has been fulfilled. 
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But, more than all, it is hoped that an Irish Parliament, levying 
its own taxes and distributing its own revenue, would be economical 
where economy was desirable, and would spend where expenditure 
would have good results. At present Irish expenditure is not directed 
by anybody, and is a simple matter of shifts and routine. The Chicf 
Secretary for Ireland does not pretend to make an Irish budget. 
Of late the holders of this office have concentrated their attention 
on affairs of police, and on answering questions in the House of 
Commons; two heavy pieces of work, it must be allowed even with- 
out finance. The Treasury acts through the Board of Works in 
Ireland—a bad arrangement, the result of which is that the Treasury 
is deficient in local information, while the Board of Works is deficient 
in power. English members of Parliament are loath to intrude on 
Irish financial details, while the Irish members have little object in 
effecting savings, and are not attended to when they advocate ex- 
penditure. The county rates (£1,348,000) are managed almost 
exclusively by the class almost exclusively exempt from this contribu- 
tion. In fact, with the exception of the Poor Law Boards and the 
municipalities, which are partially under popular control, all Irish 
administration is conducted by boards, departments, or classes in 
Ireland who are not responsible to the people, and who have neither 
the incentive nor the power to rightly proportion expenditure. The 
boards and departments are in their turn superintended by English 
Ministers, who have little information on the subject, who are 
repeatedly changed, and who hitherto have not been influenced by 
the Irish representatives. 

Under such circumstances, it can hardly be wondered at if Irish- 
men believe that an Irish House of Commons, Irish Ministers, and 
officials appointed by the latter, would effect a very material improve- 
ment in the condition of the country and its inhabitants. 

Joun P. Nowan. 
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WHATEVER partisans may say to the contrary, the Government had 
no other course open to them than that which they have adopted 
in regard to the consideration of the Irish Question by Parlia- 
ment. Even if their plans for dealing with it were now matured, 
they could hardly have helped postponing the discussion of them 
until the House of Commons had disposed of the Estimates. 
Almost two-thirds of the past month were occupied in effecting 
and completing the change of Administration. Parliament was 
practically adjourned for more than three weeks while Lord Salis- 
bury was resigning, Mr. Gladstone was forming his Govern- 
ment, and the new Ministers were making the requisite appeal to 
their constituencies on their acceptance of office from the Crown. 
The consequence is that we have a late instead of an early com- 
mencement to the session, and that the financial business of the year 
must be got through at once, unless we are prepared to incur the 
risk of extreme and wholly unnecessary inconvenience to the public 
service. Important as the affairs of Ireland are, Supply is at the 
present moment the first and most urgent matter which demands the 
attention of Parliament. The Government would have endangered 
their claims to consideration as practical statesmen if while it remained 
unsettled they had committed themselves to proposals which in any 
event must give occasion to protracted debate and much difference 
of opinion. 

Although, in disregard of the ordinary rule, the seats of several of 
the incoming Ministers were contested, they have been in every case 
returned by larger majorities than at the general election. No 
doubt this result is in a measure to be attributed to the trans- 
ference of Mr. Parnell’s support from the Conservatives to the 
Liberals in the interval which has since elapsed. Mr. Morley at 
Newcastle and Mr. Charles Russell at Hackney are more particularly 
indebted to it for the increased polls of the other day as compared 
with those of three months ago. But, making every allowance for 
the Irish vote, it is certain that in both instances the English vote was 
considerably augmented, in spite of the stress which was laid by 
their adversaries on the leaning of the Ministerial candidates towards 
Ilome Rule. As far as the Irish Secretary and the Attorney General 
are concerned, the late elections turned mainly on the acceptance or 
rejection of the principle of Home Rule by the constituencies they 
represent, and the victories they achieved are consequently of more 
than usual importance and significance. If Newcastle and Hackney 
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can be regarded as affording any fair indication of average Liberal 
opinion in the country, the triumphant return of Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Charles Russell may be regarded as conclusive evidence that the 
Whig and Moderate secession in Parliament has had no effect on the 
Liberal electors generally, and that their adherence to the progressive 
section of the party now in office has been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the course of recent events. 

The displ: vcement of Lord Salisbury’s Government was not greeted 
with unmixed satisfaction even by their political opponents. Apart 
from their Irish experiment and the vacillations and bewilderments 
attending it, they had done much to secure the approval and even the 
confidence of the public. In many essential points Lord Salisbury’s 
Newport programme was in agreement with the Hawarden mani- 
festo which Mr. Gladstone put forth on the eve of the general elec- 
tion as the basis of union among Liberals of all denominations, and 
in all stages of advancement. As far as the interests of Great 
Britain were involved the legislation of the new Parliament promised 
to be much the same whether the Conservatives or the Liberals were 
in office. Nothing could be done by either party except in combi- 
nation with Mr. Parnell, or by his leave. But on such questions as 
parliamentary procedure, electoral registration, the reform of the 
land laws, and the reconstruction of local government, no funda- 
mental difference of views divided the two parties, and on each of 
them the Nationalists would have found themselves outnumbered and 
overpowered. As administrators too the late Government displayed 
an amount of capacity which was all the more welcome because it 
was unexpected. The departments of the State worked smoothly 
and efficiently. There was an unwonted absence of blunders, 
scandals, and complaints, and although the ministers had been only 
a very short time in office there was no ground for supposing that 
they would not continue as they had begun. Again Lord Salisbury’s 
management of foreign affairs was such as to extort warm commenda- 
tions from Mr. Gladstone himself even in the midst of the Midlothian 
campaign. The policy of the late and the present Government with 
respect to Afghanistan and Egypt, Bulgaria and Greece, is precisely 
the same. Itis the policynot of a party but of the nation, and it is due 
to the statesmanlike qualities of which as Foreign Secretary Lord Salis- 
bury proved his possession that this has become possible. He had the 
wisdom, and it may be added, the courage, to emancipate himself from 
the evil traditions which he had inherited from Lord Beaconsfield, 
and loyally to work on the lines which he found Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville had already laid down. It is to his lasting credit 
that he steadfastly preserved the continuity of our foreign policy, 
and that throughout his conduct of affairs under great difficulties and 
embarrassments he resisted every temptation either to reverse or to 
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disparage what had been achieved or projected by his predecessors, 
It may indeed be said, not only of Lord Salisbury, but also of all his 
more conspicuous colleagues, that their term of office, brief and pre- 
carious as it was, has on the whole largely increased the general 
estimation in which they are held as politicians, and _ possible 
ministers of the Crown. 

One of the absurd anticipations to which the ministerial crisis gave 
rise was that Mr. Gladstone would be unable to form a Government. 
The part which had been taken by Lord Hartington, Sir Henry 
James, and Mr. Goschen in the debate or division on Mr. Collings’s 
amendment was supposed to portend the actual or impending disrup- 
tion of the Liberal party. The Whigs and the Moderates were to 
unite with the Conservatives, and the political problem was to be 
solved by the creation of a Coalition Ministry, with either Lord 
Hartington or Lord Salisbury at its head, led by the first in the 
House of Commons and by the second in the House of Lords. It is 
likely enough that at some future time, which may or may not be 
distant, a general redistribution and reorganization of parties will 
take place. It is the ardent desire of the Conservatives that the pro- 
cess should be speedily achieved, and from Lord Randolph Churchill at 
Sheffield to Lord Salisbury at the Carlton their leaders have lost no 
opportunity of inviting the Whigs and Moderates to join them. <A firm 
on the verge of bankruptcy has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by taking in new partners with additional capital. But on what 
conditions the objects of their solicitations will be inclined to comply 
with them it would be at least premature to conjecture just now. 
On the resignation of Lord Salisbury, at all events, it was no less 
certain that Mr. Gladstone would form a Government than that he 
would be sent for by the Queen, and judging from the rapidity with 
which his Government was formed, he appears to have had less diffi- 
culty than usual in gathering his present colleagues around him. 
Nor can it be said with any truth that the ministers who are now in 
office with him compare at all unfavourably with those who have 
acted with him on earlier occasions. In no element of strength 
or capacity is Mr. Gladstone’s third Government inferior to either 
his second or his first. However much it may be disguised, the 
political importance of Lord Hartington is the result, not of his 
personal ability, but of his social position. It is as the heir of a great 
Whig house that he has come to the front as a politician, and if it 
had depended on his talent or his force of character alone, it is more 
than probable that he would never have been heard of in public life 
at all. Lord Hartington once led the Liberals as Lord Granby once 
led the Tories during an interregnum, and it is at least conceivable 
that the future Duke of Devonshire may some day become as incon- 
siderable a personage as the present Duke of Rutland. It is under- 
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stood that Sir Henry James was anxious for political rather than 
legal office in any Government of which he was a member. Of 
his qualifications as a lawyer his practice is the best evidence. But 
whether he is or is not a statesman has still to be proved, and it is 
not expected, even by his greatest admirers, that he is destined to 
develop into a Lyndhurst or even a Cairns. Mr. Goschen, it may be 
at once conceded, is, as Lord Beaconsfield said of Mr. Horsfall, “a 
superior person,” although “a superior person’ in a more enlarged 
and exalted sense than Mr. Horsfall. As a financier and political 
economist his authority in the House of Commons is surpassed 
only by that of Mr. Gladstone. But Mr. Goschen’s scruples 
are so minute and refined that they are in frequent danger of being 
mistaken for crotchets, and the critical disposition of his mind is so 
pronounced that, although he is extremely valuable as an independent 
observer, he is sometimes a little troublesome as a colleague. And if 
the absence of Lord Hartington, Sir Henry James, and Mr. Goschen 
have not irreparably weakened Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, the age 
of Lord Selborne and Lord Carlingford and the official record of Lord 
Derby and Lord Northbrook will at any rate mitigate regret at their 
inability to enter it. Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Kimberley, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Chil- 
ders, and Mr. Trevelyan were in Mr. Gladstone’s last as well as in his 
present Cabinet. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Ripon, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Mr. Mundella all held office under him before, and 
have worked their way into the Cabinct in the ordinary course. 
There is, in fact, little real difference between Mr. Gladstone’s 
Governments of last year and to-day, except that the progressive ten- 
dencies of Liberalism are somewhat more largely and accurately repre- 
sented in the latter than in the former. Mr. Morley is the only member 
of the Cabinet, indeed, who is comparatively new to Parliament, 
and entirely new to office, and to him has been assigned a post which 
in the existing condition of affairs is second in responsibility to that 
of the Prime Minister alone. Mr. Morley’s rapid advance is in itself 
sufficient to prove that he is a man of no ordinary powers and 
resources. On his first entrance into the House of Commons only 
two or three years ago he commanded a degree of attention and 
respect which is usually the reward only of a long and tedious 
novitiate. His literary reputation had gone before him, and had secured 
for him the hearing which he would have been otherwise compelled 
to win in debate. But although Mr. Morley’s political practice has 
been small, he has been all his life an earnest and thoughtful student 
of politics in their wider and more lasting aspects. If, as Burke 
has said, the statesman should be “the philosopher in action,” he 
will apply himself to the hazardous task he has undertaken fully 
equipped for its performance. Those who know him best are the 
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most hopeful of his success. He has not only great knowledge, 
but great industry and tenacity of purpose, and if his career in 
Ireland is characterized by the courage which he has displayed in 
embracing it, he will deserve well at the hands of his countrymen. 
Mr. Morley’s appointment as Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant did 
not excite more surprise than the appointment of Sir William 
Harcourt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was originally 
rumoured that he was to be Lord Chancellor, and it may be admitted 
that he is probably as well fitted to be Lord Chancellor as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was remarked of Lord Brougham when lhe 
became Lord Chancellor, that if he had known a little of law he would 
have known a little of everything. As much, perhaps, could be 
affirmed of Sir William Harcourt, although it may be allowed 
that he knows as much of finance as he does of law. At any 
rate he will have the counsel of Mr. Gladstone at his disposal, and 
will doubtless guide himself by his advice and instruction. Still 
the appearance of the forthcoming budget will be awaited with some 
curiosity, for reasons apart from those which are suggested by the 
state of the revenue and the prospect of augmented taxation. Lord 
Rosebery’s selection as Foreign Secretary was foreshadowed by his 
mission to Berlin last year, and apart from his well-known abilities 
the opinion which Prince Bismarck is said to entertain of him and 
the notoriety of his Philhellenic sympathies are likely to be extremely 
useful at the present moment. Mr. Mundella and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman have not to gain, but simply to retain their reputation as 
administrators in order to justify their admission into the Cabinet. 
Nobody could have expected that the Government would mect Par- 
liament after the recent adjournment with a detailed legislative pro- 
gramme of their own, und it is doubtful to what extent they will adopt 
that which their predecessors laid down for themselves at the opening 
of the session. Although the Address, modified by the introduction of 
Mr. Collings’s amendment, but otherwise substantially in its original 
shape, has been agreed to by the House of Commons, as it was at an 
earlier date by the House of Lords, without addition or correction, it 
does not in any manner bind the discretion of the present Ministers 
by the promises in the Queen’s Speech. The new rules of procedure, 
of which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach gave notice just before his resig- 
nation, have been referred to a Select Committee, and this is the 
best way of disposing of them for the present. In their existing 
form they are wholly unfitted for acceptance by the House of Com- 
mons, and they will require a great deal of sifting and pruning 
before they can even be profitably discussed by it. A Lunacy Bill 
and a Scotch Police Bill have both of them been brought into the 
House of Lords, and will occupy its attention for some time to come. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Mundella and Mr, Trevelyan haye 
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introduced Bills—presumably those of the late Government—dealing 
with railway and canal rates, and the claims of the Highland crofters 
und cottars. The most important measure, however, which has as 
yet made any considerable progress is Mr. Courtney’s Bill for ex- 
tending the franchise to women. It has been read a second time; 
and having nearly three hundred avowed supporters in the new 
House of Commons, it is not impossible that it may be passed. But 
if it is not passed, the fact that it has attained to the distinction of 
a second reading at least brings the question of ‘female suffrage ”’ 
within the range of practical politics. 

The postponement of the Ministerial measures relating to Ireland 
until the House of Commons has dealt with the estimates leaves the 
public as much as ever in the dark as to their real scope and inten- 
tion. It is matter for neither surprise nor legitimate complaint that 
the Government should have thus deferred the explanation of their 
Irish policy. As yet the Ministers have held only two or three 
Cabinet Councils, and the least reflection suffices to show how mani- 
festly unreasonable it is to suppose that they could have been able 
already to arrive at any definitive solution of the momentous and 
complicated problems before them. Mr. Gladstone has divided these 
into the three categories, and has distributed them under the heads of 
social order, the land, and local government ; and on each of them it 
is not too much to say that common agreement in principle is con- 
sistent with almost endless diversity of opinion as to details. Until 
details are settled, however, it would be altogether premature for the 
Government to attempt the enunciation of their Irish policy. That 
they are at one in regard to the foundations of it, the refusal of some 
and the consent of others among Mr. Gladstone’s ordinary supporters 
to join in his administration afford ample evidence. But with respect 
to the superstructure which is to be raised on these foundations, they 
are necessarily still in the stage of ‘inquiry and examination.’’ The 
Cabinet comprises a body of statesmen who possess an almost un- 
equalled knowledge of Ireland. Lord Spencer’s practical acquaint- 
unce with Irish affairs is rivalled only by that of Mr. Forster: and 
Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman were successively his 
Chief Secretaries while he was Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Gladstone 
has devoted nearly half a lifetime to the wants of Ireland, and Mr. 
Morley has entered on the discharge of his arduous duties at the 
Castle, furnished with a very unusual stock of information con- 
cerning the country and people over which he has been placed. 
It is certainly not from Ministers like these that any sudden and 
precipitate resolves on the Irish Question are to be anticipated. 
All the difficulties presented by the situation in all their various 
branches and bearings are necessarily present to their minds, and they 
are fully aware that unless they are duly weighed and provided for, 
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the permanent settlement which it is their aim to achieve can never 
be consummated. Under such circumstances, any statement of the 
views of the Government would have served no good or useful pur- 
pose whatever. It could have consisted of generalities only, and of 
generalities of a kind of which Parliament and the public have 
already had more than enough. 

Independently of the substance of the measures which they are in 
process of framing, the Ministers will have to consider the mode and 
order in which they are to be submitted to the House of Commons. 
They have to dec ide whether the »y will proceed by resolution or by 
Bill, and whether they will attack the agrarian and the local govern- 
ment problems simultaneously or consecutively. Lord de Vesci, in 
his letter to the Prime Minister the other day, gave expression to the 
conviction of nearly all the most trustworthy authorities on the 
subject, when he asserted that the settlement of the land question 
would imply the settlement of both the question of social pacitica- 
tion and the question of Home Rule. Of this the Nationalists appear 
to be fully conscious, and they have lost no opportunity of asserting 
their determination that a measure of local government must have 
precedence of a measure of agrarian reform. On this point the 
whole of the Home Rule party are united, and even if Mr. Parnell 
himself were inclined to accept a compromise, it is very doubtful 
how many of his followers he would carry with him, especially after 
the manifesto of the Roman Catholic Prelates to Mr. Gladstone. 
The revolt of Mr. Healy and Mr. Biggar on the Galway election was 
successfully and to all appearance triumphantly quelled. But the 
spirit of insubordination may break out afresh at any moment, and 
it is the extreme rather than the moderate faction among the Par- 
nellites, who will control their collective tactics. In the meantime 
the reign of anarchy consolidated in Ireland under Lord Salisbury’s 
Government continues undisturbed. The National League is still 
supreme in three-fourths of the island, and although it is at present 
on amicable terms with the Castle, it is, as Mr. Dillon has taken care 
to proclaim, prepared at any moment on adequate provocation, to 
terminate the alliance, and again resort to the full exercise of its 
belligerent powers. 

The riots which startled London in the carly part of the month 
will have done more good than harm if they compel a thorough 
reorganization of the system which allowed of their occurrence. 
When it is considered that one of the wealthiest quarters of the 
capital was in the hands of the mob for over two hours on a winter’s 
afternoon, the wonder is not that so much, but that so little damage 
was done. The metropolitan area covers almost a thousand square 
miles, and contains a population of almost five millions. It is 
more densely populated than any other space of equal size in 
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Europe, and, as everybody knows, density of population is not only 
one of the chief provocatives, but also one of the chief safeguards 
to crime. It is estimated that there are within the confines of what 
is properly designated London not fewer than thirty or forty thou- 
sand thieves, receivers of stolen goods, vagrants, tramps, prostitutes 
and suspected persons, and perhaps as many more who have been 
able to escape suspicion. The great majority of these criminals and 
outcasts live more or less by plunder. They are in a state of per- 
petual but covert warfare against property and society, and they 
always constitute a great, if not the greater, part of every crowd 
which collects in the streets. To deal with this mass of actual and 
incipient crime, we have a police force of about 13,000 men, 10,000 or 
11,000 of whom are, making the necessary allowance for non-effec- 
tives and absentees, in constant readiness for duty. But besides 
their duties as guardians of the public peace, they discharge all 
sorts of other functions which have no immediate or obvious connec- 
tion with their primary avocations. It is only by the exercise of 
judgment and skill in its disposition that a force so limited and 
engaged in such multifarious occupations can be effectually utilised 
in an emergency like that presented by the late riots. The explana- 
tions which Mr. Childers has given in the House of Commons 
plainly indicated the necessity of further and far more searching 
investigation, which is now promised in the shape of a Royal 
Commission. Almost as serious as the riots themselves was the panic 
created on the next and the succeeding day by the officiousness and 
indiscretion of the police. No less to be deprecated were the 
delay which occurred in the prosecution of the Social Democrats, and 
their ultimate arraignment for seditious words instead of for riotous 
damage. As their case is under the consideration of the magistrates, 
it would be improper to make any observations on its merits. But 
it may be remembered that the utmost price they can now be called 
on to pay for the advertisement of a State trial is a comparatively 
short imprisonment as first-class misdemeanants. Mr. Childers has 
been most unfortunate in his début as Home Secretary. 


The same calm which was noticed last month prevails in all the 
States of Western Europe. In Germany, Prince Bismarck has suc- 
ceeded in the prosecution of his crusades against the Poles and 
the Socialists. In France, the ministry of M. de Freycinet has 
encountered no further defeats, and seems to be in command of a 
fair working majority in the Chamber of Deputies. But it has 
managed to excite a considerable amount of discontent in two of the 
most powerful bodies in France. The educational measures of M. 
Goblet, the Minister of Instruction, and the military reforms, or 
rather changes, of General Boulanger, the Minister of War, have 
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aroused much hostile feeling in the Church and the Army. In 
Spain the Government of the Queen Regent is, in spite of Carlist 
intrigues, as secure as any Spanish Government has been for a long 
time past, or is likely to be for a long time to come. The crisis in 
Eastern Europe has passed from an acute into a chronic stage of 
development. The European Concert continues intact and un- 
threatened. The convention between Bulgaria and the Porte has 
been modified to meet the wishes of Russia, and has received the 
sanction and adhesion of all the Great Powers. The negotiations for 
arranging the terms of peace between Bulgaria and Servia are now 
proceeding free from any serious prospect of further difficulties and 
embarrassments. Greece has been warned that she will not be per- 
mitted to make war on Turkey, and now that the combined squadron is 
in Suda Bay ready to take action against her fleet, she is probably 
convinced of the wisdom of refraining from an attack on the Porte for 
the present. But anything which the most sanguine politician could 
regard as a permanent settlement between the Sultan and his imme- 
diate neighbours is out of the question. All that can be confidently 
hoped for in Eastern Europe is a truce of longer or shorter duration. 

The delimitation of the Afghan frontier has been interrupted by 
the severity of the weather. But it is announced that the work of the 
Commissioners will be completed at the beginning of next month. 
In Burmah fighting is still going on, and nothing like an effectual 
pacification of the country has been achieved or is in a fair way of 
accomplishment. The visit of the Indian Viceroy to Mandalay no 
doubt has had a desirable moral effect on the native population. 
But what is really wanted is a large additional military foree by 
which the towns may be held and the country extensively recon- 
noitred at the same time. So far as Turkish intervention in Egypt 
is concerned the mission of Sir Henry Wolff has been a failure. 
The Porte has refused both the assistance of its troops and the 
privilege of recruiting in its Asiatic provinces to the Khediye— 
at any rate while British troops remain on his territories. Sir 
Henry Wolff with Muchtar Pasha seems to be making great progress 
in the organization and enlargement of the Egyptian army, and 
there is some prospect at least that it may become possible within a 
reasonable time to fix a date when we shall finally evacuate the 
country. 


February 24th, 1&86, 











